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THERE is not perhaps in the whole catalogue of cant words which 
have either been adopted into, or made up expressly under peculiar 
circumstances for the English language, one so frequently used, and so 
little understood, as the word Dandy. It is in every body’s mouth ; 
but what does it mean? it is the definition of an object, which none of 
the people who talk about it, can positively define ; simply, because every 
individual who attempts to do so, erects in his or her own mind a stand- 
ard of dandyism, precisely in relation to the sphere in which he or she 
respectively and individually moves. 

There is no better mode of illustrating this position, and exhibiting 
the difficulty of coming to any thing like a fixed point of dandyism, than 
by quoting a portion of the prologue written by the elder Colman to 
Garrick’s two-act comedy of ‘* Bon Ton.” The various and varying opi- 
nions as to what Bon Ton really is, or rather was, described in the 
following lines, will serve admirably well to regulate the very vague and 
| numerous popular ideas of what a ‘‘ dandy” is in the present day. 

i The lines to which we beg attention are these : 





“ Fashion in ev’ry thing bears sov’reign sway, 

And words and perriwigs have had their day ; 

Each have their purlieus too, are modest each, 
: In stated districts ; wigs as well as speech. ; 
4 The Tyburn scratch, thick club, and Temple tie, 

The parson's feather-top, frizz'd broad and high, 

The coachman’s cauliflower, tiers on tiers, 

Differ not more from bags and brigadiers 

Than great St. George’s, or St. James’s styles, 

From the broad dialect of broad St. Giles, 


“ What is Bon Ton #—‘* Oh! dim it,’ cries a buck, 
Half drunk —‘ ask me, my dear, and you’re in luck s 
Bon ton ’s to swear, break windows, beat the watch, 
Kick up a row, drink healths, and roar a catch. 
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Keep it up, keep it up, let us take our swing, 

Bon ton is life, my boys— Bon ton’s “ the thing.” 
‘Ah! I loves life, and all the joys it yields,’ 

Says Madame Fussock, fresh from Spitalfields ; 

* Bone tone’s the space ’twixt Saturday and Monday , 
And riding in a one-horse chay on Sunday, 

In drinking tea on summer afternoons 

At Bagnigge Wells, with china and gilt spoons, 
"Tis laying by our stuffs, red cloaks, and pattens, 
To dance cow tillions, dress'd in silks and satins.’ 


‘ 


- 


‘Vulgar! cries Miss, ‘ observe in higher life, 

The feather’d spinster, and three-feather’d wife ; 
The club’s bon ton—Bon ton ’s a constant trade 

Of rout, festino, ball, and masquerade, 

"Tis plays and puppet-shows.—' Tis something new, 
"Tis losing thousands every night at loo. 

Nature it thwarts—it contradicts all reason, 

"Tis stiff French stays, and fruit when out of season ; 
A rose, when half a guinea is the price, 

A set of bays, scarce bigger than six mice ; 

To visit friends you never wish to see ; 

Marriage ’twixt those who never can agree ; 

Old dowagers, dress'd, painted, patch’d, and curl'd,— 
This 18 bon ton, and this, we call ‘ the Wortp!’” 


It is impossible, as we have already said, better or more forcibly to 
exemplify the different views taken of the same subject in different 
classes of society than Colman the elder, has done in this jeu d’esprit. 
Nor is the extract valueless on its own account as exhibiting what 
really were the notions of bon ton in the best circles in the year 1775, 
when Garrick wrote the comedy, and Colman furnished the prologue. 

But, putting the variety of opinions of the people of 1775 as to bon ton 
in juxtaposition with the opinions of the people of the present age as 
to dandyism, affords us the opportunity of pointing to the mistakes 
which so generally occur as to the genus Dandy. 

Taking the subject from the base—beginning at the beginning. Let us 
merely recall the reader's attention to that best of all possible songs 
that ever was primarily written, and subsequently improved in an 
eminent degree by a modern Mantuan bard— The Dog’s-meat Man.” 

In that poem—and poem it strongly claims and richly deserves to be 
called—the heroine, ill-used, deceived, and deluded as she eventually 
proves to be, when in the plenitude of her admiration, not only for 
the mental, but personal qualities of her beloved, she beholds him 


“Tn a jacket and breeches of velveteen,” 


is so completely overcome by the effect of his appearance in a garb to 
the attainment of which she herself had largely contributed, that she 
exclaims with all the ‘ naturalness” of a and pre-eminently distin- 
guished by “‘ viridity,”” 


“ My eyes! what a dandy of a dog’s-meat man |” 


thereby convincing the auditor or the reasoner upon the matter, that to 
her, “‘a jacket and breeches of velveteen,” were the attributes and 
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essentials of dandyism; in her class, that was the standard—the point 
—the ultima Thule of tripe-ography. 

Go a little higher. Among the dollymops and spider-brushers, a red- 
fisted, knock-kneed footboy, who curls his hair and frizzles it on the 
top of his head, and whose cotton stockings are not more than ordi- 
narily splashed in running of errands, is held to be a dandy. 

Higher still; in the steward’s or housekeeper’s room, the word 
scarcely occurs, because the progression of knowledge, and the up- 
ward march of intellect proscribes the use of a term, which seldom or 
never is heard reproachfully up-stairs. 

The milliners’ shopboys with bunches of ringlets under their hats, 
cocked on one side, dirty paste studs in the daily fronts of their weekly 
shirts, who, when the shutters are up, strut about with cigars in their 
mouths in the streets, and frequent what are called the saloons of the 
playhouses, are ‘‘ regular dandies” in the eyes of their female friends— 
not in those of their casual associates in the lobby or oyster-shop, who, 
wretched as is their lot, have sense enough, poor creatures! to despise 
the ‘‘ things” to whom “‘ their poverty, but not their will,” drives them 
to be civil and engaging. 

Then the city clerks, the juniors of the less prominent public depart- 
ments, young gentlemen in solicitors’ offices, and medical students (pe- 
culiar in their style), are a// dandies with the Misses of their own circle, 
and wear figured stocks, and double pins of mosaic gold, siamesed 
together by a little chain of some equally equivocal metal. They 
dance quadrilles fatiguingly, and galope as if they were going to fly out 
of the windows, amidst the tender glances of their admiring dowdies 
who look forward to a three-and-sixpenny ball in the very identical 
rooms, in which the assemblies called ‘* Almack’s” (for no other reason 
than that the rooms are the same), by virtue of the potent spells of the 
ladies-patronesses, become tabooed ground, the moment the banner of 
aristocracy is hoisted there. 

Then there are military dandies—after their fashion—not guardsmen, 
life-guardsmen, blues, lancers, or any thing of the kind ; but minor stars, 
who establish themselves like the late mischievous Smith of Halifax, 


“ A captain bold, 
Who lived in country quarters,” 


and flourish upon the reputation of a pair of French-polished boots in 
the provinces for six months—leaving, wherever they go, with the most 
unqualified satisfaction, imputations of dandyism cast upon them by 
the wistful spinsters of all ages, ranged against the walls of the low- 
ceiling’d drawing-rooms of the rural dowagers, who, in such commu- 
nities, dispense black tea and buttered toast at seven o’clock in the 
afternoon, in the sanguine expectation of taking the expense out of 
the company by dint of a ahh game played with dingy cards, bearing 
on their backs certain marks ready for domestic recognition. 

Then there are sadly vulgar dandies of a higher class, who entirely 
overdo the thing—overshoot the mark, and fail in their efforts to be 
any thing but objects of ridicule and contempt—but they are all 
called dandies ; whereas, in point of fact, the dandy is a man who, 
dressing exceedingly well, without any thing particularly outré about 
him, is well informed, perfectly au fait of what is going on, accome 
plished, unaffected, gay, and agreeable; whose appointments, whether 
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of person or equipage, are resplendently fresh, and who, with all these 
attributes of wealth and taste about him, appears unconscious of any 
particular excellence or peculiarity in any point connected with him- 
self. Moreover, of later years, the cultivation of taste and accom- 
plishments in art and science, heretofore considered either unworthy the 
care, or beneath the notice of the graceful and the gay, has been added 
to the pursuits of men, who are supposed by those who know literally 
nothing about them, to consist of lounging about, ‘‘ staring modest 
women out of countenance” (the universal ‘charge of the os woddos against 
dandyism), flirting with other men’s wives all day, talking nonsense all 
the evening, and gambling all night. 

That, to a certain extent, some of these things do happen, perhaps 
there is no positively denying; but that what may really and truly be 
called a dandy, resembles, in the slightest degree, the wretched things 
who get a reputation amongst their own folks for dandyism, is most 
strenuously and earnestly to be denied. 

Now, after this exordium, come we to Mr. George Grindle, the 
elder son and heir of the worthy baronet, with whom and whose in- 
teresting dialogue with Sandy Bruff the reader is already acquainted. 
George Grindle—this idol of his sire, was certainly of the good school 
of dandies—but not a sixth form boy—if dandies were merchant-ships, 
George would have been in class B at Lloyd’s; there was all the for- 
wardness and pretension requisite to give him a first-class degree, but 


there was something about him which kept him down ; little stories and . 
anecdotes, not told by himself, of himself, or against himself, but 


which he did not particularly like to hear spoken of, were going about; 
and although he made every effort to outdo, as far as appearance went, 
those who were far and away above him in every point of character, 
rank, and quality, still there was always something, a kind of alloy, 
for which nobody could exactly account, but which hung round him, 
and kept him out of certain sets, unless, indeed, he made such efforts 
to get into them, even tem porar ily, that a rejection of his advances would 
have rendered the matter ‘* personal.” 

In fact, George, although qualified by station and fortune to de 
the intimate associate of all the men with whom he mixed, was popular 
with nobody; the principle of his conduct seemed to be selfishness ; 
his whole life appeared to be one continued effort to “ get the better” 
of those with whom he lived; making a sharp bet, with the certainty 
of winning; selling a horse to a dear friend, with a reversionary lame- 
ness; exhibiting his capacity for learning sleight-of-hand from a pro- 
fessed conjurer, by cutting kings at Ecarte, without making his adver- 
sary aware of the nature of his education, or his aptitude for a attainments 
in that particular science. These, and a few other ‘‘ points,” brought 
him into that position which many other gentlemen of his standing oc- 
casionally occupy, and which placed him, and we mention it without 
the remotest approach to any appropriation of the initial letter—except 
as to gradusiion—in class B of Dandyism. 

Still George was immaculate in the worthy baronet’s eyes. He saw 
in all his shirkings, jests; in all his shufflings, drollery ; ; and at break- 
fast, whenever the hopeful heir honoured the ‘‘ governor’’ with his com- 
pany, the great delight of Sir George was to hear his elder son recount 
(in a manner not belonging to class A), certain cunning things he had 
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achieved during the preceding day, and the extraordinary effect his 
dexterity had produced during the evening. 

It so happened, that on the morning immediately succeeding the club 
conversation between Sir George and Colonel Bruff, the heir-apparent 
not only breakfasted at home, but at or about the same hour, as the 
*“‘ governor ;” a circumstance which, to a gentleman disposed as the 
worthy baronet was, to think every thing for the best, appeared an ex~- 
ceedingly happy coincidence, the felicity of which was considerably 
enhanced by the rarity of the association between himself and his be- 
loved son at their matitutinal meal. 

No time was to be lost—the iron was to be stricken while it was hot, 
the hay was to be made while the sun shone, and Sir George resolved 
that he would not part with the ‘hopes of the family,” until he 
had fully explained to him the occurrences of the preceding evening, 
and taught him to appreciate the advantages immediately derivable 
from his marriage with Miss Bruff. But there was a drawback—a let 
—a hindrance, which, with any thing like delicacy or decency, the 
worthy baronet could not get rid of. A third person partook of the 
breakfast—Frank, equally the son of Sir George, but not equally the 
brother of Sir George’s eldest son. In his presence the partial father 
did not think it seasonable or convenient to open the proceedings, or 
indeed even glance at the favourite subject of the passing time. 

Why he should maintain this strange reserve, it would be difficult to 
guess; because, as the reader may already have discovered, the inclina- 
tions, views, and pursuits of the half-brothers, were entirely at variance ; 
and although Frank treated ‘ the dandy” with affection and kindness, 
they were returned with hauteur, and a sneer of superiority which, in 
spite of his efforts to rally, invariably produced the intended and desired 
effect of damping his spirits and silencing his conversation. Yet the 
reason why Sir George declined touching upon the affair in Frank’s 
presence, was his belief—most ill-founded—that Frank, with all his show 
of gentleness and mildness, was bitterly jealous of what the father 
considered his half-brother’s superior success in the world, and that if 
made aware of any project for George’s aggrandizement or advantage, 
he would immediately apply the whole force of his ‘‘ sly cunning” to 
its subversion or frustration. 

Sir George might have rested quite satisfied that honest Frank would 
have done nosuch thing; and, to say truth, evenif he did occasionally 
feel—not jealousy—but mortification, when he saw George preferred 
before him upon ali occasions, and even if his sentiments were not to 
be characterized so highly as we are disposed to think them, the very 
fact that such a step in life as that which his father was about to pro- 
pose, would inevitably either remove him from the paternal establish- 
ment in Grosvenor-street, or transfer it to the young couple, or, 
which seemed more probable still, break it up altogether, would have 
been in itself a strong reason for his favouring the plan, inasmuch as in 
any one of the three cases Frank would be forthwith relieved from an 
association in which, by constant comparison with his more favoured 
relation, he was always sure to come off, as the phrase goes, ‘* second 
best,”’ in the domestic circle. 

‘Governor, shall I give you some of this pie?” said George, pro- 
ceeding to the side table. ‘‘ Slow coach, our cook, governor—deuced 
shy of truffles—have a bit?” 
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“« None, dear George,” said the fond father. 

‘No use asking you, Frank,” continued the heir-apparent. “ You 
don't do this sort of thing. I find it nourishing and cherishing, al- 
though, I must say, we don’t shine here. However, there’s no getting 
on without a woman at the head. Governor, why don’t you marry 
again? You have tried it twice, with the most satisfactory results— 
hasn't he, Frank ?—at him again, Ginger—try the third time. That's 
the luc kiest. We are all right and snug—you can't do us no manner 
of harm whatsoever, governor, and you mav do us a great deal of good. 
I'll go a hunting for you; and see if I don’t start you in the connubial 
linet uncommon comfortable.” 

The une xpecte ‘dly curious turn the conversation had taken—and of 
which George’s speech, considered as a specimen of the respectful tone 
and spirit in which he was in the habbits ordinarily, of addressing the 
paternity, is rather remarkable—had nearly thrown the worthy baronet 
off his guard, and led him into, what he would afterwards have consi- 
dered, the perilous indiscretion of instantly imparting the whole of his 
favourite scheme to his amiable and respectful son; and of suggesting 
to him the infinitely more reasonable and feasible plan of procuring a 
head to the tam: ily on his own account, by winning the heart and 
gaining the hand of Miss Jane Bruff, and taking possession of the 
house, from which he and the half-brother would be prepared conse- 
quently to depart. But Sir George was in the habit of doing what the 
celebrated Mr, Broster’s pupils ought always to do—he thought twice 
before he spoke once; aud, theretore, all he said in answer to the filial 
Sucrestion was, 

** My dear George, how can you talk such nonsense ?” 

‘* Nonsense, governor,” said George; ‘no nonsense at all. I'll 
point you out half a score of old one’s who have started later than 
you would if you took my advice, and see how snug and steady they 
go, and what comfortable houses they keep for the “children of their 
earlier days.” 

* Well,” said Sir George, “I will talk this over with you by and 
by. Perhaps 1 mi ty have Sooaaiibien to say upon the subject which will 
not displease you. 

“Not a bit of it,” said George. ‘ Bring whom you like—old— 
young—tall— Pade nae an—all the same to me—only don’t give 
us a blue mother. Don’t cram the house with ‘ ologists’” of sorts ; 
and don’t give us a singing mother, who will crowd us with signors and 
signoras, and stun us with their infernal noise—give us somebody 
that understands the thing, and will kee ep the house going, and | for 
one shall be uncommon delizhted.” 

This flourishing speech of George’s, which meant nothing in itself, 
was intended to express by a side wind the contempt which he felt for 
Frank’s addiction to science, art, and accomplishments, for which he 
had himself no taste or fancy. But Frank was too well accustomed to 
the character and object of George's hypothetical observations to take 
any notice of the att ack. 

‘* Rely upon it,” said Sir George, “if any lady assumes the govern- 
ment of this establis hme ‘nt she will be neither very learned, nor very 
highly accomplished.” An assertion thrown out for the purpose of ex- 
tracung a more detailed expression of George’s opinion upon the point, 
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inasmuch as from the little that his new old friend, Sandy Bruff had 
said concerning his daughter Jane, he had been induced to believe, that 
however amiable her disposition might be, or however estimable her 
qualities, she was neither remarkably handsome in person, nor highly 
cultivated in mind. 

“I’m not particular, governor,” said George; ‘ please yourself and 
you'll please me. I say, governor, you recollect those fellows—I name 
no names, because perhaps Frank will be shocked at our showing up 
our friends, and show us up in turn—but those fellows at Crocky’s— 
what I call the Dando-dandies, who have no money, but lots of appe- 
tite—who pitch in at supper like any thing, and never take a box in 
their hands, while the chaps who don’t eat are losing their money 
like smoke.” 

“To be sure,” said Sir George. 

‘‘ Well, the fellows there,” said George, ‘‘ out of that, have got up 
a deuced good joke, and mean some night to put up over the supper- 
room door, this—Stop,” added he, ‘‘ 1—don’t recollect it exactly—but 
I wrote it down—lI've got it here—ah! here it is— 

“‘* He hath filled the hungry with good things, but the rich he hath 
sent empty away.’ ” 

‘“‘George, George,” said Frank, seeing, moreover, his father burst 
into a fit of immoderate laughter, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake consider what 
you are doing !—this may be witty—perhaps zs witty, and apposite too, 
—but recollect the crime, the sin of applying these words of Holy 
Writ, recorded in its sacred pages with reference to the Deity, to the 
keeper of a St. James’s-street club-house.” 

‘‘ Holy Writ,!” said George, staring with his eyes wide open, and his 
mouth screwed up into a minute circle. ‘“‘I did not know any thin 
about that—I thought it was an uncommon good hit at Crocky, so 
booked it.” 

‘“‘T know, my dear brother George,” said Frank, rising from the 
breakfast-table, ‘‘that any efforts of mine to draw your attention to 
subjects of the highest importance here and, hereafter, are not only 
vain, but are received as intrusions and impertinences; but, forgive me 
when I say that your use of this sacred quotation, crimmal as it ap- 
pears to me, in the first instance, is aggravated in its heinousness by 
the palliation which, unhappily for yourself, you have attempted, on the 
score of ignorance of its source. I know I shall be laughed at, and 
abused for this burst of feeling. But, George, the day may come when 
the course you are pursuing may lose its charms, and you may remem- 
ber with regret the efforts vainly made, even by a younger and a half- 
brother, to show you its delusions and its dangers.” 

Saying which, Frank gratified his worldly parent infinitely more than 
it was generally his good fortune to do, by walking out of the room, 
and leaving the two members of Crocky’s to discuss the favourite pro- 
position of the elder one of the pair. 

‘“‘That’s a pretty go, governor!” said George, as his wounded and 
indignant relation closed the door. ‘* I meant no harm—however, it is 
quite clear to me that Frank ought to be a parson.” 

‘“« Never mind, George,” said the father, ‘‘ what he is to be, or what 
he is—think of yourself, George.” 

‘‘ Why,” replied the son, ‘Iam rather in that line already, only 
I'm getting stumped.” 
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‘ The road to emancipation is plain, strait, and open to you,” said 
Sir George. 

‘« But,” said the son, ‘‘ it seems to me that according to modern 

ractice, emancipation, as you call it, costs a sight of money.’ 

“¢ Yours is free—” 

‘* What free, gratis for nothing, as the fellow in the Harlequin farce 
says?” 

‘¢ Saddled with but one condition,” said Sir George. 

“Ah! but one condition, governor, in my state,” replied the hope- 
ful youth, ‘‘ may be something like the last feather that breaks the 
nag’s back.” 

— ‘* What do you think itis?” asked Sir George. 

‘« A tie-up by trustees,” said George, ‘* or perhaps some infernal ap- 
pointment abroad.” 

— ‘ No; ; guess again, and nearer home,” said Sir George. 

“* Can't,” replied George, junior. 

“Ww hat d’ye think of the head to the establishment of which you 
have just been talking ?” said the baronet. 

‘* | have told you that before, governor,” said George. ‘I think it 
would suit uncommon well.’ 

« Yes,” said Sir George; ‘* but the head to be differently put on— 
don’t you comprehend—instead of my furnishing the head, furnish it 
yourself—zet a wife.’ 

‘* Whose?” said George, evidently borrowing an old joke, which, like 
many others, is handed down traditionally, through certain classes of 
society. 

‘* Whose but your own ?” said his father. 

‘* My own!” said George, starting back, evidently shocked at the 
notion of i incurring such a responsibility. 

‘Your own,” replied the baronet. ‘A charming, unaffected girl, with 
sixty thoesand pounds, given her out and out, with her father’s free 
will and consent. 

‘*] like the sound of it, governor,” said George; ‘* but I take it to 
be no go.” 

“Why 2” said Sir George. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said the young gentleman; “ but I don’t 
think, you see, that I am by any means what the world calls a 
marrying man.’ 

“ Consider, George,” said the anxious father, ‘‘ this fortune will put 
you—and me—both of us at our ease—and—” 

— ‘ Yes,” interrupted the prudent—whenever self was concerned— 
youth; ‘ but depend upon it, whoever the respectable fogy may be, 
whom you have raked out somewhere, he'll want a tie-up, and then 
you know the thing's of no manner of use whatsoever.” 

‘* | doubt that,” said Sir George, ‘ he has his reasons for marrying 
his d: aughter, as we have ours, that she should be married into our 
family.’ 

‘* Who's the sire 2” said George. 

‘* His name is Bruff,” was of course the answer. 

‘* Unknown,” replied George ; ‘‘ can’t calculate upon consequences.” 

“ He is a colone | in the army, and wishes to see his only child well 
established in the world,” said Sir George. 

** Good !” replied the son, ‘* and so means to marry her to me—that’s 
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not a bad notion—sixty thousand pounds would certainly come in well 
just now, governor; but have you ever seen her—had her trotted out— 
what is she like—plain, pretty, or passable, or passée ?—not that it 
strikes me that matrimony suits my book.” 

‘* I have not seen her,” said Sir George, ‘* but from her father’s ac- 
count of her—” 
‘Qh! is that all, governor? That’s no go,” said George ; ‘‘ hear 
you speak of me, and hear any body else do the same thing—you can’t 
think what an uncommon dissimilarity there exists between the reports 
—I dare say, Mr. Bruff, or Gruff, or whatever his name is, thinks his 
daughter a queen of beauty, and may make you believe her so—but 


, 








“« Ay,” interrupted the anxious parent, ‘‘ but sixty thousand 
pounds down—” 

‘* Does,” continued George, ‘‘ I confess, make a very con- 
siderable alteration in the state of affairs ;—but perhaps you would be 
good enough just to let mea little into the secret. To begin with, 
who is Bruff, by himself Bruff?” 

‘“‘ I have told you; a very distinguished officer,” said Sir George. 

‘« That’s no clue,” answered the dandy; ‘‘ there are plenty of those 
—where did you light upon him—at the United Service ?” 

‘“‘ No,” said Sir George, who, by virtue of the silver epaulettes of a 
deputy lieutenant, was enrolled in that gallant and distinguished 
society. ‘‘ I have been in the habit of meeting him constantly at the 
Doldrum.” 

‘¢ What is his line,—guardsman ?” asked George. 

*“‘ No,” said Sir George; ‘‘ but none the worse for that; since if he 
had had an opportunity of finishing his work before the Duke had 
finished the work altogether at Waterloo, Bruff might have been a 
general, titled and decorated.” 

‘‘] don’t care, governor,” said George, ‘‘ general or corporal, it 
comes much to the same point if the girl has the stumpy, and is some- 
thing decent to look at.” 

‘« There,” said the solicitous parent, ‘‘ I am myself in the dark, and 
therefore unable to enlighten you.—I tell you I have never seen her.” 
“‘Nor (he might have added) did I ever hear of her till within four-and- 
twenty hours of the moment when I concluded that she would make an 
excellent wife for you.”” This, however, he only ‘‘ mentally ejaculated,” 
and left his darling son to conjure up some bright image of beauty, 
calculated at once to dazzle, charm, and fix him.” 

‘‘ But, governor,” said George, ‘‘ there are two parties to all bargains 
—how d’ye know she’ll have me ?” 

‘“* How ?” said Sir George. ‘‘ Because she is an amiable, well-regu- 
lated daughter, and obeys orders—my friend, the colonel, says, he can 
depend upon her immediate acquiescence in any proposal of his upon 
such a point.” 

‘“‘ What is her name, governor ?” said George. 

‘« Jane,” was the reply. 

‘“« Jenny Bruff, don’t sound aristocratic,” said George; ‘‘ not that I 
care for that—Jane itself is a deuced pretty name—but Bruff—eh !” 

‘‘ What’s in a name, George ?” said the governor. ‘‘ Besides, that an- 
noyance is soon got rid of by marrying her.” 

‘‘ True—but then,” said George, contracting his brows, and passing 
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his hand across his forehead, “‘ there is something serious in having ® 
wife, governor.” ; 

‘« But something exceedingly agreeable in having her fortune,” said 
the provident parent. 

‘“Upon my life,” said George, ‘‘ now, really, joking apart, I know 
the money is an immense hit—a regular go—but, I declare even if she 
would accept me, I don’t think—1 don’t, upon my life, think I could 
undertake the responsibility. In fact, marrying—I don’t know—I 
wish you would marry her yourself, which would answer all my pur- 
poses, governor.” 

‘s But perhaps not hers,” said Sir George. ‘I don’t exactly under- 
stand what you mean about responsibility; you will be more respect- 
able as a married man; you will have your house, your establishment, 
your place in society, and your debts paid.” 

‘‘] admit that, governor,” said George, ‘‘and being out of debt, 
would be an uncommon nice thing, even for the novelty of the feeling ; 
but then, marrying Miss Bruff, governor, taking a wife for life to clear 
off temporary encumbrances, is like putting on a perpetual blister to 
cure the toothach.”’ 

“Well, George,” said his father, ‘‘ will you do me one favour ?” 

‘* A thousand, governor,” replied the son, “if they don’t involve a 
disbursement of stumpy.” 

‘Then have you any objection to be presented to the young lady ?” 
said Sir George; ‘* see her—make her acquaintance, and that without 
her being in the slightest degree aware of the object of the visit. Say 
“yes !’ and Iam sure from the anxiety which my friend Bruff has ex- 
pressed on the point, he will speedily make some arrangement to make 
up the party.” 

‘* Where is Jenny Bruff, now, governor ?” said George. 

«She is in the country,” said Sir George. 

‘At boarding-school, or in a respectable lunatic asylum?” asked 
the son. 

** Neither,” said Sir George; “ she is staying, as it is her custom to 
do for a considerable part of the year, at the house of some relations of 
her late mother—most excellent people—highly respectable, and full 
of—” 

‘* Never mind, governor,” interrupted George, ‘I am prepared to go 
all lengths, let the end be what it may; for that which every man wants 
I want more than any man wants it on earth, and so commend me to a 
gentleman who wishes to perpetuate baronets through the female line 
of his family. I am entirely at your service: and although I may 
break a heart or two by turning Benedick, picking up and living pretty, 
I dare say 1 can make amends out of the ‘ military chest,’ eh, go- 
vernor ?” 

With very few further remarks, retorts, observations, or suggestions, 
the dialogue between the father, and one of his sons terminated, and 
they parted for the morning, under a sort of implied engagement to 
meet again during the course of the evening. 

Frank who really and truly had received a severe shock from the 
unqualified levity —blasphemy it must be called —of George, and 
even more excited by the grounds of his apology for using words, 
of the sacred origin of which he avowed himself, by way of justi- 
fication, so bitterly and blindly ignorant, had retired to his study, @ 
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sancium, rarely, if ever, invaded by either his father or his brother, 
whose tastes and pursuits, as we have said, and seen, were of a character 
so entirely opposed to his, that it would have cost them almost as 
much annoyance to make a descent upon his retreat, as it would have 
caused him to sustain it. 

It is not to be supposed that Sandy Bruff, the colonel, had on his 
side, as one of the high contracting parties to the projected treaty, gone 
thus far with the preliminaries without the fact having, somehow or other, 
reached the well-ringed ears of Mrs. Smylar. The pert old thing 
(and though old in face, she was still young in figure, quick in mo- 
tion, and active in all her turnings and twistings) was the first, and 
indeed the only person to whom Sandy Bruff communicated the steps 
he had taken. In furtherance of the great object she had constantly in 
view, she pressed their speedy completion upon her gallant master (if he 
might be her master called, whose mistress she was) in every possible 
way, and with every possible apparent motive, except those by which 
she was really and truly actuated. Nor is it to be imagined, that such 
being the case, she left any argument unbroached, any suggestion un- 
made to strengthen his resolution, and urge him to immediate proceed 
ings to bring about the match; pointing out to him especially what a 
capital thing it would be for him to get rid of all the worry of a large, 
cold, empty house in Harley-street, by living in which he was at a 
needless expense, and taking a small villa in the vicinity of town, or 
perhaps a snug house at Brighton, which she could entirely manage and 
make comfortable for him, with not more than three or four servants. 

‘“* That'll do, that'll do,” said Bruff, as the assiduous wasp-waisted 
verd antique brought him his hot white-wine-whey, after he was in bed. 
* That'll do, Smylar—eh!—I think you are right about Jenny, eh !—so 
am I—eli!”’ 

During which little pithy observation, interrupted only by sips from 
the gentle diaphoretic prescribed and prepared by herself for a cold 
which the gentle giant thought he had caught in a draught of air at 
the Doldrum, Mrs. Smylar, with a readiness and condescension far below 
her sphere in the establishment, performed the operation of ‘ tucking 
him up” in the most comfortable manner, taking leave of him (as we 
presume for the night) by saying, 

‘“‘ Rely upen it, colonel, the happiest day you will ever have will be 
that upon which Miss Jane is married.” 

‘That'll do, that'll do,” said Bruff; ‘I quite agree with you—good 
night, old woman; for the present—eh !—that’ll do.” 

And so, for the present, Mrs. Smylar retired. 

And now that we have got sufficiently forward in our history, to see that 
all the four persons to whom the matrimonial scheme, by which Jane 
Bruff is to be settled for life, are unanimously agreed upon the wisdom 
and propriety of the arrangement, it becomes necessary for us to look at, 
and examine the character and qualities of the intended and predestined 
bride herself, in order to ascertain in what degree the important fifth 
character in our dramatis persone may agree with the others, two of 
whom, be it understood, she had never heard of in her life, and one of 
whom, with all her affectionate regard for him, she felt conscious was 
entirely under the control of another. 

Jane Bruff was—but what she was, must, we perceive, form the sub- 
ject of another chapter. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE JOHN HOME, ESQ., 
AUTHOR OF “ DOUGLAS,” AND OTHER WORKS.* 


(Containing some pieces never befure published.) 


BY A NEAR RELATIVE. 


EnGuisu travellers on arriving at Vienna generally paid their compli- 
ments to the charge d'affaires. It happened that two travellers came 
with introductions to Mr. Liston, and being pleasant men he often met 
them, and paid them great attention. One day, however, a friend 
mentioned to Mr, Liston that the Englishmen were writing their travels, 

and that Mr. Liston was to occupy a conspicuous place in their narra- 
tive respecting Vienna and the emperor, and so forth. Mr. Liston, it 
seems, had been very communicative to the travellers, telling them a 
great deal about the emperor and his court; but that all this was to be 
published, and with a high varnish, perhaps, brought before the eyes 
of the emperor, appeared. a serious matter to Mr. Liston. 

It happened that the travellers and he were invited to the same party 
that evening, and they met at supper, and Mr. Liston observing his op- 
portunity, spoke out freely and said, ‘« It was the fashion in those days 
for young Englishmen to write trav els, and sometimes to expatiate with 
great freedom on very trifling matters; but that if any one should 
take the liberty of bringing his name into print he would blow his brains 
out!” The travellers were silent, and nothing more was heard about 
publishing the travels. The bold and able diplomatist is strikingly 
visible in this incident. 

In my intercourse with Sir Robert Liston I have said to him at times 
that he should write his own life. His answer was, that he should not 
know where to begin ; alluding, no doubt, to the various and long-pro- 
tracted missions in which he had been employed as ambassador. But 
it was not in bookmaking, in the common meaning of the phrase, that 
Sir Robert Liston was destined to be known. In the great volume of 
the world he hath written of himself very fully, and in characters which 
time will not easily efface. 

In more places than ] can name Sir Robert officiated as ambassador. 
In} America, Vienna, Frankfort, Holland, Denmark, Constantinople 
twice ; three quarters of the whole world received Sir Robert as the 
representative of the sovereignty of Great Britain, speaking to them all 
mildly, but firmly, of Britain’s industry, her rights, her power; and 
this man, who carried with him the fame and fortunes of a great nation, 
and who exhibited in his own person so eminent an illustration of its 
moderation, its courage, and its temperance, was the son of a plain 
Scotch farmer. In the small cottage where his mother lived I have 
often visited Sir Robert. ‘* When will you beable, Robbie, to buy me 
this bonnie place?” said the mother to her son one day. But on the 
same spot some, five-and-twenty years ago, the ambassador erected a 
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princely tower, that now looks over the whole county of Lothian—fine 
emblem of the rise and proud elevation of its owner ! 

John Home, in his intercourse with the world, had the happiness to be 
sincerely beloved by many, no one indeed who knew him was indiffer- 
ent to him, and many were entirely devoted to him. In this way, for 
a long series of years, he enjoyed more personal influence than most 
people of his time. It is well known that he was by no means a nig- 
gard of this influence, but exercised it most generously and diffusely. 
No one ever got a cold reception from him. His very looks invited, 
and gave assurance of ready and effectual service. 

I have often heard it said that half of the young clergymen of the 
Scotch church were indebted to him for their livings; many whom [ 
have known personally were so: many of the army and navy held their 
commissions through his recommendation, whilst some who made for- 
tunes in other lines abroad, have been so honest as to ascribe to John 
Home all their success in life. There never was a life of more exten- 
sive benevolence than his—a benevolence flowing from a most generous 
nature, and a warm affectionate heart. 

Yet his influence was never of a political nature, but arose entirely 
from the respect in which he was held by his personal acquaintances ; ; 
and though thus liberally diffused, that it was employed specially in 
favour of that family nearest to him in affinity, is becoming in me to 
acknowledge: what sort of friendship, too, existed there, and what 
feelings it hath engendered, may in part appear from these imperfect 
notices. 

Had some of the biographers of this distinguished man seen him so 
closely as I have, witnessed the looks with which he conveyed to 
friends intelligence of good news, the gush which suffused his eyes in 
announcing bright prospects of prosperity, they surely would have 
dwelt a little more on these admirable traits in the character they had 
undertaken to portray. 

Distinguished as he was as a man of genius, noted as a warm 
patriot, he was even more single and eminent as an amiable man, a 
zealous friend, an accomplished gentleman; and, with all these quali- 
ties, in domestic life gentle and forgiving as a child. 

It has been said, I believe, that John Home was a courtier. If by 
this is meant that he respected rank and power in society, I freely 
admit the truth of the remark. He was too much a man of the world 
to disclaim what is so universally acknowledged, and too much of an 
aristocrat to oppose this general propensity ;—but if it be intended to 
insinuate that he paid court to greatness in order to advance a private 
interest,—to curry favour, as the phrase goes, every look,—sentiment, 
and act of the man refutes this. 

Fifty or sixty years ago the highest classes in this country were much 
the best educated, best informed, and best disposed of the community ; 
and it is not surprising that he should cultivate such society as finding 
it more congenial than any other. At that time John Home was 
within a few lives of the pr Aira and had chance placed the coronet 
on his brow, it is as certain that he would have maintained all the 
— and dignities of his order, as that he would have greatly added to 
its lustre. 
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The same experience of the world, of which I have spoken, im- 
pressed him with a conviction of the importance of a little patronage 
in life, and the value of a good introduction, as his own most beautiful 
language testifies in Lady Randolph's appeal to Douglas. 

“Ah! my son, 
Thou dost not know what perils and injustice 
Await the poor man’s valour. 
The noblest blood in all the land’s abash’d, 
Having no lackey but pale poverty.” 

Upon one occasion I was myself going abroad on business of import- 
ance, and was preparing to embark immediately. He heard of my in- 
tention, and sent notice to me by no means to go abroad without the 
best introductions, and these he would procure for me. Accordingly I 
was furnished with a variety of letters, which procured for me an inte- 
resting reception abroad, and have laid the foundation of friendships 
which exist even at this day. 

While bearing witness, however, to the purity and disinterestedness 
of John Home’s motives and actions, I would not avoid mentioning 
that he was far from allowing to pass unnoticed those advantages with 
which he was surrounded, in his intimacy with Lord Bute. He en- 
joyed, as I have said, a handsome pension from the king, and also a 
considerable revenue from his office as conservator in Campvere : and 
what should he have sought more? Some of his relations, too, were 
assuredly favoured by Lord Bute, and his old friend Barrow owed his 
appointment to the commissariat to the poet’s intercession with his 
lordship. 

But the Earl of Bute himself had but a short career in the political 
world, and in a few years the first lord of the treasury, the principal 
secretary of state, and the favourite of the prince and king, had not 
influence to procure a commission for his own son. The following is a 
remarkable letter from Lord Bute on this subject : 


“ London, 25th March, 1773. 
‘* Dear Home, 

‘©T don’t wonder you are surprised at not hearing from me: it would 
appear to any one else most unkind ; but you know me enough not to 
measure my friendship by my letters. 

‘‘Alas! my friend, fortune has been determined to empty every 
envenomed arrow out of her quiver against me, which, joined to so long 
a state of bad health, will bring matters to a quicker issue. Few men 
have ever suffered more, in the short space I have gone through, of 
political warfare; and yet the violence of open enemies has least 
affected me. Think, my friend, of my son Charles being refused every 
thing I asked! | 

‘*] have not had interest to get him a company, while every alderman 
of a petty corporation meets with certain success. 

‘* If I don’t succeed better, I shall certainly offer him to the emperor. 
Adieu, my good friend. Health, quiet, and happiness attend you 
many years. 


‘* Yours, 
‘“< Bute.” 
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In speaking of the Earl of Bute, I have no small pleasure in adverting 
to a circumstance which, slight as it is, may do much to remove the 
imputations which have been cast on the character of that minister. 

It is well remembered that when the Earl of Bute was in power the 
popular outcry was roused against him, and he was accused, not spar- 
ingly, of holding views hostile to freedom, and as the friend and coun- 
sellor of the young king, inculcating principles in that quarter incom- 
patible with British liberty. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, was 
perhaps the most forward of the accusers of the noble earl, and used 
this as one great engine by which he raised himself to popularity. But 
mark how light a matter, a bagatelle, refutes all this. 

In a letter from Lord Bute to Jolin Home, dated the 20th September, 
1755, he says: 

‘“‘T once thought of sending you a beautiful ode of Voltaire’s, on the 
Lake of Geneva, but I see they have published it; so that you will cer- 
tainly see it. Yet I must give you here a few lines out of it. 


“« C’est sur ces bords heureux 
Quw’ habite des humains la déesse éternelle, 
L’Ame des grands travaux, l’object des nobles veux, 
Que tout mortel embrasse, ou désire, ou rappelle ; 
Que vit dans tous les cceurs, et dont le nom sacré 
Dans la cour de Tyrans est tout bas adoré, 
La liberté 


‘And again, talking of the people’s success in defending Geneva 
against the sovereign, he says : 


“« ¢ Leurs fronts sont couronnés de ces fleurs 
Que la Gréce au champs de Marathon prodiguait aux vainqueurs, 
C’est la leur diadéme, ils en font plus de compte 
Que dun cercle a fleurons de Marquis ou de Comte. 
On ne voit point ici la grandeur insultante 
Portant de l’épaule au coté 
On ruban que la vanité 
A tissue desi main brillante. 
Ni la fortune insolente 
Repoussant avec fierté 
La priére humble et tremblante 
De la triste pauvreté. 
On n’y méprise point les travaux nécessaires, 
Les états sont égaux et les hommes sont freres.’ ' 


*¢ Excellent truth! with which I will end this scrawl, desiring you to 
believe me, 
‘¢ Dear Home, 


‘¢ Yours most sincerely, 
‘* Bure.” 


It is not in human nature, that the man who wrote the foregoing 
letter could entertain sentiments hostile to liberty. The reverse must 
be the truth; and were there no other evidence existing of the mind of 
that truly good man and the spirit of his counsels, were there no other 
evidence either of a corresponding sentiment in the mind of the poet to 
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whom this familiar letter is addressed, the warmest friends of both par- 
ties might be satisfied. 

The occurrences of very early life, especially the homely nursery- 
scenes, make a strong impression on our fancy, and continue, I dare 
say, to be remembered by us to the last hour of existence; accordingly, 
J remember that when very young, our mother used to take wagers with 
us that she would make us cry at her reading to us the tragedy of 
‘<< Douglas,” and always won her wagers. She was a great admirer 
both of the poet and the man, and while her finely-toned voice sounds 
yet in my ears, I see the tear which at times glistened in her own eye, 
as she instilled into our young hearts those warm sensibilities which 
that beautiful poem is so calculated to excite. 

It was the fashion of those times for the gentlemen to wear finely- 
embroidered frills at the breast and wrist, and she used to tell of her 
uneasiness and heavy regrets when the poet, seated in the great arm- 
chair, used in his revery to ruffle and treat with very little ceremony 
the fine hand-frills he wore, always and at the same time, making apo- 
logies for his great inattention to ‘the frills. 

She would also tell us of the aversion the poet had to voyaging by 
sea. It was an element he never liked, and this peculiarity was once 
the cause of no small embarrassment on a very interesting occasion— 
the marriage of his own brother. He was then minister of Athelstane- 
ford, and was to officiate as clergyman atthe marriage ceremony. The 
young lady, the bride, lived with her father in Fifeshire, : and the mar- 
riage was to take place there. 

Long after the appointed hour for the marriage had passed, there was 
no appearauce of John Home, and at such atime the absence of the 
clergyman became a serious affair. 

As the last resource, a servant was despatched to a distance of four 
miles for the clergyman of the parish; but before this auxiliary could 
reach the house, John Home himself had appeared, and in high spirits 
telling his adventures, It was in the stormy month of September, and 
as the poet at the best season pre ferred a voyage of two miles to seven 
miles, he had crossed the Firth of Forth at the narrow pass of Queens- 
ferry, nine miles further up, instead of embarking at Leith, and in this 
way was thrown out of his time. 

Notwithstanding this he was always punctual to engagements—a sort 
of watchful impatience kept him constantly in mind of his next step. 
When I have gone to dine with him, I always found him with his 
watch in his hand, and every minute thereafter the watch was consulted 
till dinner was announced, He had to be sure an excellent appetite, 
which kept him, no doubt, in good training as to this. His doctor said 
he eat a great deal too much. He liked wine, but by no means drank 
much ; every day he drank a little, which the man of physic also in his 
temperance did not approve of. 

Claret was his favourite wine, as is proved by his well-known epigram 
upon the occasion of the duty upon that wine being raised ; but he was 
no connoisseur in the matter, if it was claret it was enough, ‘and his pre- 
dilection seemed merely fancifal. 

His company at my table was no ordinary treat—he was pleased with 
every thing, and seemed to dispose himself for eajoyment. He assured 
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me by his looks of great interest and warm friendship. He knew he was 
in my father’s place, who died when I was a boy, yet he never spoke of 
him nor in any manner alluded to him. . 

Such topics affected him deeply, and in that way perhaps he shunned 
them. He was always much affected by news of the death of his old 
acquaintances, almost all of whom he survived. So much did he feel 
on these occasions, that contrivances were fallen on to palliate the in- 
telligence and sometimes to hide it from him. 

After dinner he usually took snuff, but did not snuff like other 
men. In general he only pressed the pinch of snuff rapidly across his 
nose, and he did this with a considerable air, while his snuff-box, not 
unfrequently afforded the subject of some anecdote. 

He often played a game at whist: he seemed fond of it, not as a 
gamester, for he played for a trifle or nothing, but as a rallying-time for 
friendly and social intercourse. He was no great player, and it was not 
unusual for those who played with him to witness something like ab- 
sence of mind, or indifference to all the critical turns in the game. 
They might rally him on this indifference, but with him it all passed 
lightly. Yet, 1 would here observe, that Jolin Home never could be 
styled the absent man ; it is a part he never acted in society. He never 
appeared abstracted from the present scene, or in any way to wander 
beyond it. Hewas more observant of courtesy and the proprieties of 
social communion. If fancy was at work at all, and with such a man 
it surely was not long idle, he seemed to hold it in subjection to his 
will, not suffer it to make him its slave. It was in the closet only he 
would listen to its inspirations, and hold converse with its suggestions. 
What greetings he gave it there, and to what noble effect he applied the 
divine current of his thought, the whole world can judge. 

He liked the theatre, entering into the spirit of the performance with- 
out any of the captious disposition of a critic; indeed, he was always 
pleased, and every celebrated performer in any of his tragedies was 
always ‘‘ the best he had ever seen.” . 

It must have been highly gratifying to John Home, to see his own 
name displayed in large Roman characters on the drop scene, which for 
many years hung in front of the stage of the Edinburgh theatre. 

There was a figure bearing a laurel-wreath pointing out to Fame the 
name of ‘** Home” inscribed upon a pyramid. And here I am very 
naturally led to touch on a subject which has long occupied some 
schools and as far as I know is still a subject of disputation: viz., the 
morality or immorality of the stage. 

That those who have entered the open field of fictitious composition 
should have sometimes given too loose a rein to fancy, is certainly more 
to be regretted than wondered at in this age. But that this incidental 
flaw in the machine should go to condemn the whole dramatic art—that 
this trick of intrinsic fancy should debar us altogether from the enjoy- 
ment of stage-representation, hath, I dare say, been regarded by many 
as a harsh and illiberal decision. 

Where the evil doth exhibit itself, the voice of disapprobation alone 
will always have power to discourage and destroy it. The stage will 
éver reflect the sentiments most generally in favour, and by observing 
the complexion of its morality, we may jydge pretty accurately of the 
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prevailing hue of the times. Its mimicry, though powerful to foster 
and encourage feelings which the mind approves, has small success in 
assailing these convictions, and no creative power to inspire any emotion 
which conscience is in arms to resist. Rather, then, than raise the 
cry against the dramatic art, be it the general aim to cultivate and pro- 
mote those tastes and principles, which will lead to the perfect purity 


of the stage. 
A graver authority on the subject of morals I should not desire to 


quote, than him whose life I have been reviewing, and from the tenour of 
that life we may gather what were his sentiments upon this point. 

We behold [x Home, a man distinguished by every virtue, a cele- 
brated scholar, and a member of a most holy order, devoting, ‘through 
a long life, his talents to the culture of the dramatic art; making 
virtue, heroism, truth, and fortitude his theme ; enlisting our sympathies 
for these, and arraying them against vice and unchastened passion ; 
his golden periods, “the luxury of our intellectual taste; his sentiments, 
like stars set up to lighten and to enkindle generous emulation. Seeing 
this, who can impugn his motives, complain of the application of his 
talent, or doubt that the most enlightened principle inspired and 
guided his labours ? 

To those who are accustomed to consider smoothness and melody of 

oetical diction as the result of a musical ear, it may appear surprising 
that John Home had neither taste for, nor appreciation of the art of 
sweet sounds. 

Recalling all the personal peculiarities of this gifted and amiable 
man, his pi artialitv for the colour of green occurs to me vividly ; perhaps 
it was his ancestral notions, that encouraged his taste for ‘the family 
colour; but so it was, his wardrobe always ‘boasted a garment of bottle- 
green. 

I have seen him, however, in all his variety of attire. In his clerical 
suit; in his regimentals, as an officer of the Buccleugh Fencibles; in 
his claret-coloured uniform, when he sat as conservator in the general 
assembly of Scotland ; in his dark bottle-green, which became him best 
of all; and in his court-dress, in which he is represented by one of the 
happiest and most elegant efforts of the pencil of Sir Henry Raeburn. 

When I asked him to sit for this portrait, he shook me kindly by the 
hand, and seemed gratified by the request, and during the progress of 
the work displ ved considerable anxie ty for its completion. 

It is certainly the masterpiece of the artist, and is allowed by judges 
of all degrees and countries, to be a gem of great value. He had fre- 
quently be ‘en painted before by different artists, and also by Sir Henry ; 
and recently a bust, taken from the portrait in my possession, has been 
executed by Mr. Angus Fletcher, which isa work of much merit, and 
wonderfully like, conside ting the difficulty of such an undertaking. 

A small matter sometimes serves to characterize the man. At the 
advanced age of seventy-five, we find John Home keeping up and en- 
couraging the remembrance of ancient friendships, by continuing to be 
a member of the “ Hen C lub,” as it was called. 

The youngest class in the Edinburgh College, had, in those days, 
the sobriquet of the “* Hen Class ;” and he and his contemporaries had 
formed themselves into a club, under a title which, doubtless, in their 
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elevated moments afforded a subject for plenty of crowing over the old 
boasted Roman name of the class, ‘* The Humanity Class.” 
The following is a copy of the invitation card, in the year 1797: 


“ Edinburgh, 8th March, 1797. 
“¢ Chuck, Chuck! 
‘‘To a meeting of Hens, in Fortune’s, Princes’-street, on Friday, 
17th March current, where your company is requested by 
‘““ Geo. Brown, 
** Joun Maccowan. 


‘¢ Dinner on the table at 4 o’clock, p. m. 


“ To John Home, Esq., of Kilduff, 
“ N. Hanover-street.” 


Amongst the great mass of papers that have come into my hand, are 
numerous epitaphs, epistles in verse, &c., to different persons, but 
mostly so fragmentary as to be unfit for publication. The verses 
written upon the death of Provost Coutts, of Edinburgh, which his son, 
the London banker, told me were the finest of John Home’s composition, 
are unfortunately lost. The epitaph to his brother David, like the 
books of the Sibyl, every time I turn to it seems to grow in value. It 
is in Latin, but only a line or two remains to be seen. His brother was 
in the navy, and died abroad, and the poet speaks with enthusiasm of 
his exploits, and bewails his loss in fervid terms, in this way erecting, 
as he says, the cenotaph— 


“ Fortissimi et delectissimi Fratris.” 


I have also met with very spirited prologues and addresses in verse, 
for different actors and actresses, in particular one for Mrs. Barry, and 
another for Mrs. Abingdon, both first-rate performers of that day. 

At different periods of his life, as was formerly mentioned, he yielded 
to his sanguine temperament, and addressed the public on various 
topics through the medium of the periodical press. Amongst the last 
of his appeals of this sort, I find him taking up the pen to denounce 
Tom Payne’s works. 

It is surprising in how many ways he condescended to notice such 
a’ writer. Sometimes entering into particulars of his low origin and 
habits, at others in a dramatic form, introducing young recruits to tell 
of the mischief which Payne’s writings were working in the army, and 
at another devoting the author and his pages to all the fires and tor- 
ments of another world. Whether such lucubrations ever met the pub- 
lic eye, I cannot say, but the subject of them is now falling rapidly into 
oblivion. 

Early in the spring, I think it was of the year 1801, John Home 
spoke of going to London, a jaunt he always looked forward to with 
all the ardour of a youth. He was now, however, far advanced in life, 
declining, and his nearest relations very naturally heard of his propo- 
sal with uneasiness. At this time I had business to transact in London, 
and it was agreed that I should accompany him, and an early day was 
fixed for our departure. 
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I had promised to be with him by eight o'clock in the morning ;_ but 
he, always watchful and anxious, sent his man Thomas a few minutes 
before the hour to acquaint me that the post-chaise was at the door, 
and that all was ready. In two minutes I joined him, and found him 
all life and in high spirits for the journey. The servant Thomas, a Ber- 
wickshire man, accompanied us in the carriage. 

Nothing could exceed the pleasure with which we moved forward. 
The poet had often made the same journey before, and through our 
whole progress he was recognised at the stages where we stopped, by 
the different hosts, who seemed to double their civilities when they saw 
him. 

At Newcastle Sir Alexander Kinloch, of Gilmerton, his oldest friend, 
of whose family I have before spoken particularly, ¢ came to meet John 
Home. Wearrived at Newcastle about midday, and Sir Alexander and 
the host of the inn were on the stairs. 

Their meeting was most interesting, and in innumerable ways did 
Sir Alexander show his respect and attachment for his old friend. 

We dined together; and when the bottle was wearing low, the poet, 
in the jollity of his heart said, “ Well, Sir Alexander, you have come 
agreat way to see me. You will now take my bottle : -” and with the 
air of a spark of thirty, he drew out his long purse and ordered another 
bottle of the same wine, paving for it instanter. Old remembrances 
and allusions, interesting to both parties, formed the substance of the 
conversation ; and when the two friends parted, they embraced each 
other very warmly. + 

Excepting this halt at Newcastle, we always travelled through the 
whole day, seldom stopping till the evening, at which time we ‘dined. 
The poet always dressed before dinner at whatever hour we arrived ; 
and before retiring to bed, there was generally a tasting of something 
for which the place might be famed. He had a notion about rum, 
fancying it the only spirit in which there is any nourishment, and some- 
times its aid was called into request in the evening. 

He never seemed exhausted or fatigued by the journey, and was not 
the last on foot in the morning. Every proposal he approved of and 
agreed to cheerfully, and in all things seemed to bend to the desires of 
others. In this way no wonder the journey passed pleasantly. 

When we came to Alnwick, and got sight of the ancient and im- 
posing castle of the Dukes of Northumberland, he said, ‘‘ The Duke 
of Northumberland was ancestor to the Earl of Home : it is from this 
house we all sprung.’’ And amongst his papers I find a note illustrat- 
ing this, entitled ** Genealogy of the Earldom of Home.” 

At the inn the host recognised the poet, and was entreated to sum- 
mon forth the old ostler, who it seems had been an appendage to the 
establishment for twenty years, and an old acquaintance of the poet’s. 

The ostler having appeared, and pledged his ;honour as an ostler to 
serve us with the best pair of horses in the stable, John Home gave 
him a crown from his own pocket, not to interfere with the stock purse 
of the journey. 

‘** Bless your honour!” said the astonished ostler, “ this is indeed a 
prize cup "7 

During the journey I kept the purse and disbursed, and was re- 
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minded by the poet to pay the postboys handsomely. ‘* You should 

ring the half-crown on the window-glass,” he said gaily; but that was 
unnecessary; the sound of his liberality had reached their ears long 
ago, they seemed conscious of their freight, and they now displayed 
their utmost zeal of whip and spur in anticipating their reward. 

When we arrived at Ferrybridge, again the hostess, a genteel elderly 
matron, recognised the traveller, and in the most courteous manner en- 
tered into conversation with him, and complimented him upon his hale 
and hearty appearance. 

In the afternoon of the fifth day, I think we came within a stage or 
two of London, when a council was held. Thomas, who had been well 
instructed at home to take special care of his master, and who had very 
likely heard stories of the perils of approaching the great city in the 
dark, put in his protest against proceeding, and it was agreed, as the 
sailors say, to lay-to during the night. 

Next morning we were again in motion, but now John Home was no 
longer to be distinguished as a traveller. 

As you approach London, the stream, fed from a thousand chan- 
nels, rapidly expands as it were into a great estuary, on which objects 
lose their individuality ; and soon you begin to touch the vast ocean of 
the population of this wonderful and mighty mass, and enter on a new 
existence. 

A little after noon we reached Piccadilly, where lodgings had been 
prepared for the poet. 

He had been in the same place before, and immediately found him- 
self at home, the whole household, one after another, coming to wel- 
come his arrival. My head-quarters were to be in the city, and not 
without a feeling of uneasiness I took leave of my relation. 

My stay in town was short; yet I sometimes called at Piccadilly, and 
when the poet was not to be found I saw Thomas, who expressed his 
surprise at many things, and especially at the constant and extraordi- 
nary attentions of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland to his 
master, and at the crowd of visiters, many of them the distinguished 
characters of the time. 

One day when I called I found: the poet fast asleep in his chair, his 
head covered with a napkin. He had been out to Cadell’s, the book- 
seller, he said, probably to treat with him about the ‘‘ History of the 
Rebellion.” 

On the table lay the large manuscript of the history, which for the 
first time I had seen. I turned to the first page, and reading a few 
lines remarked that he had repeated the same expression in one passage. 
With great ease he replied he knew it, and in this way the passage was 
more elegant, ; 

_ Although his chief object in this journey to London was the publica- 
tion of his History, up to this hour not a word had ever been uttered 
of its existence; indeed, John Home never in the most distant manner 
alluded to any of his works. His tragedy of ‘ Douglas,” which has 
carried his name all over Europe, he never mentioned. He seemed the 
Only man of his time unconscious of its existence; and when at times 
I have broken in with an expression quoted from some of his own tra- 
gedies, it was only received with a smile, and the pleasure which it pro- 
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duced, though its gleam was quite visible, was enjoyed in silence. 
Ina day or two after the time just mentioned, I called to take leave 
of the poet, and receive his compliments for Scotland ; and it brings 
the full gush again from my heart when I say that when I rose to go, 
and approached this good and amiable man, he folded me in his arms, 
and kissed me with a warmth that quite surprised and overcame me, 

After the publication of the “History of the Rebellion,” it appears he 
had acquired some additional matter of interest, which he wished to 
introduce in a second edition of the work, but the booksellers, Cadell 
and Davis, relying on the terms of their contract with the author, 
would not agree to it, unless all the advantage were to be theirs. 

At this time of dilemma he writes the following letter to Mr. Coutts, 
the banker, who I believe loved the; poet as a brother, begging his in- 
terference with the booksellers. 

The naitveté with which he speaks of the booksellers’ terms, and his 
ignorance of their import, are quite characteristic of the man. 


“ Edinburgh, 15th July, 1802. 
“* My dear Sir, 

“A few days before I left London I called at Cadell and Davis's 
shop in the Strand; and as Mr. Cadell was not within, had a good 
dea! of conversation with Mr. Davis alone. After we had talked to- 
gether some time Mr. Davies wrote a paper, of which he made two 
copies, and read them to me—another copy is enclosed in this letter. 

‘* As I was not at all acquainted with the terms and phrases used 
by booksellers, I had not the most distant idea that any thing was 
meant by the phrase ‘ copyright,’ than a right to him and his partner of 
their share of a second edition of the ‘ History of ,the Rebellion.’ 
Since the first edition was published I have had several letters from the 
Highlands, which contain information that enables me to prepare a 
second edition of the history, which will be much superior to the first ; 
and it was my intention to have published that edition in two large 
volumes octavo ; but by the construction which Mr. Davies seems to put 
upon the paper which he himself wrote, I am engaged to give all the 
additions and corrections in my possession to him and his partner, 
which I certainly will not do if I can help it. Embarrassed in this 
manner, I apply to you, my dear sir, and sensible of all your civility 
and kindness, shown to me since we became acquainted, entreat you to 
interfere, and convince Mr. Davies that the account of this matter L 
give in the second page of this letter is just and true. 

‘¢ Believe that | am, with great truth, 
“* Most sincerely yours, 
‘J. Home.” 


How this affair was settled I know not, as at this time I was occupied 
with business at a distance. 

It may be well believed that the desire to see John Home, a man so 
distinguished in literature was very great; and that I, and others his 
relations, had at times pressing applications on this head. “I would 
rather see John Home than the king of England,” was often said to me. 
But I required to be somewhat scrupulous about this. It was not pos- 
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sible, however, entirely to evade requests of this sort, particularly from 
strangers in Scotland. 

At one time a young lady from abroad, who had been recommended to 
my attentions, was very importunate on this head. She was herself a re- 

markable character, very accomplished—a bluestocking, as the phrase 
goes, and was not to be denied. She had come to Scotland almost on 
purpose to see John Home, she said. 

At this time he was declining, and saw littleor no company. It was 
amongst his last years; all of which the young stranger was informed of, 
but to no purpose. Every word seemed to her, zhten her desire. She 
would look through a hole in the door, she would suspend her breath- 
ing, but see him she must. The young enthusiast of course prevailed, 
and was taken to see him—but who can describe such a scene ? 

With a searching look she surveyed the poet from head to foot. Re- 
gardless of every thing else, she drew near to hear him speak his few 
words ; she gazed steadfastly on his countenance, whilst a strong feel- 
ing of regret and sympathy was openly displayed in her own. Tt was 
altogether an interview too striking and deeply touching to be ever 
forgotten. 

In returning home she held up her finger, and in her foreign and 
peculiar accent, said, ‘* That little finger 1 would rather have lost than 
missed this sight !” 

A principle prevalent with men of the world is, to discourage in youth 
all propensity to poetic study. 

That this is a prudent economy I doubt not, but that such propensity 
is the source of much gratification to the individual, we have a striking 
evidence in John Home. At the early age of twenty we have seen his 
high-reaching spirit bestride his winged steed, and scour the wide and 
fertile domain of poetry; and now, at eighty, we find him still dipping 
for solace and refreshment into those springs, from which in early life 
he drew inspiration. 

A few verses written after a visit he made to Lord Melville, at 
Duneira, in the Highlands, when he was more than eighty years of age, 
are chiefly remarkable as being probably the last of his compositions. 

After some prefatory lines he: ‘proceeds to say, 


“« Ever since homeward I returned, 
Duneira is the theme, 
And still at midnight’s solemn hour, 
Duneira is my dream. 


“ Think not Duneira means but these, 
The hills, the rocks, the streams— 
The loyal hearts that greet you there, 
Of them my spirit dreams.” 


It is my opinion that this was the last time John Home took up his 
pen to imbody his thoughts in rhyme. 

And now having traced the poet in his long and varying course, it 
becomes my task to close the bright circle of his existence. For now 
the thick mists are ascending to the hill- -tops, twilight is setting in an~ 
nouncing the long night that is to come, and soon the author of 
*“* Douglas” must live only in his fame. 
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Shortly after the period of which I have spoken, John Home began 
gradually to droop, and a great change in his appearance became per- 
ceptible: his mind began to give way ; his recollection of names and 
of persons became faint and obscured ; and in the course of three or 
four years thereafter, every grace and faculty, both of body and mind, 
wasfobliterated and gone. 

When I called, and he was told who I was, he did not know me, he 
seemed conscious of nobody. He wore a small gold watch, of which 
he was fond—a present, I believe, from Lord Bute, which, by turning 
it round once or twice wound itself up: he now sat stooping in his chair, 
twirling his watch-chain and seals, and revolving often his watch in 
his hand. Second childhood had ensued. The noble vessel which 
but lately 

“ Lived in the breeze saluting earth and heaven,” 


now lay a wreck, waiting 


“On the verge of dark eternity. 
* * * ‘The tide returning hoarse, 
To sweep it from oursight.”” * * * 


The strength of his constitution kept him up in this condition for a 
long time. 

During the summer of 1808 he went for change of air to Mer- 
chiston, about two miles southward from Edinburgh, and on the 8th of 
September of that year, he died there. 

lad he lived only two weeks longer, he would have been eighty-six 
years old. 

He was buried in South Leith churchyard, and opposite to his grave 
a plain stone tablet, bearing the following inscription, has been at- 
tached to the outer wall of the church,—a singularly striking place truly, 
—as if the church, repentant of her former severities, had reclaimed for 
herself, and set up as her ornament, a name which the violence of past 
time had attempted, but in vain, to pull down: 


IN MEMORY 
OF 
JOHN HOME, 
AUTHOR OF THE TRAGEDY OF ‘* DOUGLAS,” 
&c. &c. &e. 
BORN ON 22d sepremBer, 1722. 


pDieED ON THE Sth oF sEpremMBER, 1808. 
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The estate of Perth, belonging to James Drummond, Esq. 2742 16 
His personal estate............cccccsccccssere 9 12 

Life rented by his mother.................. 519 0 

Estate of William Viscount Strathallan............... 310 14 
His personal estate........cccccee ceeeeees 3 14 

- Alexander Lord Pitsligo...... ..........0000 3ll 5 
His personal estate............cssceseeeees 22 6 

“ David Wemyss, Esq., called Lord Elcho... 500 0 

i. William Earl of Kilmarnock............... 1712 18 
His personal estate ............csseeseeeees 38 16° 

- Arthur Lord Balmerino.................00+ 770 «7 

~ Henry Kerr, of Graden................000s 143 16 

” George Hamilton, of Redhouse............ 851 

- John Hay, portioner of Restalrig......... 196 10 
His personal estate .........cscseseeeees 16 18 

1 = Francis Buchanan, of Arn ‘prior............ 320 7 
“ Sir James Kinloch, of Kinloch............... 478 4 

- Sir William Gordon, of Park............... 404 10 

- Francis Farquharson, of Monaltry......... 37 2 

- Charles Gordon, of Tarpersee............++. 43 18 

Jo. Hamilton, late tailor to the Duke of 

Gordon. Personal estate.............0.00 5667 7 

Lord Lewis Gordon. Personal estate... 1000 0 

‘i John Henderson, of Castlemains......... 29 6 

os John Gordon, of Glenbuckel............... 7 #O 

99 Adam Hay, of Astud..........c.cceseeseeees 45 17 

a George Abernethie... .......sseccseseceeeees 10 O 
Personal estate.........ccccccooeses cocecees 88 17 

- Andrew Porteous, of Burnfoot............ 26 12 
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9 Evan Macpherson, of Clunee........+..+++ 113 19 
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“ Donald Macdonald, of Lockgary ............ 51 6 

- Lachlan Maclachlan, of Maclachlan ...... 174 2 

9» Laurence Mercer, of Lethardy............... 266 2 
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Account of those attainted for rebellion in 1745; and of the annual 
rent of their estates, which were surveyed by order of the govern- 
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Estate of 
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James Stormont, of Silcanley .............4 105 16 7 
John Mackenzie, of Mackenzie ............ 500 710 
Simon Lord Lovat............ eupeeenaanes ecoeee 1008.18 O 
Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, younger...... 451 3 5 
Charles Stewart, of Ardshiel  ............... 47 5 1 
Ronald Macdonald of Clanranald............ 370 9 ll 
Roderick Mac Culloch, of Kinlochmordant 99 0 6 
George, Earl of Cromarty .............seeeeee 797 3 2 
Allan Cameron, of Callart...... pebtinessedeess 30 9 I 
Wm. Macgilivray, of Dunmaglass............ 119 11 9 
— Macdonald, of Borisdale ...............+++ 63 12 9 
Alex. Macdonald, of Glenco.............0++++ 47 O 6G 
Alex, Cameron, of Dungallan ...........00 159 15 7 
Lachlan Macintosh, Merch. Inverness...... 41 8 O 
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Sir Alexander Macdonald’s Bill for subsisting the Militia, in 1745. 


Account due to Sir Alexander Macdonald, for subsistence to the Militia 
Companies, raised by him during the Rebellion of 1745. 


To price of 473 cows, at 30s. each ...cccecesssseeees esteceess seeccess 
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Cash at different times for whiskey ........ ......:. 
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“ Boat’s freight from north coast ..........csseeceseoeees 14 5 O§ 
Cash to Lieutenant Donald Martin, who went to Inverness, 
with an ensign and 65 privates, to Isle of Skye ............... 24 14 5? 
To Captain Hugh Macdonald, who likewise went with a party 
to Inverness, and returned ...... idbeninbenteentaedinkebesiies tees 23 10 O 
For plaids, coals, shirts, shoes, &c., for them  ...ese..e..s.seeeees 135 12 0 
Cash at different times to the officers................cscceseeseees: - 7310 O 
For a boat from Dunaegan to Berneray in Glenely, with the 
Militia ArMS .....+.sereeees eeccerecccsccccsecces ceercececcecccccoscocecs 215 63 
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THE CONJURER! 
‘** Marry, come up! J can see as far into a wall as another !” 


Ir you'll tell me the reason why Lucy de Vere, 
Thinks no more of her silks, or her satins ; 

If you'll tell me the reason why, cloudy or clear, 
She goes both to vespers and matins : 

Then I think I can tell why young Harry de Vaux, 
Who once cared for nought but his wine, has 

Been seen—like a saint—for a fortnight or so, 
In aniche, at St. Thomas Aquinas’! 


If you'll tell me the reason, Sir Rowland will ride 
As though he’d a witch on his crupper, 
Whenever he hopes to join Rosalie’s side, 
Or is going to meet her at supper: 
Then I think I can tell how it is that his groom, 
With a horse that is better and faster, 
Though the coaches make way, and the people make room, 
Can never keep up with his master! 


If you'll tell me the reason why Isabel's eyes 
Sparkle brighter than Isabel’s rubies ; 

If you'll tell me the reason why Isabel's sighs 
Turn sensible men into boobies : 

Then I think I can tell—when she promised last night, 
To waltz, and my eye turn’d to thank hers, 

Why it was that my heart felt so wondrously light, 
Though I hadn’t a sous at my banker’s! 


If you'll tell me the reason a maiden must sigh, 
When she looks at a star, ora planet ; 

If you'll tell me the reason she flings her book by, 
When you know she has scarcely began it: 

If her cheek has grown pale, and if dim is her eye, 
And her breathing both fevered and faint is, 

Then I think it exceedingly likely that I 

Can tell what that maiden’s complaint is ! 
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THE ADVENTURES OF KHODADAD,*—No. I. 


A Tale of the days of Nadir Shah of Persia, founded on his- 
torical fact. 


BY THE HONOURABLE CHARLES STUART SAVILE. 


Cuap. I. 


‘“‘ They say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony : 
Where words are scarce, they’re seldom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 
He, that no more must say, is listened more 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose ; 
More are men’s ends mark’d, than their lives before : 
The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest, 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past.” 

Ricuarp II1., Act 11., Scene 1, 


Knopapap was the only son of a distinguished Serdar,+ who had 
been the constant and favourite companion of Nadir Khanf during the 
earlier campaigns of that far-famed hero of the East. 

Agrarees Khan, the father of Khodadad, was a soldier of the most 
undaunted courage, combined with extraordinary skill in military tac- 
tics, and so highly was his character esteemed by his illustrious master, 
that whenever an expedition was planned which required more than or- 
dinary science and valour in its execution, Agrarees was invariably the 
general selected by Nadir to conduct the enterprise. 

In one of these engagements fought by the Persians against the 
Turcomans, Agrarees Khan, whose courage had drawn him into the 
thickest of the fight, was separated from his comrades, and being sur- 
rounded by the enemy, fell mortally wounded, among a heap of slain 
raised by his solitary arm. 

He died, however, in a glorious hour; for, ere his gallant spirit had 
left its tenement of clay, victory had declared itself on the side of the 
Persians, and the last moments of the dying warrior were cheered by 
the friendly voice of his beloved master, who having been informed of 
the fall of his follower, hastened to the spot where Agrarees lay, and 
springing from his horse, gently grasped the hand of the wounded Ser- 
dar and requested him to name his last request, at the same time 
pledging his word for its performance. 

** | have an only son,” replied the hero, ‘‘ who—” here the voice of 
the dying man failed to give utterance to the words which trembled on 
his tongue. 

‘“‘T understand, my trusty and excellent Agrarees,” said Nadir; “I 


—- — _—— 


* The name Khodadad, when literally translated, means ‘‘ The Gift of God.”’ 
t General. t Afterwards Shah of Persia, 
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will adopt the boy, who shall never want a parent’s care ; rest assured of 
that! ’Tis Nadir promises.” 

The fallen general’s eye gleamed with a momentary brightness, and 
pressing his chieftain’s hand, he expired. 

Nadir cast a lingering look of anguish on the remains of the gallant 
hero, and it is asserted that a tear for an stant dimmed his eye; it 
was a solitary tear, a tribute to the memory of one who had been the 
partner of his toils and the associate of his earlier days, and whose loss 
to his country was irreparable; for a more gallant spirit had never 
burned within a Persian bosom. 

On arriving at his tent, Nadir Khan commanded the son of Agrarees 
to be brought to him, and taking the child in his arms, repeated aloud 
the promise he had given to the father on the field of battle, and 
called Heaven to witness his intention of fulfilling the same. It was a 
fine and touching spectacle to behold the rough and hardy warrior 
caressing the young child; Nadir, who amid scenes of bloodshed and 
horror, had remained stern and immovable; Nadir, on whose breast 
the cries of the wounded, or the groans of the victims of the battle’s 
rage had never appeared to take the slightest effect, was melted even to 
womanly softness, as he gazed upon the face of the little cherub, for 
he called to mind that this was all that remained of the blood of 
Agrarees. 

After his eyes had been fixed for the space of several minutes in 
silence on the child which he held in his embrace, Nadir called to his 
Nazir,” and having given instructions concerning the young Khodadad 
mounted his horse and proceeded to examine the state of his troops, 
after the great, but dearly-purchased victory that had accrued to the 
Persian arms. 

* * * * a 

Khodadad was brought up near the presence of his patron, and re- 
ceived an education suitable to the high rank his father Agrarees had 
held. As years flew by in rapid evolutions, the youth gave tokens of 
surpassing quickness of intellect and activity of body; before he had 
arrived at the age of fourteen, the royal stable contained no steed, 
however stubborn or intractable, that he could not manage with the 
most perfect ease ; and by the time he had attained his eighteenth year, 
not a youth throughout the kingdom was his equal in martial exercises. 
In the manly sport of the jereed, or the unerring aim with which he 
could fire a rifle from the back of his horse, while the animal was at full 
speed, few could compete with him; indeed, in all the qualities re- 
quisite to form an accomplished soldier, namely, courage, skill, strength, 
and activity, Khodadad bid fair to excel the most practised warriors of 
Jran.+ As he approached the years of discretion, be increased in 
favour with Nadir, who, during the interval of time that had elapsed, 
had been raised to the throne of Persia, and extended his conquests to 
the Indian dominions. 

One morning the monarch having called Khodadad into his presence, 
addressed the young man in the following terms: 





* Chief of the household ; literally, overlooker. 
¢ Iran, the Asiatic name for Persia, 
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‘‘ Khodadad ! above fifteen summers have passed over your head 
since the death of your father Agrarees, in the moment of victory, and 
it is now time that the promise I made to that excellent man be fulfilled. 
A week hence I shall lead my army against the rebellious Afghans, 
who appear to have buried in oblivion the severe discipline my power- 
ful arm dealt among them in former days; and as it is my desire to 
afford you an opportunity of distinguishing yourself, I appoint you to 
the command of a regiment of horse. Go, emulate the actions of the 
gallant Agrarees, and do not forget you are his son; but mark me, 
Khodadad, let not your present elevation dazzle your understanding, 
and cause you to neglect your duty. Remember, Nadir’s eye is every 
where, and that the king can punish as well as reward. Go!, waste 
not your breath in thanks. Let your actions prove you worthy of the 
trust imposed upon you.” 

Elated with joy, the young aspirant for military fame quitted the 
royal presence, and proceeded to take command of his regiment, which 
was composed almost entirely of warriors chosen from his father’s tribe, 
and the week that remained, ere the army directed its march towards 
the enemy's frontier, was employed by the young Khodadad in drillin 
and exercising his soldiers. His zeal therein did not escape the Shah’s 
observation, who, during a review which took place on the day previous 
to the army’s departure, exclaimed, 

‘¢ Barakillah !* Khodadad, you promise well; if in the field of battle 
you perform your part as perfectly as on the parade-ground, you will 
rival the deeds of your father; keepthe name and renownof Agrarees 
in your memory, boy! and it will go hard if you imitate not the ex- 
ample he has afforded you.” 

The heart of Khodadad beat with rapture at this compliment, coming 
from so high a quarter, and he secretly vowed that no want of valour 
on his side, should screen the Afghans from feeling the power of a Per- 


sian arm. Every hour seemed insupportable until the enemy were in 


sight. 

The engagement commenced, the youth perceived the penetrating 
eye of Nadir fixed upon him, and eager to distinguish himself rushed 
to the conflict; his soldiers followed, and after a desperate struggle, 
victory declared itself for the Persians, 

Khodadad had performed prodigies of valour, and when bleeding 
from many wounds and covered with dust he stood before the Shah, 
the grateful words of commendation (spoken by the mouth of Nadir), 
together with the gaudy Kalaat,t+ and title of Khan, and the rank of 
Serdar, which were bestowed upon him by his’royal master as rewards 
for his gallant conduct in the field, made him forget his bodily suffer- 
ings and bless the auspicious day on which he first beheld the light. 

“ * e ° os a 

Nadir Shah was giving audience in one of the palaces at Ispahan, to 
his ministers and officers of state, when suddenly directing his discourse 
to a courtier who was standing near, he addressed him with, 

‘« Meerza Kerbelah, you are a good subject and a clever man; Allah 
has bestowed a proper quantity of brains upon you, and your face is at 








* Bravo. + Dress of honour, 
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present white before the Shah ; the governorship of Azerbijan is vacant, 
and must be filled.” 

‘So please your gracious majesty, the asylum of the universe is 
right,” replied the Meerza, who believed it was the Shah’s intention to 
confer the situation on him. ‘ Ibrahim Khan is dead, the will of Allah 
must be fulfilled.” 

‘* Well,” continued Nadir, ‘‘ we have found a successor to the office, 
one in every way fitted for it. Look you, Meerza Kerbelah, you are 
well read in state affairs, and no one understands financial questions 
better ; and although you are not, perchance, as brave as a servant of 
the state ought to be, still it is scarcely to be expected that a man of 
the pen should possess the heart of a lion.” 

‘*So please your majesty,” observed the courtier, ‘“‘ your slave is 
your sacrifice.” 

‘*’Tis well,” said the Shah, ‘‘ we have conned over your merits, and are 
about to reward them. Know that it is our gracious intention to appoint 
you to the viziership of the government, therefore you must prepare to 
proceed to your post, and look you well to your duty; remember, the 
Shah is not to be trifled with, and any neglect on your part, will be se- 
verely punished.” 

The Meerza was thunderstruck as Nadir pronounced these words, 
which proclaimed that he was merely to be the second instead of the 
first in command; but dissembling his disappointment, he bent his 
head on his breast, and with true Persian duplicity, extolled the be- 
nignity of the king in thus showering down honours on the head of 
such an humble object, who was not even worthy to sweep the steps in 
front of the palace. 

Nadir heard these phrases with impatience ; for his was a noble nature, 
more easily propitiated by gallant actions, than the smooth sentences of 
a courtier. 

The wily Meerza observing the displeasure occasioned by his manner 
of speaking, quickly changed the strain of his conversation, without, 
however, his words losing their flattering tone. 

‘« May your majesty,” he said, ‘live for ever. Is your slave allowed 
to inquire who is the fortunate mortal whom your infinite wisdom has 
appointed to the situation of Governor ?” 

‘‘Ha! I had forgotten to inform you of the name of your com- 
mander,” observed the monarch. ‘‘ The governor we have chosen to 
represent us is Khodadad Khan; it is true he is young, but he evinces 
a mind superior to his years, and with a vizier of experience, like youre 
self, at his right hand, cannot fail to give satisfaction in his new em- 
ployment. Go! prepare to accompany the Khan to the seat of his 
government—you are dismissed.” 

At these words, Meerza Kerbelah made the proper obeisance and 
withdrew. 

The new vizier was aman of middle age, who had laboured hard for 
many years to arrive at the highest dignities of the state. Of great 
natural abilities, he had improved them by deep application, and had it 
not been for one failing, most probably would have succeeded in his 
most sanguine expectations. But this failing, or rather foible, retarded 
his progress on the highway of ambition. 

Meerza Kerbelah had commenced life as a soldier, but before many 
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months had elapsed, it was unfortunately discovered that he had the 
greatest antipathy to face a cannon, and, alas! we must fain confess, to 
his shame be it spoken, Kerbelah had been known to trust several times 
for safety, more to the swiftness of his steed, than the weight of his 


sabre. 


Nadir, whose heart had never known fear, could little brook such a 
feeling inthe breast of any of his followers; however, Kerbelah, possessing 
most fortunately for himself, some friends at court, escaped the punish- 
ment of death, which his,master had originally intended to have awarded 
to his cowardice, but was degraded from his post in the army. His rise 
in this line, being thus summarily terminated, Kerbelah turned his ac- 
quirements into a channel where they were better suited to shine. He 
became a man of the pen, and prefixed the euphonous title of Meerza 
to his name. Nadir Shah fully appreciating his erudition, had found 
employment for him in this peaceful occupation, and having taxed his 
talents in several capacities, at length appointed him to the post of 
chief secretary. 

Meerza Kerbelab, elated at his promotion, remained in continual ex- 
posters of being appointed governor of a district, notwithstanding 

e was aware that the Shah considered skill in the use of arms, and 
courage indispensably requisite for such a situation; consequently, 
when the government of Azerbijan was vacated by the death of Ibra- 
him Khan, his expectations of the post being conferred on himself became 
most sanguine: and when the Shah commanded his presence, and 
praised his wisdom, he was convinced that the happy man whose face 
was to be whitened could be none other than himself. But when Nadir 
teen the word ‘‘viziership,” and it became evident that the 

eerza was only to have an inferior situation, it was with the utmost 
difficulty his chagrin could be concealed ; but when he understood that 
the youth Khodadad Khan was to be his commanding officer, he could 
scarcely refrain, notwithstanding his long practice as a courtier, from 
giving visible signs of the rage which took “possession of his breast; and, 
as he quitted the royal presence, he determined to revenge himself on 
the new-made governor on account of his disappointment; for the pre- 
ferment of a mere youth to himself was by no means the smallest 
source of his disquietude. 

On returning to his house, Meerza Kerbelah planned a scheme for 
the ruin of Khodadad, which appeared so secure of success, that the 
archplotter already conceived himself governor of Azerbijan; as his 
hopes led him to suppose that if the disgrace of the young Khan could 
be effected, the sole bar to his own promotion would vanish. 


Cuap. Il, 


* Lovely wert thou, O Flower of Earth, 
Above all flowers of mortal birth.”—Soutueyr. 


Knopapap received from the hand of his royal master the firman 
which consecrated him the Shah’s Vakeel,* and having been instructed 
in the duties of his office, proceeded to the city of Tabreez, the capital 





* Deputy-lieutenant. 
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of the province over which his rule extended, and entered with ardour 
on his new vocation. 

' The justice and moderation of the young governor soon became re- 
nowned through the province of Azerbijan, and the excellence of his 
laws discovered itself in the prosperity of the land. The people no 
longer, as under the dominion of former governors they were wont to 
do, murmured at paying their annual tribute ; for all were aware that 
no more than what justice required would be exacted from them. 
Robberies became unfrequent, as it was well known with what severity 
such infractions of the law were visited, and that no bribes would 
screen the malefactors from the punishment their crimes deserved. 

The Shah, was delighted at the excellent line of conduct pursued by 
his protégé, and failed not to shower down honours with a lavish hand 
upon the head of Khodadad ; and in consequence of the high favour in 
which the Governor stood at head-quarters, a bevy of flattering courtiers 
daily crowded his salaam,* continually professing their willingness to 
lay down their lives in his service, and among the foremost of these 
sycophants was the vizier Meerza Kerbelah. 

Khodadad, however, well knowing the character of his countrymen, 
was too sensible to place much reliance on the vows of devotion so 
often repeated. Whether he erred or not in his view of the lip-service 
of his parasites will appear anon. 

One lovely evening in the middle of spring, the young Khan return- 
ing from the chase, was passing by the walls of a garden adjoining a 
village about’ two fursuks+ from Tabreez, when he heard the sound of 
voices mingled with laughter from within. Impelled by curiosity he 
dismounted, and bidding his attendants await his return, proceeded on 
foot and alone to a spot where the wall having partially given way, 
presented a gap, through which he hoped to obtain a view of the party 
within. His expectations were not deceived; for on placing his eye to 
the fissure, he beheld an assembly of unveiled women, two of whom 
only being seated on a nummud,t{ while the remainder (a numerous 
party) were standing around, proclaimed at once, that the former were 
ladies of rank, and the latter their kaneezes.§ 

Before the ladies was spread a slight repast, consisting of kabobs, 
sherbets, and dried sweetmeats ; while a silver flask of curious shape, 
together with two cups, being near at hand, would have led an uncon- 
cerned spectator to imagine that wine was not a forbidden visiter at the 
banquet; but Khodadad had only eves for a single object, they were 
riveted on the countenance of the younger lady, which his heart in- 
stantly acknowledged to be the most lovely he had ever beheld; the 
damsel was of more tender age than her companion, and could scarcely 
have seen sixteen summers. 

As the party were not above twenty paces distant, Khodadad was 
enabled to obtain a perfect view of the beautiful maiden. He 
upon her until he was inflamed with the ardent passion of love, and 
some time elapsed, ere he could withdraw his eyes from the contem- 
plation of her charms. 





— 


* Levee. + A fursuk is nearly four, miles English measure. 
¢ A small carpet, about the size of a bearth-rug. 
§ Slave-giris, or women-servants. 
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At length it occurred to his recollection that his attendants might 
wonder at his protracted absence; with great reluctance, therefore, he 
tore himself from the spot, and mounting his horse, proceeded towards 
the city. 

After having ridden a few minutes in silence, he turned to a confiden- 
tial attendant who was in the rear, and having beckoned him to his 
side inquired, to whom the garden, which they had just passed, be- 


longed. 
‘So please your excellency,” answered the pishkedmud,* “ it is the 


property of Mahomed Koolee Khan.” 

‘* Has he a daughter?” continued Khodadad, in rather a hesitating 
tone, for he knew such a question was unusual among Mussulmans. 

“* As | am your sacrifice, my lord,” returned the domestic, perceiving 
the drift of his master’s inquiry, “it is my belief that the khan pos- 
sesses several; but the beauty of the youngest is reported to excel that 
of her sisters.” 

‘‘ Ha !” said the young khan, muttering to himself; ‘ ’tis well.” 

“And if your slave might be allowed to make a representation,” 
continued the wary attendant, ‘‘he would observe that the Khanum 
Semira (for such is the appellation of the lady) is said to entertain one 
of her friends this evening in her father’s garden.” 

‘* Enough, you have spoken well,’ interrupted the governor; ‘‘ and 
now bring me a kaleoon.’’+ 

On the morning following the above adventure, Khodadad proceeded 
in great state to the mansion of Mahomed Koolee Khan, and having 
informed that nobleman of the manner in which he had beheld his 
daughter on the previous evening, requested the hand of the lovely 
Semira in marriage.} 

Mahomed Koolee’s countenance glowed with undisguised rapture, as 
he listened to the proposal, and it was with much difficulty that he 
could assume the appearance of dignity suitable to the occasion, as he 
replied in courteous terms, how honoured he should feel by the alliance 
of his family with such an illustrious individual as the governor of Azer- 
biyan. 

'« But friend Mahomed Koolee,” observed Khodadad Khan, “ I have 
another request to make, although I am aware it is one of unusual 
occurrence; but you must allow my ardent love to plead in excuse, 
my anxiety to have ocular demonstration that your daughter is in reality 
the same I saw yesterday ; therefore, I desire to behold the maiden’s 
face, ere | come to a final decision.”’ 

The father demurred for an instant at this demand, so contrary to 
the customs of a Mahometan country; but, on calling to recollection 
the rank and power of Khodadad, he deemed it to be little short of 
madness, to give such a powerful personage, the slightest cause of 
otience. 

Requesting therefore the governor to await his return, Mahomed 
Koolee Khan proceeded to his anderoon ;§ what occurred during his 





-— 


* Body-servant. 

+ Water-pipe—a Persian of rank is always accompanied, when he rides out, by his 
pipebearer, who carries the kaleoon and its equipage on his horse. 
+ Sudden proposals such as this, are by no means uncommon ia the East. 
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§ loner, or women’s apartments. 
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absence is needless to recount, but in a short space of time he returned, 
and beckoned the governor to follow him. 

Khodadad arose, and accompanied his intended father-in-law to a 
small khelwet, or private apartment, where they discovered two women 
closely veiled, one of whom on the approach of the visiter uncovered 
her face, and presented to the eyes of the young khan, the countenance 
of an elderly lady. 

‘* My lord,” she observed, ‘‘ my husband has informed me of your 
request, and although it is contrary to general etiquette, in consideration 
of your high rank, we are prepared to wave the forms usual on these 
occasions, and have determined on gratifying your curiosity; but, bee 
fore I discover my daughter’s face to your Excellency, are you deter- 
mined to take her in marriage, should she be the identical maiden you 
beheld yesterday in the garden?” 

‘‘As I am a true Mussulman,” answered Khodadad, ‘ my star will 
be too much in the ascendant to cause me to hesitate for an instant in 
complying with such a request: should your daughter prove to be the 
same lovely girl I beheld yesterday, I shall be rejoiced to call her mine 
own. But come, let the damsel unveil, I am all impatience to behold 
her charms.” 

The mother slowly withdrew the veil that concealed her daughter's 
visage; and, to the delight of Khodadad, the same features which had 
so captivated his imagination on the preceding evening met his anxious 
gaze. 

The youthful lover was also enraptured at perceiving that the beauty 
of Semira lost nothing of its excellence on a nearer approach. She 
was lovely to a surpassing degree. 

Mahomed Koolee observed with satisfaction the impression that was 
made on Khodadad’s heart, and many were the ro schemes which 
flitted across his brain at the moment, conjured up by his reflecting on 
the noble alliance he was about to form,—‘‘ to be the father-in-law of 
the Governor of Azerbijan,” and that Governor “ the chief favourite of 
the king of kings.” What a noble foundation for his ambitious 
hopes ! 

To the disappointment of Khodadad, on his being requested to name 
the marriage-day, it occurred to the recollection of the parties present 
that the fast of Ramazan* would commence on the following morning, 
and that in consequence the nuptials must be deferred until the ap- 
proach of the Beiram.t A month to wait! Alas, how tedious a period 
did it appear to the lover! in anticipation how protracted a time to look 
forward to in the vista of futurity—how endless, how insupportable ! 

The anxiety of the youth was, however, moderated by an agreement 
entered into by Mahomed Koolee Khan and his wife, that the betrothed 
lovers should daily meet and pass a few hours in each other’s society, 
—the mother, however, being present during their interviews, 

On leaving the house of his intended bride, young Khodadad ap- 
peared to tread on air, so buoyant were his spirits, ‘‘ Allah, I thank 
thee,” he exclaimed, “ for the issue thou grantest to all my undertak- 
ings. O happy, thrice happy Khodadad, what a blest destiny is thine! 





* The Ramazan is a most severe Mahomedan fast. 
¢ The festival at the close of the Ramazan is called the Beiram. 
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Successful in the field of battle, in high favour with thy Shah, and now 
fortunate in thy love, who can compare his star with thine? O Allab! 
merciful Allah! accept the thanksgivings of thy humble servant.” 

These exclamations were uttered aloud, and were overheard by one 
near at hand, it was Meerza Kerbelah, who regarding the unconscious 
youth with a supercilious smile, muttered to himself, ‘‘ Pause awhile, 
Khodadad Khan, be not in such haste to extol thy fortunate star, for 
there is a cloud lowering in the horizon which forbodes a tempest that 
will ruffle your serenity.” 

‘* My lord,” he observed aloud, approaching the Governor with every 
mark of respect, ‘‘a Gholam shah (royalmessenger) has just arrived 
from the footstool of the king of kings, shall I give orders for his ad- 
mittance to your illustrious presence.” 

‘“« Be it so,” returned Khodadad ; “ bid him bring his despatches 
immediately to the palace, I will receive the royal firman in the 
Dewankhaneh.” 

‘‘T am your sacrifice,” replied the Meerza, ‘‘ and will see that your 

instructions be obeyed.” With these words he bowed low, and left the 
spot. 
The governor having proceeded to the audience-chamber, and taken 
his seat, Meerza Kerbelah presently introduced the Gholam, who, draw- 
ing a letter from the folds of his cap, raised it reverentially to his 
forehead, and delivered it into the hands of the Khan, who having per- 
formed the ceremonies requisite on the occasion of receiving a royal 
letter, opened it and perused its contents. Having achieved this duty, 
he motioned to the messenger to withdraw, and on being left alone with 
his Vizier, informed that personage that an intended expedition against 
the Turks was deferred for the present; ‘‘ and,”’ continued Khodadad, 
** although I am a warrior, and accustomed to the din of arms, I must 
fain allow that the news is not unwelcome ; for—but enough,” he con- 
tinued, as he perceived the eye of Meerza Kerbelah fixed upon him 
with a peculiar glance. ‘ Look you, Meerza, there is no necessity for 
mustering the troops of this province, as was formerly the intention of 
the Shah, peaceable overtures are about to be made by the enemy.” 

With these words Khodadad rose, and having placed the royal letter 
in his kalemdone (writing-case) inserted the letter in his bosom, aud 
calling to his attendants to follow him, left the apartment. 

‘** Alhamdellillah,” cried the Meerza, gazing on the retiring figure of 
his commanding officer, ‘* he suspects nothing, the plot works well; and, 
Tnshallah, the star of the mighty Khodadad will, ere long, cease to be in 
the ascendant—a few days hence, and he will be more inclined to curse 
than to bless his destiny. Ha! ha! look to thyself thou unsuspecting 
simpleton—follow with unconscious steps the path of love—drink to the 
dregs from the intoxicating goblet of pleasure. A little while, and you 
will find some thorns strewed in your gulistan [garden of roses} which 
will pierce your happiness to the root. I am certain my plot cannot 
fail; yon Gholam has pawned his very soul in my service, and dares 
not discover what I have done. O revenge! how sweet, how doubly 
sweet are the joys thou bestowest on him who plans his vengeance 
wisely! For my part, Inshallah, I have neglected nothing, the ruin of 
that accursed youth is sure, he is no longer the child of fortune. 
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Crap, II. 


“ The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpose and his conscience, 
Like heralds ’twixt two dreadful battles sent ; 


His passion is so ripe, it needs must break.” 
Kine Joun, Act IV., Scene 2. 


In the anderoon of Mahomed Koolee Khan sat Khodadad, in sweet 
converse with his beloved Semira, whose mother was seated at a short 
distance from the lovers, apparently anheeding their discourse. The 
happy couple had met several times, and the heart of Khodadad became 
daily more intoxicated with love. He had heard from Semira’s own 
lips that his person had been long known to her, and that he had 
been secretly beloved by the enchanting girl, who had often conned 
over, while alone in her chamber, the tales she had heard of Khodadad's 
valiant deeds of arms. 

Can it be a matter of wonder, therefore, that the termination of the 
Ramazan wasanxiously expected bythe youthful warrior? Every hour that 
he passed away from his mistress seemed an age, and there were moments 
when a dim foreboding, a feeling he could not define, came over him, 
that his happiness might be dashed to the ground in the very moment of 
gratification, but these gloomy thoughts always vanished when Semira 
was present. 

The maiden, as mentioned in the preceding chapter, was at this time 
about sixteen years of age, and possessed of beauty to an extent that 
would have melted the heart of an anchoret. But why attempt to de- 
scribe her charms? we will leave them to be imagined by the reader. 

As the lovers were conversing, in that language only interesting and 
intelligible to the parties concerned, Mahomed Koolee Khan suddenly 
entered the apartment, and informed Khodadad that his presence was 
most earnestly required without. Khodadad arose, and inwardly 
cursing the duty that drew him from the presence of his beloved, ac- 
companied the father of Semira to the beroon.* 

Having quitted the precincts of the harem, Mahomed Koolee turned 
to Khodadad, and exclaimed, in a tremulous voice, ‘* My lord, 1 am 
fearful all is not right, the Shah has arrived, unannounced, and but 
slightly attended, and having taken his seat in the palace, has com- 
manded your immediate attendance. Alas! my lord, what misfortune 
can this sudden visit portend ?” 

Khodadad for an instant was thunderstruck at this unexpected in- 
telligence, he was well aware that no occurrence of a common nature 
would have brought the Shah in this hasty manner to Tabreez without 
previous notice of his approach being sent. The royal letter which he 
had lately reeeived, made no mention of this visit ; and on revolving 
these things in-his mind, it must be confessed that a slight sensation of 
dread crept over him; it was, however, a momentary emotion, for on 
reviewing his past conduct, he was unaware of having given his royal 
mastert he slightest cause of displeasure. Conscious, therefore, of his 





* The outer chambers of a house. 
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innocence, Khodadad directed his steps with a firm heart towards the 
alace. 

Nadir Shah was seated on a nummud in the courtyard, near the 
fountain that played in front of the windows of the Dewankhaneh, 
around him stood several officers of state, whose travel-stained garments 
gave tokens of their having lately performed a long and hard-ridden 
journey. 

The countenance of the Shah possessed that stern expression which, 
when much displeased, Nadir was wont to assume; his bosom heaved 
with suppressed emotion, and his teeth were closely clenched together. 
On the appearance of Khodadad, the Shah, instead of receiving the 
young man in the bland and gracious manner that was usual to him, 
when Khodadad was wont to pay his respects at the royal salaam, on 
the contrary, addressed him in an exceedingly harsh and grating tone of 
voice. 

‘* How comes it, sir,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that our most positive com- 
mands have been disobeyed; why do I find no preparations for the 
approaching campaign with the Turkish dogs? Why is my visit un- 
expected? Speak, Khan, I am willing to hear what you have to say in 
defence of your conduct ; but I am afraid that your head has been 
turned with your past good fortune, and that you have been whiling 
away that time in pleasure that ought to have been occupied in the 
service of your king. Speak, sir, why, when we appraach the walls of 
this our city, do we not perceive the regiments of cavalry, which we 
commanded you to have in readiness, drawn out to receive us, Kho- 
dadad ? Is it thus that the interests, that the injunctions of your sovereign 
are neglected ?” 

‘« My liege, my royal master,” answered the astounded youth, 
‘‘ what ashes have fallen on my-head, that I should be accused of 

neglecting your gracious commands ! As Iam your slave, the humblest 
of your servants, I understand not the meaning of your majesty’s 
words.” 

‘* What do we hear?” said the Shah, half rising from his seat, and 
then resuming his position. ‘ Khan! Khan! do you deny having re- 
ceived our royal firman, which we despatched little less than a month 
since from our city of Ispahan 7 ? Unhappy boy ! why do you thus increase 
your fault by falsehood? We have seen the Gholam who bore the royal 
despatch, among your retainers, so do not attempt to deny his arrival. 
The commands in the letter he carried were to the effect that three 
thousand horse were to be collected inTabreez from your province, in order 
to be in readiness to depart for Erivanon the fourteenth of the month ; it is 
already the tenth, and I perceive no signs of any preparations for the 
campaign having been made, besides which you were informed of our in- 
tended visit, and although you could not have been aware of the exact 
day on which we should arrive, still it was your bounden duty to have 
been on the watch for our approach, Khodadad Khan, you have _pre- 
sumed too much on our favour. I am afraid you have eaten dist,” 

‘* Alas! my royal master, my gracious sovereign,” answered the Go- 
vernor, “ what words are these? Never have.I received any mandate 
to the purport you mention. It is true, indeed, that a Gholam shah 
arrived at this palace some days ago; but the firman he bore expressed 
an entirely different intention on the part of your majesty. As I am 
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your sacrifice, your slave was informed that overtures of peace had 
been made, and that the intended campaign against the Turks was 
postponed,” 

‘“Ha! say you so?” cried the king, his countenance assuming 
& sterner expression than before, and his eyes flashing with anger ; 
‘let us behold the epistle you have received. Have we traitors 
abroad ?” 

Khodadad drew forth his kalemdone, and extracting from the inte- 
rior, the letter which had been delivered to him by the Gholam, pre- 
sented it on his knee to his sovereign. Nadir hastily opened it, and 
having perused its contents, to the astonishment of all present, roared 
out in a voice scarcely articulate from rage, 

‘““ Here, Nasakchi* Bashi, prepare to strike off the liar’s head !” 

A man whose countenance gave tokens of the ruthless ferocity of 
its Owner, upon this command, stepped forward, and drawing his black 
Khorassan blade from its sheath, stood over the unhappy youth, await- 
ing the dread signal of death to be given. 

How often, when least expected, do misfortunes fall on the heads of 
the inhabitants of this mortal sphere! How often, in the very moment 
of gratification, is the cup of happiness dashed aside, and the bitter 
dregs of misery pa ae in its place! A short hour before, Khoda- 
dad Khan would not have exchanged situations with the mightiest mo- 
narch of the world—a short hour before, and his happiness was without 
alloy—in the presence of his beloved mistress, he was passing moments 
of the purest bliss; but now how changed the scene! Who would 
have envied him while the executioner’s sword was hanging over his 
head, ready to descend at a word—a nod, from one who was seldom 
known to recal a judgment once given. 

The Khan, ignorant of the cause of the Shah’s anger, but neverthe- 
less, perceiving that affairs had gone wrong, ceased to defend himself, 
— with Mahometan resignation inclined his neck to the expected 
blow. 

For the space af a minute Nadir gazed steadfastly upon the face of 
the unhappy youth; it was a minute of awful and breathless anxiety to 
the spectators, the pulsation of whose hearts was almost audible, so vio- 
lently did the blood, excited by fear, run through their veins. 

At length the Shah exclaimed, addressing the executioner, “ Put up 
your blade for the present; but remain in waiting.” 

A murmur of pleasure at this unexpected respite, ran through the 
assembly, which was, however, suddenly checked by the harsh tones of 
Nadir’s voice. 

‘““ Khodadad,” he continned, ‘‘ behold this letter, look at ‘its cone 
tents, and tell me what hath induced you to assert that it contains no 
orders for assembling the troops. Read, and answer me.” 

The governor of Azerbijan received the royal letter from the hand of 
Nadir, and perused it with amazement; for he perceived that it was not 
the same which the Gholam shah had delivered to him, but, on the con- 
trary, was a firman commanding him in the most distinct terms to 


assemble the troops by the fourteenth of the month. 
‘‘ Alas! my royal master,” cried the youth as he finished the reading 
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* Chief executioner. 
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of the document; ‘‘ as I am a true believer, there has been foul play 
in this affair. I am prepared to swear on the holy Koran, that I never 
saw the letter which I now hold in my hand before this moment; that 
given to me by the Gholam, bore a totally different signification. By 
Allah! it must have been changed since I placed it in my kalemdone.” 

‘‘ Have you any proof of that, young man ?”” demanded the Shah ; 
“if you have, produce it instantly. in veneration of the memory of 
your father Agrarees, I am disposed to be lenient with you; but I must 
have some proper evidence of your innocence.’ 

‘Praise be to Providence, my liege! There is a witness in my fa- 
vour. Meerza Kerbelah was present when I received your firman.” 

‘Let Meerza Kerbelah stand forth,” was the command issued by 
Nadir on hearing the last w ords of Khodadad. 

‘So please your majesty,” observed a vizier, “ he is not here.” 

“ Go seek him; bid him instantly approach our musnud,” said Na- 
dir. “‘ How dare he absent himself at such a time as this! Go tell the 
burnt father to hasten hither, if he wishes to escape the weight of our 
displeasure.” 

** You say,” continued the Shah, addressing Khodadad, “ that your 
Vizier was present when our letter arrived. Did he peruse the con- 
tents?” 

‘* No, your majesty,” answered the Governor ; “‘ but I informed him 
of its purport, and then placed the firman in my kalemdone, from 
which it must have been extracted by stealth, and another substituted 
in its place.’ 

At these words, spoken ina firm and resolute manner, the Shah knit 
his brow, and for a whole minute gazed steadfastly upon the young 
man's countenance. Conscious of his innocence, Khodadad manfully 
met the basilisk eye of Nadir, and not a muscle of his face was 
moved. 

‘‘ It is strange,” said the king, after he had finished the scrutiny, 
** when I look upon you, Khodadad, I find it no easy matter to credit 
your guilt. Your demeanour’ is certainly that of an honest man, but 1 
must fain confess circumstances weigh heavily against you. Be as- 
sured, how ever, you shall have full justice, nor shall you be condemned 
unheard.’ 

At this moment Meerza Kerbelah entered the courtyard, and having 
made the proper obeisance, stood before the Shah, who angrily ob- 
served, 

‘* Meerza Kerbelah, how does it happen that you are sotardy in your 
appearance? Is the Shah nobody, that you treat him with such dis- 
respect? Speak, you less than man, speak !” 

‘The humblest of your slaves begs to make a representation to the 
asylum of the universe,” answered the vizier, ‘‘ that he was unaware, 


until this instant, of your majesty’s having condescended to brighten 
this city with the light of your countenance. On hearing of that 
blessed event, your less than. the least, has hastened to rub his fore- 
head in the dust of your feet.’ 

‘* Pshaw !"" interr upted Nadir. ‘“‘ Cease your fawning speeches, and 
answer My questions in a straightforward manner, if it be possible so 
to frame your discourse, that an honest word can issue from your lips. 
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Did you ever behold this letter before?” At the same time the Shah 
held forth the one he had received from Kbodadad, 

‘“‘ As | am your sacrifice,” returned the vizier. ‘‘ If I am allowed to 
make the observation, I should affirm it to be the identical firman 
which was brought hither by a Gholam shah about ten days since.” 

‘¢ Know you its contents, sir?” demanded Nadir. 

‘*So far I am aware of them,” replied the Meerza, ‘‘ that when his 
Excellency the Governor had perused the epistle, he gave me a slight 
sketch of what was written therein.” 

On the Shah’s inquiring what had been the observations of Khodadad, 
Meerza Kerbelah proceeded to recount the words of the Khan on that 
occasion. 

‘‘ Ha!” said Nadir Shah, after having listened to the Vizier’s report, 
‘‘T cannot help imagining that villany has been used in this affair. 
Bid the Gholam who was intrusted with the despatch, advance; we 
must question him closely ; and, ferashes, prepare the felek.* 

The Gholam at this command drew near; there was a pallor on his 
cheek, and a trembling in his gait, that did not escape the penetrating 
eye of Nadir, who, in the harshest tones of his voice, exclaimed, 

‘Son of a dog! was the letter you delivered into the hand of Kho- 
dadad Khan the same which you received from us? Speak out, you 
less than man, and do not attempt to deceive the Shah.” 

The Gholam endeavoured to obey, but in vain; his voice failed of 

utterance, and his knees knocked together, while his tottering frame 
seemed ready to sink to the ground. 
» * By the head of the Shah!” roared out the exasperated Nadir, 
‘* this is too much for our patience. Howbeit, as the wretch appears to 
have lost the use of his tongue as well as his recollection, we will find 
the one and refreshen the other. Here, ferashes, bring out the felek, 
I perceive the coward has been tampered with.” 

‘‘ Aman, aman, mercy! mercy!” cried the messenger, rendered sud- 
denly eloquent by the excess of terror. “‘ Have mercy on me and I will 
confess all.” 

He would have proceeded, when the report of a gun was heard, and 
at the same instant the Gholam fell to the ground, with a loud groan. 
On raising the unhappy man it was discovered that life was extinct, @ 
ball having pierced his heart. 

‘Quick there!” cried Nadir, springing to his feet, ‘‘ the shot was 
fired from yonder wall. Here ferashes! nasakchis! slaves! haste ye 
thither, the murderer cannot be far distant; a hundred ducats for him 
who captures the miscreant.” 

The orders of the Shah were promptly obeyed, but no vestige of the 
murderer remained; nor could any clue of either the perpetrators or 
instigators of the act be discovered, they had escaped in the confu- 
gion. 
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(To be concluded in our next.) 
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NIMROD IN FRANCE+# 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


In their treatment of animals the French people read us a lesson. 
They not only use them kindly when arrived at maturity, but they abso- 
lutely pet them when young, which accounts for their extreme docility 
—in horses especially. A short time back I put a ‘four year old horse 
into single harness, and although aware that he had never known a 
collar (having purchased him at two years old), so confident was I that 
he would go quietly, that I put two little children behind him at the 
first trial. Fat cattle are also seen being Jed to the slaughter-house, by 
a butcher redolent of his bloody office, and in no instance, save one, 
have | seen them offer the smallest resistance or dislike. In the summer 
time, too, an act of humanity is performed towards milch cows, 
their udders being drawn three times aday. This also is a preventive 
of disease arising from the extreme distension of the udders of cows 
milked only twice a day, during the months when the grass is at its 
best. Then how pleasing is it to behold the sheep following their 
shepherd, instead of being hunted before him by dogs, as they are in 
our country. Take my word for it, reader, the French are naturally 
a good and humane people. 


SOLDIERS. 


I think as many as five different regiments of the line have been 
quartered in Calais since I have resided in its neighbourhood. It is of 
the privates that I am alone equal to offer an observation, and that 
much to their credit. I do not think I have seen a score of them 
drunk, nor in any one instance have I witnessed in them the slightest 
misconduct towards their own countrymen or mine. Some of their 
peculiarities strike us Englishmen forcibly, such as their chattering to 
each other in the ranks, and fighting duels; but these are minor consi- 
derations. I witnessed one duel between two of them which ended in 
blood being shed; but I observed no reconciliation took place on the 
parties leaving the ground. The officers of the French infantry do not 
exhibit the external polish that those of the English do; and no 
wonder, for they are, generally, selected from a “different order in 
society ; but their conduct is both soldierlike and gentlemanlike. 

The diminutive size of the French soldiers is striking to an English- 

man, and from what I have heard of their rations, their appetites are in 
proportion. They are not fed so highly as our soldiers are fed ; and on 
this subject I was amused by a sentence I read from the pen of the 
celebrated General Foy. ‘“ The courage of the English soldiers,” 
says he, “being more physical than moral, requires to be supported 
by substantial food. They are always brave when they have eaten, 
drunk, and slept well. Glory never makes them forget that they 
are hungry, or that their shoes are worn out.” 





* Continued from No. ccxxix., page 32. _ 
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Nimrod im France. 
LAWS. 


All that ought to concern me respecting the laws of France is to 
obey them. In one instance, however, I have, as an Englishman, a right 
to offer an observation on what I consider a hardship. As regards im- 
prisonment for debt there is one law for a Frenchman and another for 
an Englishman. For example—an Englishman is subject to two years’ 
imprisonment for a debt not exceeding twenty pounds; and to five for 
any sum beyond that amount. Since I have resided in the country, 
one (a female) has paid the extreme penalty in person, in Calais jail ; 
and several others the minor one. And, after all, see the folly of this 
proceeding! Twenty shillings per month being the sum paid by the 
detaining creditor as alimony, it follows that the detention of the female 
prisoner alluded to cost her creditor sixty pounds. The French are ex- 
tremely lenient towards each other as regards imprisonment for debt, 
although they have the power of arrest on commercial bills, with which 
great part of their business is carried on, and on other business transac- 
tions. During the progress of the bill for the abolishing imprisonment 
for debt (so called at least) in our House of Commons, I ascertained 
the state of the prisons of Calais, Boulogne, St. Omer, and Dunkirk, 
during two years, and the following was the result in a population— 
including the intermediate rural districts—of 150,000 souls. First year, 
one, in St. Omer, a fraudulent female bankrupt—all the others blank ! 
Second year, one in Dunkirk—all the others blank! I sent the result 
to Sir John Campbell, with my name and -address, authorizing him to 
make use of it in the House, if he thought proper, and I confess I was 
surprised at his not having reverted to so striking a fact. It, however, 
confirmed me and others in the opinion that abolition of imprisonment 
for debt was never seriously contemplated by the said Sir John Camp- 
bell, although at that time 14,000 of her majesty’s subjects were in jail 
on that account. 

From what I have seen and read of the criminal laws of France, I 
highly approve of them. They are made for the people, whereas most 
of those in our country are made for the lawyers. The French look to 
the protection of society as the end ; the English have allowed the pro- 
tection of society to become only a pretence, and the profit of the 
‘¢ profession” to become the substantial object. In France, the detec- 
tion of the criminal is the chief object, and if found guilty, — 
surely follows. They know nothing of the plausible clap-trap of 
“tempering justice with mercy.” They consider that the mercy which 
sets aside real justice is treason to society, and the worst injury to the 
common safety. On my expressing my surprise to a Frenchman 
at the apparently careless conduct of shopkeepers in leaving their shops 
unprotected, he made me this answer: ‘If your servant was to be 
detected in stealing‘an old pair of shoes he would be certain to be 
sent to the galleys.” To appearance this is severity ; in the end it is 
mercy. 

The passport system may be useful in some instances, but it is vex- 
atious to mere travellers, and in most cases that I have witnessed, ridi- 
culous. For example, on entering a town, the conducteur of a dili- 
gence asks his passengers for their passports; gives them to the man 
in authority at the gate, whence they are sent after them to the hotel 
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at which the diligence stops. Frenchmen, themselves, complain of 
this nuisance, which, no doubt, must often subject them to great in- 
conveniences, on their journeys. Fancy a man losing his passport five 
hundred miles from home! But exclusive of all this, there is a feeling 
of personal thraldom in the system, which Englishmen know nothing of 
in their own country, and which caused the celebrated Mr. Sheridan to 
observe that, ‘* when he returned to his own country from France, he 
felt that he was escaping from a dungeon to enjoy the light and life of 
British independence.” 


POLICE. 


The police of France is excellent—especially so in every thing that 
relates to the government. And I like the gendarmerie; it is a most 
useful and efficient force. No concourse of the people takes place at 
fairs or festivals, but a brace of these men are walking quietly amongst 
them, which, although no obstacle to their business or amusement, is a 
great preventive of disorder and crime. They are all men of good cha- 
racter, which their general demeanour bespeaks. 


THE WOMEN, 


I have not seen enough of female society in France, to offer a de- 
cided opinion upon it; but from all I hear, the characteristics of the 
female sex in France are just what they ought to be—namely, kind- 
ness of heart and benevolence, and to a greater extent, perhaps, than 
that of any other nation. Morally speaking, this is enough of them ; 
physically, I do not think they are so handsome as those of my own 
country, and many of their own countrymen are of my opinion. They 
are wanting in that freshness of complexion which young English 
women have. The lily without the rose is not enough. 


SERVANTS IN FRANCE, 


By way of bettering my situation here, I should have entered on the 
occupation of land, had it not been that I feared I should never be able 
to manage French servants. The French spoil their servants in two ways. 
First, in over-indulgence, by letting them run about the country to 
Jfétes, dancing, and so forth; secondly, by admitting them to too great 
an equality with themselves. Were the entire nation to be searched, 
a more complete cut of a French servant than my own gardener here, 
could not be found. He has been upwards of seven years with me, but 
without my being yet able to call myself his master. The fact is, he 
thinks that he himself knows every thing, and that I am little better 
than a fool. Only fancy, his rae a me how to ride! But such is 
the fact; he has frequently approached me when mounting my horse, 
to show me how my foot should be placed in the stirrup, and how I 
should sit. Then his knowledge of horses, and every thing appertain- 
ing unto them, may readily be imagined from the following ludicrous 
circumstance. 

Hearing that I had purchased a race-horse at Newmarket, fora 
friend at Paris, he was anxious to learn something about him; so 
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seeing a horse of a certain description pass by one day, as fat asa 
bacon-hog, with ribbons in his bridle, and his tail tied up. for exhibition 

in the market-place, he asked me whether he was any thing like him? 

Upon my satisfying him on this point, the next question was still more 

amusing, ! 

: ‘* Would he jump,” he asked, ‘if he were to clap his hands behind 
im ?” 

Upon my telling him that he would, and most likely draw his teeth 
for him at the same time, he said he must be, ‘ un brave cheval.”” When 
I told him I gave three hundred pounds for him, of course he did not 
believe me. 

But tiresome, and too often provoking, as is the vanity and folly of 
this Frenchman, he possesses qualities that counter-balance them. He is 
as honest as Aristides; much attached to me and to my family, and, 
best of all things in a servant, he never sees a difficulty. The words 
‘ce n'est rien—'tis nothing,” are ever in his mouth when any thing 
untoward may chance to fall out, and a remedy in his mind is ever at 
his hand. In short, in the words of Juvenal, ‘‘ Nihil est quod credere 
de se, non possit.”’ 

But a word or two of his general demeanour as a servant. On our 
first meeting in the morning, it is ‘‘ Bon jour, Monsieur,” and the 
nightcap half-drawn from his head. Neither Monsieur nor the nightcap 
are afterwards resorted to throughout the day ; it is either owe or non as 
occasion may require, and very often, ‘‘ non, non, jamais comme ¢a en 
France,” to an explicit order to do something according with my ideas 
of how that something should be done! But would this be endured in 
an English servant? No; neither should it. 


MANUFACTURES. 


A walk through Calais or Boulogne fairs, which take place twice in 
the year at each of these towns, will exhibit the extraordinary inferiority 
of various kinds of manufactured articles to those in England. For 
example, such a trifling thing as a penknife fit to use is not to be had, 
nor indeed knives of any other description. The same may be said of 
pens and writing-paper—all wretchedly bad. I mention these items 
because they first presented themselves to my mind, but it is nearly the 
same throughout. I have never seen a yard of what I call flannel made 
in France. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE, 


I have very little to say on this subject. There are religious 
differences in France, but I hear of no animosities amongst the 
professors of them, nor should there be any. When I look into 
Calais cathedral on a Sunday, I certainly see fifty women for one man 
but it is not in my power to say that the husbands and brothers of these 
women may not have attended early mass. One circumstance, how- 
ever, I can mention on the best authority, and it is one that is not gene- 
rally known. 

Every Frenchman (I speak of Roman Catholics, for there are some 
Protestants) in Calais, communicates once in the course of the year, if 
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not oftener. I chanced to be at St. Omer on Easter warm a few years 
back. 1 never saw but one church more full than the splendid cathe- 
dral of that town was on that day, and I should think there were more 
than three hundred communicants. 

The practice of confession, amongst the upper orders of Freachmen, 
is, I believe, on the wane ; it is a mortal enemy to gallantry, for which 
that order is celebrated; but as there strikes me to be no general 
charge against the French nation of a want of observance of, or a dere- 
liction of their religious duties beyond that of their neighbours, it is to 
be lamented that they should give rise to a contrary opinion by keeping 
open their shops on Sundays, by which, as far as my observation has 
gone, they gain very little, in a worldly point of view. As I have 
already said, they must either disbelieve the command to the contrary, 
or, believing it, disregard it; for, as Johnson says, in one of his Ram- 
blers, ‘* it seems impossible that (in such cases) conviction should be on 
one side, and practice on the other.” That there is a fair share of 
superstition amongst the lower orders in this part of France, is evident 
from their flocking, on a certain day in the year, to a certain church, 
where by some miracle they are supposed to be cured of their diseases; 
but, as Paley observes, the wildest religion ever indulged in, by man, is 
better than none at all. 


AGRICULTURE. 


I have not seen Normandy, but in every part of France that I have 
passed through, agriculture has appeared to be in a most defective 
state. In short, I have no hesitation in saying, that, barring the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of towns, every acre of land (that is, of what we 
call out-field) between Calais and Paris, might be made to produce 
double what it now produces, under a different mode of culture. I 
make this assertion on the grounds of what I have myself seen and 
heard from undoubted authority. Previous to the culture of turnips, 
and its results—namely, folding of sheep, and the abolition of naked 
fallow by wheat on the clover lay, thousands of acres of land in 
England (the Holkham estate, in Norfolk, as one instance) have been 
trebled in value to their owners, and made proportionably profitable to 
their occupiers. 

There are, however, it seems, three reasons why this beautiful system 
of agric ulture—the four-course shift, as it is called, and to which the 
generality of the land I allude to in this country is admirably ¢ adapted 
—cannot be practised in this country. First, the fear of exposing 
flocks of sheep to the danger of being devoured by wolves in the night; 
secondly, the want of enclosures and the custom of throwing all ara- 
ble lands open after harvest; and, lastly, the inadequacy of French 
farmers’ means to have large flocks of sheep. How far these obstacles 
are insurmountable, it 1s not in my power to determine ; but I am con- 
vinced of the truth of what I have asserted, that the land in question, 
is only half productive. Indeed, looking at the stock upon it, and the 
distance of so much of it from the homestead, it is surprising that it 
produces what it does. Then the system of harvesting both hay and 
corn, is dilatory and slovenly in the extreme—so much so, that a lock 
of good hay and a really bright sample of corn, is a rarity in these 
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parts, unless under the most favourable circumstances as to weather.* 
As to hay, indeed, it is for the most part left out in the meadows until 
it must be more or less injured by weather, in the common course of 
nature, much of it remaining in small cocks for more than two months. 
Again, the total neglect of extirpating weeds from land mown for hay, 
is one cause for its being but seldom of first-rate quality. But ait strikes 
me, that Frenchmen do not think it requisite for horses to eat good 
hay; they seem to think more of good straw as an article of rack 
food, 

A French farm-house is, generally speaking, a very comfortless 
affair; neither is there any thing approaching to tidiness or neatness 
about their premises. Their rick-yards are disgusting to an English 
agricultural eye; and from the awkward form of the ricks, much 
damage must be caused by birds—by the great surface of outsides, and 
by weather. I once saw a French farmer's family at dinner, and this 
was the *‘ economy of the table:” There was one dish of soup and 
bouillie on the middle of the table, in which they all dipped their 
spoons, so that he who had the best swallow, got the best share. 

Ihave seen much good ploughing in France, and such as I did not 
expeot to see from the apparent rudeness and inefficiency of the imple- 
ments. And French farmers are awake to the fact that there is a sea- 
son for ploughing land, as well as for sowing grain. They are aware of 
the fact, that at no time or season should the plough be at work, unless 
the earth falls from the mould-board in a mellow pulverized state ; if it 
cuts its way through, leaving the furrow entire and shining, the men 
and horses had better be otherwise employed. I now speak of work- 
ing fallows in the spring. In ploughing lays in the autumn, the fur- 
rows will be turned entire, being bound together by the undecayed fibres 
of the previous crop, and yet be in good order for the perfect opera- 
tion of the harrows. Four horses are never seen in a plough in France ; 
and on the two foregoing points, as well as on making two yokings in 
a day, it would be well if English farmers would take a leaf out of her 
book. 

To an English eye, the prodigious quantity of moles (in grass land 
especially) in France, is somewhat astounding, It is insisted upon 
here, that by having their risings bush-harrowed in the spring, a dress- 
ing for the land is afforded, and therefore they are suffered to live and 
rise, much to the satisfaction of the foxes, whose food they are, and to 
the ready access to which is attributed the want of wind in French 
foxes, when pursued by hounds. A Scotch bailiff who lived some 
years with me in Hampshire, and myself, were at issue as regards moles. 
He was averse to having them destroyed, and used the argument made 
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* The following calculation is from authority. The produce of a given quantity of 
wheat, is — From grain slightly germinated, forty kilogrammes of flour and pollard, 
and seventeen of bran. Greatly germinated, thirty-six” kilogrammes of flour and 
pollard, and seventeen of bran. Well harvested—fifty-eight kilogrammes of flour and 
pollard, and only eleven of bran! Were French farmers, who leave their wheat on 
the ground, not shocked, or anywise secured from weather, aware of the above 
they would be more careful than they are. Wheat should be shocked on the day on 
which it is cut dowa, Again, germinated wheat is unfit for seed, and to the use of it 
is many a failing crop to be attributed. If slightly germinated, it does not rise but in 
proportion of one-balf of the seed employed ; if strongly germinated, in that of one- 
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use of here; but Loinsisted on it, that,.as my land was tender, and «the 
cattle heavy, injury was done by them in wet seasons, by rendering the 
land hollow. Perhaps much may be said on both sides; and the point 
is worth consideration ; but, be it remembered, moles are destructive to 
certain kinds of drainage, and perhaps injurious to all. 

The cultivation of beet-root has spread greatly in this of France 
since I have known it; and a good deal has been said and written about 
the cultivation of it in England, for making sugar. Let me remind my 
countrymen, that it is not considered a safe speculation here. It 
sometimes happens that the root contains so little of saccharine matter, as 
to be manufactured at a loss. Two large manufactories in my parish 
stopped two years back, and the working of them has not been re- 
newed. Potatoes, not generally eaten here thirty years back, are now 
most extensively grown, and pay well for culture. 

The breed of cows, in all parts of France which I have visited, is 
much in want of improvement. They are small, the consequence of 
being badly kept when young, and stand much in need of a cross of 
one of our short-horned breeds to give them size, and aptitude to make 
flesh, as well as to increase their milk. During my visit, last year, 
to Count Duval de Beaulieu, in Belgium, the most extensive breeder of 
cattle and horses in that kingdom—and I may be allowed to say so, 
when I state that he has upwards of three hundred horses—I endea- 
voured to persuade him to send to Durham for a bull, by which, from 
the similarity of points in his breed of cows (originally Flemish) he 
would gain a thousand pounds the first year. I proved it to him on 
my own experience. When on my Yorkshire tour, I purchased a well- 
bred Durham bull. At my sale, yearling calves, his produce, averaged 
131. 6s., whereas had they been the produce of a bull of the country, 
they would not have fetched 5/. 

On French horses and their merits, I have written two papers, 
setting forth their general excellence for all slow work; their supe- 
riority to those of England for all purposes of agriculture, from their 
combined strength and activity, as well as their general freedom from 
diseases and lameness, in comparison with those of my own country. 
The last-named advantages I attribute to two causes: First, to the 
alterative nature of their food, a great part of which consists of 
wheaten straw and bran; secondly, to the French system of shoeing, 
which, clumsy and unsightly as it appears to be to an English eye, 
is less injurious to the foot than that practised in England. 

The extreme docility of French horses, is also a remarkable feature 
in their history, and to it, and not to the skill of their drivers, or strength 
and soundness of their harness, is the safety of all travellers in French 
Diligences to be attributed. 






TRAVELLING IN FRANCE, 


I can use no other epithets than abominable and disgusting, to tra- 
velling both in France and Belgium. It was only a fortnight back that 
I] denied myself the pleasure of my annual visit to Count Duval, in 
Belgium, to celebrate the féte of St. Hubert, the patron of the Belgic 
chase, when he has a party of upwards of thirty of the élite of Bel- 
gium and other countries in his house—feeling something approaching 
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toa horror of the j y, although not more than about a hundred 
and thirty miles. But reader, you shall hear how it is performed: To 
Dunkirk, twenty-four miles, five hours. Stoptheretwo, All the night 
going to Lille, fifty miles. Stop there an hour in a coach-office. Then 
a change from a five to a three horse Diligence, which, when I once was 
condemned to a seat in it, weighed eight tons on the weigh-bridge, 
having thirty-four passengers ! ! ‘* Well, this drags its slow length along” 
until you can see before you the town at which you are to breakfast (at 
about ten a. M.) distant une petite liewe—say two miles English. But 
when will you arrive there? Why, not until every box and trunk, and 
pack, which this huge machine carries, has been opened and ex- 
amined by the custom-house officers on entering the Belgic frontier. 

The question has been more than once put to me, whether or not a 
fast four-horse coach to Paris from Calais would answer; and, within 
the last fortnight, by an English coachman, who has an inclination to 
speculate in such an undertaking? My answer has been—As a day- 
coach, it might as far as the gravelled road extends, which is within about 
forty miles of Paris, ten miles an hour might be accomplished, which would 
ensure daylight at all seasons of the year; but that so long as the pavé 
remains, the Diligence must be had recourse to. It is the nature of a 
road coach-horse, when he feels one side of his coach flying away from 
him, which the situation of the pole indicates to him, to endeavour to 
bring it again into a straight line; the consequence of which would be, 
by acting in opposition to the indirect line in which the coach is pro- 
ceeding, when two of its wheels are off the pavement, and on consi- 
derably lower ground—for, in places, the drop is considerable—she 
would fly away still more by the wheels refusing to ascend the pave- 
ment, for the distance perhaps of several yards, which coachmen called 
‘striking ;” and the centreof gravity—which is so much higher on the 
stage-coach than on the Diligence, by the increased breadth of the 
base of the latter, would be in danger of being lost, and often would 
be lost ; forasmuch as from the nature of the road, and the multiplicity 
of carts upon it, the occasion of it would be perpetually occurring. 
My opinion was asked respecting the Estafette mail from Paris to Calais, 
a low, open carriage, drawn by a pair of horses, and rated at ten miles 
in the hour, which has now been about two years at work. I said there 
would be no difficulty in keeping time in the summer, but that it 
would often be lost in the winter, and such has been the case. A pair 
of horses cannot fight against weather, which, in fast work, beats 
horses to an extent only known to those who drive them. 


BOULOGNE, DUNKIRK, AND 8ST, OMER, 


Of the two last-named towns I know but little. The first, a fine old 
town, and compared by some to our Bristol, with this little difference, 
that while you would see half a dozen carts or drays on the quay of 
the French Bristol, you would see fifty on that of the ish one; the 
second, the dullest I ever was in, in any country. But whet a contrast 
does Boulogne present! and by the aid of English money. And lest 
any of its inhabitants should feel disposed to assign other causes for its 
prosperity, 1 will mention a trifling circumstance that occurred to me 
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last August, whilst sojourning for a day or two at one of its numerous 
hotels. 

‘‘The ostler wishes to know how many bundles of straw you would 
wish to have put under your horses ?”’ said the waiter. 

‘« Let them have good beds,” was the natural reply. 

That did not satisfy Monsieur le gargon d’écurie; he must know 
how many bundles, that they may be charged to me by his master. 
Now, reader, is there a city, a town, or a village, in any country with 
which you are acquainted, wherein such a charge is made? and in 
France, above all others, in which I keep two horses for twenty-pence 
per day! I was comforted by being told that the same demand was made 
ona neighbouring deputy, whose “horses stood in the same stable with 
mine. 1 can only advise the said deputy then, when he addresses the 
French Chamber, to do all in his power to encourage the English to 
visit his country, by doing away with those exceptions in their laws 
which now operate to their discomfort. There can be no more blame 
attached to an Englishman incurring a debt he cannot at once pay, 
than to a Frenchman so acting; the punishment to each, then, should 
be equal in the country in which the cause for it exists. 


PARIS. 


My first impression of Paris—the elysium of all pleasures, both 
mental and corporeal, as it is considered to be by, I suppose, three 
parts of the world—was not a favourable one. In the first place, I en- 
tered it by one of the worst approaches (the Valenciennes road), and in 
the next, I travelled for half an hour through some of the principal 
streets with the wheels of the carriage, on one side, rejoicing in a run- 
ning gutter, and that of water none of the cleanest. On my next visit, 
a year and a half ago, a considerable part of the last-named nuisance 

was done away with, by a better arrangement of the sewers, but there 
are stilleyesores in the streets of Paris, which do not accord with the 
refined character of its inhabitants, and which the comparatively unre- 
fined John Bull would not tolerate in those of his capital, smoky and 
fog-infested as it is. But nothing astonished me more than the follow- 
ing trifling circumstance: I had occasion to call upon an English 
gentleman of good fortune, who was represented to me as living in 
what we call good style, in one of the most fashionable parts of the 
town. And where, reader, do you think I found him and his family ? 
In a house somewhat after the fashion of, perhaps, the third-rate houses 
of our Grosvenor-square, and with a red-breeched and well-powdered 
porter, at all events footman, ready to respond to my knock? Oh no! 
I might as well have looked for him in the Tuileries. I found him, 
after the fashion of the place, domiciled in the upper part of a large 
house, having been met on my ascent to it, on the first flight of stairs, 
by a man with two water-buckets attached to his yoke, with the con- 
tents of which the steps of the said stairs were in sundry places be- 
sprinkled. Then my attention was drawn to Place Vendome, the 
Grosvenor-square of Paris, And what a falling off is here! The 
dingy-white wooden rails under the lower windows of the houses 
have a very mean appearance, and then the intermixture of shops 
with the residences of the aristocracy spoils all, Nevertheless, although 
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i cannot admit a comparison between the grandeur and magnificence 
of Parisand London, the former, taken as a whole, is a most enjoyable 
place, and, as is proved by the crowds that resort to it from all parts of 
the world, has attractions which London cannot boast of. 

From the shortness of my stay in Paris (not exceeding three weeks, 
at two several visits) I am unable to offer an opinion on the general 
state of society, having only mixed with one class of persons—the 
leading amateurs of French sporting and their friends, whom I hardly 
need observe, are amongst nearly the upper orders of all. Between 
them, and their brother order in my own country, I found nothing dif- 
ferent but in their language; all was good humour and good breeding, 
and a disposition to make every thing agreeable that could be made 
agreeable. And there is one custom in their social walk which I very 
much approve of. This is their dropping in upon each other on an 
evening, sans cérémonie ; it not only makes a pleasing break in the 
social hour, but fresh incidents for conversation arise, by which fresh 
vigour is given to it; and, in several instances in my presence, gave 
birth to future proceedings of a pleasurable nature to those concerned, 
which would not otherwise have taken place. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, AND FRENCH AUTHORS, © 


I much lament my want of knowledge of the French language, which 
has deprived me of the pleasure of reading the most popular works, of 
some of the most interesting of which—Moliére’s plays, for example— 
{have in vain sought for translations. Those of Voltaire still appear 
to be “ first favourites,” as we say on the turf, inasmuch as they are 
to be seen in every bookseller’s window in France. Distinguished for 
wit, and a happiness of expression which is said to baffle imitation, they 
have no doubt contributed to form the taste of the age, and to root out 
many old prejudices, supported by the self-interest of a few, and the 
ignorance of the many. Of the moral effect of this great man’s 
writings, however, it is not within my sphere to speak ; but as has been 
justly said of him, in reference to his dramas, that ‘ it would have 
been well had he confined his genius to its native home, to the walks 
which the muses love ;” and that he had never deviated from these into 
the ‘‘ thorny paths of impiety.” I fear his warmest admirers cannot clear 
him of this charge, although amongst his many peculiarities he is ac- 
knowledged to treat Christianity with becoming respect in his dramas, 
which are the most moral and religious of all his works. It is much to 
be lamented that two such men as Voltaire and Rousseau should have 
used their splendid talents, on any occasion, in hunting down religion, 
by invalidating its evidence, from a misapprehension of its spirit and 
probably from a sceptical fastidiousness of inquiry, which highly-gifted 
men are too often addicted to. They neither of them could have con- 
templated the effects of their doctrine. It produced a spurious philo- 
sophy, hazarded on speculation, which at length buried for a time 
every thing that society held most dear—in other words, not my own, 
“it buried in one grave a king, a constitution, laws, usages, freedom of 
speech, the liberty of the press, and all the functions of authority; all 
the regards of the heart, all the bonds of fidelity, all rights, all duties, all 
morality, and all religion, with as much facility as the goods of a vessel 
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are sunk in a storm, to prevent a shipwreck.” Then there is another 
writer of splendid talents to whom a similar charge may, in part, be 
made ; one of whose works, ‘‘ The Ruins; or, Meditations on the Revo- 
lutions of Empires,” I have been enabled to read in the translation. It 
is impossible not to admire the lucid and elegant style of this author, 
enhanced in value by the knowledge of his having been a very good 
man, and a most useful member of society in other departments than 
literature. Neither is he altogether a dangerous writer, inasmuch as 
although an acknowledged sceptic, so far from sacrificing truth on the 
altar of wit, copious extracts may be drawn from his “ Ruins,” 
affording (however unwilling) powerful attestation of the completion 
of many prophecies, of the facts of which, he tells us, he was himself 
eyewitness, in the countries in which they took place. 

Of the French language I am all but ignorant, having neglected the 
cultivation of it in my youth, when a good opportunity was afforded to 
me of learning it. That it is admirably adapted to common conversa- 
tion is very generally acknowledged, and the fact is at once admitted 
by the English, by the frequent resort to French terms more expressive 
than their own. For the purposes of declamation and poetry, it is ge- 
nerally considered inferior to English, but this isa point I am not able 
to decide. Our language has certainly an advantage in a more abund- 
ant use of monosyllables, the force and efficacy of which was strongly 
insisted upon by that eminent philologist, the late Horne Tooke. They 
certainly give the English tongue a great advantage in point of con- 
ciseness. As some one says of them, “ their breath is short, but strong. 
They breathe the very genius of the British nation. Upon every argu- 
ment they are close, and come to the point. Neither blusterous nor 
whiners, they speak out with clearness and boldness—touch and go on 
—and carry a man to the peroration of his speech, while drawling end- 
less polysyllables, ‘ dragging their slow length along,’ would scarcely 
get him through his exordium.” 

| now bring to a conclusion my remarks and observations, on the 
manners and habits of a people amongst whom I have spent nine years 
of my life in peace and amity, and my opinion of them is expressed in 
a few words. They are a good people and a kind people; and if the 
habits of the lower orders of them were more cleanly than they are, I 
should feel myself at a loss to find a fault in them. 

In the entire history of the human race, we find a deeply-rooted in- 
clination towards our native land; I honestly assert that [ do not form 
wn exception to this rule; and would prefer a residence in my own 
country, as more congenial with my pursuits and pleasures. In saying 
this, however, I mean nothing derogatory to the character of the nation 
whose protection | sought: but as the author of ‘ Bracebridge Hall’’ 
observes, ‘‘ There are some causes so sacred as to carry with them an 
irresistible appeal to every man’s bosom, and he needs but little power 
of eloquence who defends the honour of his wife, his mother, or his 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED.* 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuap. XXIV. 


MR. FOXCROFT REAPPEARS, AND BECOMES ENPLICIT——THE RESULT 
ARISING FROM THIS IS TO BE SHOWN HEREAFTER-—~PATTY GIVES 
PROOF OF A FINELY SYMPATHETIC DISPOSITION. 


Ir so happened that the first visiter introduced into Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s new drawing-room, by the intervention of the tall footman and 
the little page, was Mr. Foxcroft. 

This gentleman, in consequence of having some still unsettled busi- 
ness to transact with Mr. O’Donagough, had kept up sufficient corre- 
spondence with him, to make him acquainted with his address; but it 
had not, as it seemed, been of so confidential a nature, as to include 
any description of his present abode, or manner of living. It was, 
therefore, with very undisguised astonishment, that this Brighton friend 
looked round him upon all the finery and all the grandeur which Mrs. 
O’Donagough, her daughter, her servants, and her drawing-rooms, 
presented to his view. 

Some people might perhaps have thought this exceedingly uncivil, 
but Mrs. O’Donagough was not one of them; and the delight with 
which she witnessed his surprise, was as little concealed on her part, as 
the surprise itself was on his. 

‘“‘ How d’ye do, Captain Foxcroft? ha! ha! ha! How you do stare 
about !”’ cried Mrs. O’Donagough, very cordially extending her hand. 
‘* Why, don’t you know Patty again? I declare that’s too bad, as if 
you never saw her elegantly dressed at Brighton.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon a thousand times, my dear Miss Patty !’’ ex- 
claimed the visiter, striding across the floor, and shaking and pressing 
the young lady’s hand with very affectionate vehemence; ‘ for good- 
ness sake, do not suppose I did not know you! I am sure, if I had seen 
you sitting upon a throne, I could never for a moment have mistaken 
your charming face for any other in the whole world ;—only I had no 
idea, certainly, that your London residence was so completely elegant.” 

‘« Isn't that capital, Patty?” said Mrs. O’Donagough, with another 
hearty laugh. ‘* Just look here, Foxcroft,” she added, majestically 
leading the way to the second, and then to the third drawing-room, 
‘*] think on the whole this room is quite perfect—because of the re- 
cess, you see, and the elegant drapery about it. Isn't that a beautiful 
looking-glass ? Of course you observe that all the chimneys have 
looking-glasses. That’s a great advantage. There are a monstrous 
number of houses, and very elegant ones too, where there is but one, 
but nobody can tell that hasn’t observed it, what an extraordinary 
great difference it makes. To be sure, Mr. O’Donagough is a man of 
the very best tastes,—and I must say, as liberal as he is elegant. Sit 
down, Captain Foxcroft, sit down upon the sofa; we don’t at all mind 
using the sofas, though they are, certainly, excessively beautiful.— 
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But what good is there in having beautiful things if one’s atraid 
to use them? Nothing, I think, shows a greater vulgarity, than 
that sort of carefulness, particularly in a house that one hires furnished. 
Heaven knows we pay enou oh for it!” 

“ Of course, ma’am,” re plied the gentleman, ‘‘ nobody can doubt 
that, and a delightful thine it is, to be able to do things i in such a 
style. I hope Mr. O’Donagough is well? I took the liberty of asking 
for him, and the servant said he was at home. There is a little busi- 
ness that I waut to speak to him about, if he is quite at leisure.’ 

“1 believe he is in the library, Captain Foxcroft,” replied Mrs. 
O'Donagough with much dignity. ‘‘ Ring the bell, Patty. 1 will 
send the page to inform him that you are here.”’ 

When Mrs. O’Donagough from any accidental circumstance, or for 
any particular reason of her own, felt herself exalted higher in the scale 
of created beings than ordinary, her voice underwent a singular 
change, not easy to be dese ribed. It was as if some unusual fulness 
had arisen in her throat, which, while it obliged her to place her head 
in a particular position, and to add a third tier to the redundancy of 
her exuberant chin, appeared to elongate every word she} uttered, and 
to give a sort of swelled and prete ‘natural roundness to every syllable. 
** Oy cawn vainthure to asshurre y-you, Cawptin Fawxcroft,” she said, 
as she had given 2 message to the little priggish button-bedecked boy 
who answered the bell, ‘* Oy cawn vainthure, | awm certawin, to as- 
shurre y-you, that eef Mr. O' Don: wough is not veery partiqularly en- 
gaa ced, he will not refewse to receeeve you.’ “ 

Poor Mr. Foxcroft, who was come upon some rather awkward busi- 
ness, felt this sublimity to his fingers’ ends, and rather to escape from 
the danger of being overwhelmed by any more of it, than from any 
wish at that moment of enjoying the pl. iyful vivacity of Miss Patty, he 
suddenly rose, and crossed the room to where, as usual, she was lounging 
upon a couch placed close against the window, and looking into “the 
Street. 

‘‘T hope you have not forgotten an old friend, Miss Patty, because 
you have got into a new house ?” said he. 

‘*No, that I haven't, Captain Foxcroft,” replied Miss Patty, well 
ple: ised, as it seemed, by this address; ‘* I was only waiting to see 
how long it would be before you would have done palavering with 
mamma. None of your old friends forget you, I can tell you that.” 

Delighted at finding that one, at least, of the family remained much 
in the same state of refinement as he retofore, Mr. Foxcroft expressed 
very warmly his gratitude for the consolatory assurance, adding, ‘‘l 
need hardly tell you, my dear Miss Patty, that there is no change on 
my part.” 

“So far so good,” replied Patty, with very friendly exultation, 
4 and I suppose Tm: 1y repeat that, mayn’'t I, wherev er I like? 

‘To be sure you may, my dear Miss Patty! !” he rejoined with an air 
of sudden inte aif cence: for in fact, he at that moment recollected, for 
the first time since he entered the fine drawing-room, that one of his 
ladyv-loves was, or had been, the elected amie de la maison. 

To say the truth, Mr. Foxcroft’s personal concerns had occupied him 
of late so exclusively, that the remembrance of the fair Matilda had 
melted from his recollection altogether; and not till the marked em- 
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phasis which Patty placed on the ‘‘ wherever,” set him to meditate on 
her meaning, did her idea recur to him. Then, however, ‘a sudden 
thought struck him,” that it might be worth while, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to renew the acquaintance. A good footing at the house 
of Mi. O' Donagoug oh was essential to him, and it mattered little how it 
was obtained. Female influence was always powerful, and, moreover, 
it was not quite impossible that he might tind, upon inquiry, even 
stronger reasons still for renewing his tender intercourse with the 
susce ptible Matilda. 

As these thoughts passed rapidly through his head, his eyes became 
animated, and expressed that sort of second-hand te nderness, with 
which gentlemen of his tone and manner, are apt to address the young- 
lady contidantes of their beloveds. 

‘* How excessively kind it is of you to take so much interest in me, 
Miss Patty!” he said, hanging his head a little on one side, and press- 
ing his hands fervently together; ‘‘] am sure your eyes can real my 
heart, and you are quite at liberty to repeat what you tind there to—— 
to those, you know, who are in your confide nce. 

“ Well! that’s fais and open, any way, replied Patty; ‘she shall 
know what you say, trust me for that.” 

At this moment the page returned with his master’s compliments, and 
‘““he would be happy to see the gentleman in the library.” Giving a look 
of confidential intelligence to Patty, and a bow of prodigious respect to 
Mrs. O’ Donagough, Mr. Foxcroft followed the page, who ushered hin 
into a back parlour, large enough to have been called a library had 
there been books in it, but of these, the show was so scanty, as almost to 
escape a cursory observation. However, there were not wanting any 
of the various other articles, which in the minds of many as essentially 
constitute a gentleman’s library, as the books themselves. Thus, there 
was an oblong table with drawers at its sides, and covered with leather, 
on which was spread abundance of manly litter, among which might 
be found pen, ink, and paper. On another table were several news- 
papers, together with a boot-hook and a shoeing-horn. There were, 
moreover, among “ the fixtures,” two large cases, probably designed 
to accommodate such “silent friends” as the ow ner might choose to 
invite; but as yet, none such had arrived at Mr. O’ Donagough’s bid- 
ding, ond the glass doors sheltered nothing more erudite than Mr. 
O’Donagough’s wardrobe, he having happily ; agreed in opinion with his 
lady, that he would find it ver y comfortable and convenient to make 
the library his dressing-room. Notwithstanding the want of books, 
however, Mr. O’ Donagough was reading, and this, together with the 
literary-leisure air communicated by a ‘printed calico “dressing-gown, 
made him feel that to all intents and purposes he was receiving his 
friend in his library. But though surrounded thus by dignity and 
ease, he condescended to rise, throw away the Sporting Magazine with 
which he was engaged, and hold out a hand to his friend. 

“ Oh! Foxcroft! I’m glad to see you, my good fellow. How did 
you manage to get leave? But you are too soon, now, by a month or 
two. There's no great business doing yet,” said Mr. O’ Donagough. 

Mr. Foxcroft shook his head, and his face, naturally of rather lengthy 
proportions, grew longer still. 
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‘* Why what the devil’s the matter?” resumed the master of the 
library ; ‘* you look as doleful as if you had been in the pillory.” 

‘« It's all up with me, O'’Donagough !” replied the guest; ** I have 
been sent tothe right-about. But privately, observe. I was told that 
I had better sell out. So there are but two men in the regiment, Dash- 
more and Willis,"of course, that know any thing about it. This is 
better than if it was blown, but yet it is a cursed business, and I want 
you to give me your advice, as to what I had best do to help myself.” 

‘‘ Upon my word, Mr. Foxcroft,” replied the prosperous Mr. 
0’ Donagough, very gravely, ‘ it is by no means in my power to say. 
I was in hopes you were come to settle your little account with me, 
which certainly would be convenient at this moment, from the immense 
sums I have had to pay for getting into this house, furnished as it is. 
You have been in the drawing-room, I believe; I need hardly tell you 
that it has sucked up a tolerable lot of ready money.” 

‘* Of course it{has,”’ replied the melancholy-looking ex-lieutenant ; 
‘‘ and one great reason for my coming to you was, to consult what I 
could do in order to get the means “of paying you. As a man of 
honour, O’Donagough, you must be aware that my debt to you is what 
lies heaviest upon my mind, and that, if you will give me a helping 
hand, the paying you will be my first object.” 

““ No doubt of it, no doubt of it,” replied Mr. O’ Donagough ; ‘* be- 
cause, of course, I need not say that if that is not attended to, all’s up. 
You and I have lived long enough to understand that, you know. But 
as to coming to me, and asking me, in this way, what you are to do, I 
must say it looks rather wild and ‘scrambling, Mr. Foxcroft, and not 
very promising for your debts of honour, certainly.” 

‘* | am ready to do any thing, O' Donagough! But Heaven knows 
at this moment | know not where to turn for a pound.” 

** And upon my honour, sir, I don’t know where to send you for one. 
There must have been some great imprudence, Mr. Foxcroft—some ex- 
tremely awkward management, | am afraid, to have produced so very 
sudden a catastrophe; not but what I always thought it would be 
better for you to leave the regiment. Excepting just your own set, the 
men about you were the last in the world for you to get amongst. The 
fact is, that generally speaking, the English army is not a profession to 
be carried on with—with any other. But then I always reckoned upon 
your selling out, sir, in a way which would have put you in funds to 
settle with your friends—I can’t say that I had any idea you would 
manage matters so clumsily as you have done.” 

‘For pity’s sake, don’t reproach me, O’Donagough! And, upon 
my honour, I don't deserve it, either; for it was a mere accident, and 
no blunder of mine whatever. It was a note that I sent by an orderly, 
and the rascal took it wrong.” 

** A note? Why you are not such a fool as to write down at full length 
in the morning, what you have been doing over-night, I suppose ?’ ’ 

‘‘Notexactly. But the note was to Dashmore, and the fool took it to 
Groves, who opened it, as he says, without looking at the direction ; and 

as it was only signed with a flourish in the shape of the ace of clubs, 
and contained a few sporting allusions, the busybody took it to the 
colonel, pretending that he thought it was some joke offensive to the 
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honour of the regiment. Then, of course, Dashmore was dragged over 
the coals, and after shuffling a little, which made matters a thousand 
times worse, he confessed that he rather thought it was Lieutenant 
Foxcroft’s handwriting. So then I was closeted, and very politely 
advised to sell out.” 

‘« A parcel of precious idiots you seem to have been, as I ever hap- 
pened to hear of,”” observed Mr. O’ Donagough, coolly, ‘‘ and with such 
sort of management, I cannot say that | think it very likely you would 
profit by any advice of mine. Not to mention that there would be a 
pretty strong probability of my being mixed up in the scrape, if | were 
to present myself to the public eye as your particular friend, Mr. Fox- 
croft.” 

‘‘ The public can’t possibly get hold of it, O’Donagough,” replied 
the ex-lieutenant, eagerly, ‘‘ for before I left Brighton the regiment 
received orders to prepare for the West Indies.” 

‘“‘ A lucky dog you are then,” replied Mr. O’ Donagough, with some- 
what more of condescension in his manner. ‘‘ In that case you have 
only to keep quiet till they are off, and then say you were obliged to 
sell out on account of your health.” 

‘‘ That is exactly what I meant to say,” replied his comforted friend ; 
‘* only I could not hide any thing from you, O’Donagough, after your 
kindness in waiting about that piquet money. I promise you, I shall 
never know a happy moment till I have paid it, and any thing you may 
happen to think of, that may help me to start again, will be just that 
sum in your own pocket, you know.” 

‘* That’s all very well, Foxcroft—but it’s a devilish deal easier to say 
what you'll do with money when you get it, than to find out where it is 
to be had. I give you my honour and word, that just at this moment, 
I no more know what to set you at, than if I had been born last week. 
When the season advances, perhaps it is possible that I might find out 
some way or other in which you could be useful to me, and make a 
little money into the bargain.” 

‘* And upon my honour, O’Donagough, that is just what I should 
best like. You area man of genius, first-rate genius, I've seen enough 
already to know that, and I am one that would not stop at any thing 
for a friend whom I admire and look up to, as Ido you. 1 won't play 
piquet with you again, because you are a devilish. deal too good a 
player for me; but I'll be ready to do any thing else that you may ask, 
and I'd be as true to you, as your own shadow.” 

‘* But there’s nothing to be done for the next two months at the 
very least,” replied Mr. O’Donagough. ‘‘ The Christmas holidays must 
be well over before there is a chance of getting a common whist-party 
together, without dreaming of doing any thing at the Clubs—into the 
very best of which I expect to get by and by. And what are you to do 
in the mean time, Foxcroft? Bath or Cheltenham would serve your 
turn better than London, I should think.” 

‘* | wish you could tell me, my dear friend,’”’ said Mr. Foxcroft, 
abruptly, and with some little embarrassment, ‘‘ whether since you have 
been in town you have found out any thing at all certain, and to be de- 
pended on, respecting that Miss Perkins you know, that used to be so 
much at your house at Brighton? Should you judge from what you 
have seen that she had any thing independent worth thinking about ?” 
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‘* Upon my word, Foxcroft, I won't stand godfather to her ways and 
means. They seem to be living very decently, in a drawing-room 
apartment at Brompton, and I should suppose that whatever they 
have must be their own, and independent. But that is a question 
which must, as 1 conceive, be asked officially, before any positive in- 
formation can be obtained. The only objection to this sort of plain 
sailing is, the awkwardness of getting off, if the thing is not likely to 
answer. But in this case | should not suppose there would be much 
difficulty about that either; Iam pretty sure there is no brother in the 
case, and leay ng town suddenly tor a week or two would be all that 
was nece ssary.” 

‘* Well then, my dear fellow,” returned Mr. Foxcroft, ‘ while waiting 
for more important business, I see no objection whatever to my bestowing 
as much time upon this as may sufhce to ascertain whether there is any 
thing to be got worth having. And 1 do assure you, that one of m 
chiet motives for the speculation will be, the hope of speedily discharg- 
ing my debt to you. But I most look to the ladies of your family for 
the means of setting about it. Do you think that Mrs. O' Donagough 
would object to ti iking me with her to call upon the Miss Perkinses ?” 

‘* Upon my word I don’t know, Mr. Foxcroft. Mrs. O’Donagough 
has no carriage at present, nor will the equipage I intend for her be 
ready tll after Christmas. But I suppose the business may be set going, 
as well by your meeting here, as by paying the lady a visit at her home. 
If youre see your way clearly enough to go on, there will be no need of 
having Mrs, O’ Donagough to escort you on your expeditions to Bromp- 
ton.’ ’ 

There was something of dignity and hauteur in this speech, which con- 
vinced the ¢ aspiri ant lover that it would be nece ssary for him io be rather 
more cautious in tone and demeanour than formerly. But he was far 
from being discouraged by this ; on the contrary it only served to con- 
vince him that if — should prove some little difficulty in reaching 
again the rank of familiar household friend, which he had held at 
Brighton, it saeia be more worth having when he did attain it,—a mode 
of reason often acted upon by persons of the ci-devant lieutenant’s 
class, with very excellent and satisfactory results. 

As soon as Mr. O’Donagough had ceased speaking, Mr. Foxcroft 
rose trom his chair, and drawing a card from his waistcoat-pocket, laid 
it upon the table before his illustrious friend, saying, very respect- 
fully, 

‘* For the present, my dear friend, I will detain you no more, either 
with my hopes or my misadventures. That is my address ; and I feel 
contident that now I have put you in possession of my views, your 
kindness will induce you to give me the advantage of meeting the lady 
in question at your house, as soon as you can make it convenient to do 
so.”’ , ; 

These words were accompanied by a very grave look, and a bow of 
much ceremony, which seemed to announce the speaker's intention of 
immediately withdrawing, producing altogether on the mind of Mr. 
O’Donagough the comfortable conviction, that he should always be 
able to keep his interiors at a distance, when he chose it; an idea 
which so greatly pleased him, that his manner instantly became as frank 
and familiar as in the days of his Brighton humility. 
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‘No, no, Foxcroft! you must not go yet,” he said. ‘‘ Sit down 
again; I have tifty questions to ask about the set we used to meet at 
the billiard-room. And besides, you must not go till 1 have settled 
with Mrs. O’Donagough for what day we shall ask the Perkinses. I 
don’t think they are much engaged, so there will be no great difliculty 
about that.—And—TI say, Foxcroft, a small quantity of love-making at a 
time will do, won't it? You must not wear out all your pretty speeches 
at once, you know—so I suppose you will have no objection to a rub- 
ber, if | can happen to get two good hands to help us ?” 

Smiling inwardly, to think how well he was able to take the measure 
of his superb friend’s greatness ; and outwardly, to show how grateful 
he felt for all the kindness bestowed upon him, Mr. Foxcroft declared 
himself delighted at the idea of once more battling for the odd trick 
with so skilful an adversary; and reseating himself in. the excellent 
arm-chair he had before occupied near the fire, determined to be as 
gossiping and agreeable as possible, in order to plant himself as firmly 
as heretofore in the good graces of the man, whom he felt that fate had 
destined to be his patron. 

Having indulged himself in the flight which has been recounted 
above, Mr. O’Donagough relaxed for the next hour into as familiar a 
strain of discourse as Mr. Foxcroft himself could have desired ; and at 
length brought it to a conclusion, by saying, 

* Come along, my fine fellow! Let us mount to the drawing-room, 
and consult with Mrs. O’Donagough on this Perkins party.” 

Mr. Foxcroft, nothing loth, prepared to follow him; and as — 
mounted the stairs together, his loud bold laugh preceded them, which 
caused Mrs, O’Donagough to observe that, 

‘‘ It was plain enough he had been well received, or he would not 
laugh in that free and easy style.” 

‘* Well received ?” repeated Miss Patty, sharply ; ‘“‘ and why not, I 
should like to know? There are some people who admire him, I can 
tell you, whatever you may do, and though he has got gray hair and a 
big nose, that is no reason for you to be uncivil to him.” 

‘‘ Hoity-toity, Miss Patty! who is going to be uncivil, I wonder ? 
You have no more idea of dignity, and the sort of consequence attached 
to a certain style of living, than a baby. I wouldn’t for the world be 
uncivil either to Foxcroft, or Dashmore, or Willis, Or any old acquaint- 
ance whatever ; and I am sure if the poor dear Sheepshanks were to 
come over, one and all, they would find me perfectly kind and con- 
descending. But that need not prevent one’s showing now and 
then, that one knows what's what, and if you don’t, take my word for 
it, you'll is 

“J have brought Foxcroft back to you, my dear,” said Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, entering unceremoniously before his friend, ‘to fix a day for 
our asking him to dinner. You must come and dine with us, Foxcroft, 
if it is but once and away, for old acquaintance sake; for you must 
know, I don’t mean to give regular dinners till the season begins. Mrs. 
O'Donagough will soon begin to receive company in an evening, once 
or twice a week perhaps. These are very good rooms for it, and I 
rather like a rubber, you know; but I’m not fond of dinner-company, 
except just in the season; it fatigues me, and, in short, I think it is a 
confounded bore. But we shall be often glad to see you of an evening, 
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Foxcroft. However, this first time, as I said, you must come to dinner. 
What day shall it be, Mrs. O'D.? We'll have the Perkinses the same 
day, I think.” ‘ 

Mrs. O’Donagough was preparing her three chins, and her thick 
articulation of dignified words, in reply to this proposal, when she was 
abruptly checked by Patty’s favourite hand-clapping, and the joyous 
exclamation which accompanied it: : 

“That's right, papa! that will be capital fun, won't it? Oh, my! 
How pleased they will be ! that is, I mean, about coming to dine here, 
the first time, and all. Of course I don’t mean any thing else. I'll go 
myself, mamma, see if I don’t, to carry the invitation. Do you and 
papa fix the day, and I'll take care you shall have the company.” __ 

‘here was something so paralyzing to hauteur and elegance in this 
jolly outbreak, that Mrs. O’Donagough 


“ Changed her hand, and check’d her pride,” 


as she answered, ‘‘ Very well, dearest! you shall go yourself, if you 
wish it, and the page shall attend you. It is the same affectionate, 
warm heart, as ever, you see, Captain Foxcroft! I do not believe that 
either the court or the city, will ever change this dear child’s generous, 
unassuming character! Whatever day will best suit you, Captain Fox- 
croft, I shall be excessively happy to receive you.” 

‘“* Well then, let’s say Monday next, at half-past five. Perhaps that 
means six, you know, but it’s as well to say half-past five, to make you 
punctual,” said Mr. O’Donagough. 

The day andthe hour were each welcomed by a bow of grateful ac- 
quiescence from the invited guest; who,’after receiving one finger from 
Mr. O'Donagough, two from his lady, and a whole hand, accompanied 
by a broad grin, from Patty, departed to meditate on the unexpected 
and rather puzzling grandeur of his friend and creditor, and to make 
up his mind as to the smallest sum for which he should agree to bind 
himself to Miss Matilda Perkins for life. 

Hardly had the house-door closed upon him, than Patty, who, 
according to custom, had flown to the window that she might watch 
his progress down the street, turned sharply round, and setting her 
arms a-kimbo, said resolutely, 

** Now then, I shall set off for Brompton.” 

Mr. O’Donagough laughed, and drawing her upon his knee, as he sat 
loungingly in an arm-chair near her, said, 

** Well done, Patty! I like you for that, girl. I have a notion that 
you will not be carrying coals to Newcastle. You are a good-hearted 
girl, that I will say, and ready to do as you would be done by. And 
talking of that, Patty, I want you to tell me just exactly every thing 
that Sir Henry Seymour did and said, the day he came after you to 
Brompton. They tell me at his club that he is gone out of town, and 
that’s all very well as far as it goes; for of course he may have his en- 
gagements like any other man, particularly as nobody of his sort of 
style and fashion ever does show himself in town till after Christ- 
mas; yet still I can’t help wondering a little that we don’t hear from 
him.” 

ee grew exceedingly red during this speech, and having effectually 
struggled herself off her father’s knee, bounced to the end of the room, 
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and seizing the handle of the lock that she might open the door and 
escape, turned about and said, 

‘* You ought to be ashamed of yourself, you ought, to ask a girl such 
questions. It will be pretty times for the young ones, if they are to re- 
peat to the old ones all they say to one another!” 

‘‘ Fair and softly, my beauty, if you please,” said her father. 
“‘Walk back again, Miss Patty, or you may chance to be sorry you 
didn't.” 

The look and tone were of the kind that ensured obedience, and the 
pouting Patty returned three steps into the room. 

‘* Nearer, miss, if you please, nearer,” said the angry parent. Patty 
made three more steps towards him, and then, apparently to save 
trouble, he rolled himself forward by aid of the excellent castors of his 
arm-chair, till he was pretty nearly face to face with her. 

‘* Now then, Miss Patty O’Donagough, let us understand each other. 
When I see fit, like a kind and affectionate father as I am, to ask you 
a question of importance, about a gentleman that you assure me is in 
love with you, I don’t choose to be told that I ought to be ashamed of 
myself. I believe your mamma will inform you if you ask her, that I 
am not much given to trouble myself about women’s gossipings, and 
that few ladies have been less troubled by the curiosity of a husband, 
than herself. But in this business of Sir Henry Seymour, there is a 
good deal more to be considered, I promise you, than merely your 
fancy in the choice of a sweetheart. He is, as I have ascertained, a 
man of immense fortune, and great consequence. I made his acquaint- 
ance on board ship, as well as you, Miss Patty, and I have renewed it 
too, under circumstances which render it extremely likely that he may 
be useful to me in one way or another. If he is really and truly your 
lover, and means to marry you, I am too good a father, notwithstand- 
ing all your, impertinence, to think of any thing whatever but your 
advantage, and all other use that | might make of him should be put 
aside and forgotten ; but I want to know a little how the affair really 
stands between you. I certainly think that there was something very 
particular in his running after you to Brompton in that eager style, 
when, as I know well enough, he would have been exceedingly glad to 
have kept away from us altogether. This, as well as the manner in which 
[ found you together, does make it really seem likely that those saucy 
eyes of yours have turned his head, and left him no choice but to make 
you my Lady Seymour. Now then, I have explained myself, and 
without being at all ashamed about the matter, as it seems to me, I 
may just take the liberty of asking the long and the short of what 
passed between you. Speak up, Patty, don’t be afraid; there's 
nobody going to scold you for having a sweetheart. What was it 
the young ‘man said to you? Did he out and out ask you to be his 
wife ?” 

‘* Well, then, you may kill me, if you will,” replied Patty, blubber- 
ing, “ but I won’t be bullied, that’s what I won’t, into telling tales of 
my own true love.” : 

‘*The deuce take the girl !” replied the angry father. ‘‘ She is a fool 
after all, I'll be hanged if she isn’t, though I fancied her so monstrously 
clever, I shall go out, Mrs. O'D., and leave her to you; only re- 
member that I expect to be told whether the young fellow has really 
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promised to marry her or not. I know that he thinks her a good piece 
older than she really is—but I saw no harm in that, and didn’ t contra- 
dict him. And, in short, if he has a fancy for havi ng such a silly girl 
for a wife, 1 don’t mean to balk him—that’s all. So now fall to, and 
have a good talk together, and let me know what comes of it, when I 
come home.” 

As a matter of course, the first part of the ¢éte-d-téte between the 
mother and daughter was occupied by abusing their 'man-kind. Both 
ladies were equally ready to declare that he was a brute, and a tyrant, 
and that there never was such a plague; but this portion of the confer- 
ence having at length been brought to a satisfactory close, Mrs. 
Q’ Donagough coaxingly led the discourse to the subject which she had 
been commanded to discuss with her daughter, and certainly managed 
it with some skill, inasmuch as it ended without a quarrel ; for which, it 
must be confessed, the young lady held herself prepared. 

‘‘It is quite nonsense, Patty,” she said, ‘‘ to attempt talking with 
men about these sort of things; but to a mother you know it is differ- 
ent. A woman never forgets her youth, whatever a man does, and you 
need not be afraid to tell me of any of the little things that have hap- 
pened between you and Jack—Sir He ‘nry Seymour I mean. Of course 
you are almost too young as yet for any thing very serious to have 
passed, but I don’t doubt that you know pretty well what he is about 
—<don’t you, my dear ?”’ 

‘*T am sure I don’t know what you are about, nor what you mean, 
either of you, tormenting me so. I dare say the real reason Jack does 
not come to see me is, that he saw, that morning when papa walked 
with him, what a horrid sort of plague he was,” replied Patty. 

‘** Likely enough, my dear! But don’t fret your dear heart about 
that, Patty. He'll come again, never fear. When a man is really in 
love, he is not so easily cured, I can tell you. I could give you proof 
of that if I chose it. But I'd rather talk of your own beautiful se lf, 
dearest. How did he look when he gave you that lock of his hair, 
darling ?” 

‘‘La, mamma! As if I should be likely to stare him in the face all 
the time! I have got the lock of hair, and that’s enough for you to 
know, of all conscience,” replied Patty, again growing very red. 

‘* | wonder how it happened that he left your beautiful ringlet behind 
him ?”? resumed Mrs. O' Donagough. 

‘La! what wonderments you do make about nothing,mamma! I 
should like to know how any one, broken in upon and tormented as he 
was, could know or remember r any thing he did or said ?” 

‘‘That’s very true indeed, Patty ; and when he took that lock of 
hair at first, I suppose he gave you to understand that he loved you 
dearly, and that it was for that reason he asked for it, didn’t he 2?” 

“Well! 1 never did hear the like of you and papa!” exclaimed 
Patty, indignantly. ‘‘ 1 should like to know what it. is you do expect 
me to tell you? If you will promise not to plague me any more, | will 
tell you one thing, and if that won't satisfy you, | am sure I don’t 
know what will—Jack kissed me, then ! downright kissed me. What 
d'yesay to that? I’m sure I don’t know what you would have.”’ 

‘** Very well, Patty, don’t agitate yourself, my dear, to talk any more 
about it! Ido think his kissing you does say a great deal, Such a 
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very well-behaved young man as he always seemed to be, would never 
have thought of such a thing, I am quite sure, if it had not been b 
way of a declaration,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, very gravely, and wit 
every appearance of being extremely well satisfied. ‘‘ Now go, my dear 
girl!” she added. ‘‘ Go and get ready for your walk to Brompton. It 
will be a pleasure, won’t it, Patty, to tell dear good Matilda that she is 
to meet her old favourite, Foxcroft? But, poor thing! I doubt very 
much, Patty, if he will ever think of her seriously. She is so very 
thin !” 

‘¢ Matilda won’t die an old maid; she’s too good for that, I’m sure,” 
returned Patty, with all the ardour of friendship. 

‘* Well, my dear, we shall see,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, looking 
very intelligent. ‘ But go now and get ready. The page shall walk 
after you, and that will be very nice, won’t it? I am sure I wish you 
were to happen to meet Sir Henry! He has never seen you in proper 
style yet.” 


Chap. XXV. 
A DINNER PARTY—THE PLOT THICKENS. 


Patty and her page reached Belle-Vue-terrace in safety, but with- 
out meeting Sir Henry, who, to say truth, was stretching his leave of 
absence to the very utmost, to put off as long as possible the chance of 
any such rencounter, But fortunately Patty, notwithstanding her 
early submission to the tender passion, had nothing of the green and 
yellow nature in her disposition, and reached the abode of her friend 
with a colour as fresh as a rose, and in the highest spirits possible. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Matilda; good morning, Miss Louisa,” she 
began. ‘I should just like to know, Matilda, how much you would 
give for the very best news that ever you heard in all your born days? 
Would you give me your watch 2” 

«What do you mean, Patty ?” demanded her friend, with consider- 
able agitation. 

‘* Nowcan’t you guess whatI mean? Tell me, honestly, what you 
should call the best news you ever heard in your life? Never mind 
Louisa. Speak out.” 

««Good gracious, Patty, how you do tortureme! Cruel, cruel girl! 
As if you did not know well enough without my telling you! For 
Heaven’s sake let me know at once! Have you heard that Foxcroft is 
expected in town 2?” 

‘Upon my honour and life I never heard any such thing, Matilda,” 
replied Patty, very demurely. 

Not all the full-blown fresh remembrances of the beautiful drawing- 
room in Curzon-street could restrain the indignation of Miss Matilda 
Perkins on hearing these chilling words. ‘I wish to heaven you 
wouldn’t come here, Miss O’Donagough, tormenting us to death with 
your absurd nonsense. I really think you are old enough to know 
better,” she exclaimed. 

‘“* And I,” returned Patty, laughing, ‘‘ should have thought you, not 
only old enough, but a great deal too old to quarrel with your best 
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friend in such a hurry, just because she wanted to have a bit of a 


joke.” 
oe Oh dear me! my dear Miss Patty ! don’t think for a moment that 
r Matilda wants to quarrel with you. I am sure there is nothing 
further from her thoughts, for she loves the very ground you walk on. 
Only you know, my dear, that her poor head is for ever running upon 
the name she mentioned, and therefore you must please to excuse her,” 


said Miss Louisa. 
‘I'll excuse her fast enough,” replied Patty, ‘if she won’t be such 


a fool, and look so grumpy. Come, Matilda! cheer up. It is as true 
as the gospel that I did not hear Foxcroft was expected, but I never 
said that he wasn’t come.” 

‘*Come!” screamed Matilda in the shrillest voice that ever issued 
from the breast of a lady in love. ** Come! Patty? Surely it is im- 
possible! Such happiness is a great deal too much to bear ! e 

‘Is it?” said Patty, nodding her head. ‘‘ Then, mercy upon us, 
Miss Louisa, what will become of her when she hears that the gentle- 
man is coming to dine with us on Monday, and that I am come with 
the page walking all the way after me, as grand as possible, to invite 
you both to come and meet him? What do you think of that, Miss 
Matiida?” 

‘* Whatdo I think of it? Oh! my adored Patty! My heart feels 
too large for my bosom! Can you forgive me! a Darling, dearest 
girl! Think what my feelings must be at this moment! May I be- 
lieve your words, my ‘dearest, dearest friend? May | trust my ears ? 
Foxcroft i in town, and I invited to meet him! Oh, Foxcroft! Fox- 
croft!’ 

Here poor Miss Matilda’s emotions perfectly overpowered her, and she 
threw herself on the sofa at full length, with a sort of kicking move- 
ment in her feet that really looked quite convulsive. 

‘* Poor dear girl !” exclaimed her sister, opening a cupboard, and 

taking out a small bottle of hartshorn ; “it is too much for her! Smell 
this, my dear! let me rub your poor temples with it!” And suiting 
the action to the word, she drew the cork from the little phial, and receiv- 
ing the pungent fluid upon her fingers, began to apply it with much 
eagerness and much friction to the temples of her recumbent sister. 
The remedy was effectual. Starting from the sofa, and standing with 
more strength than the frightened Louisa had given her credit for, upon 
her feet, she exclaimed rather hastily, 

‘* Good gracious, Louisa! what are you doing tome? I shall have 
red patches all over my face, and my eyes will be swelled out of my 
head. Pray, pray take that beastly stuff away, I hate it!” 

‘You had better not send it away yet, Matilda,” said Patty. ‘ For 
if you begin kicking and sprawling at such a rate, just because you 
heard that you were going to dine with the gentleman, what on earth 
will become of you when I go on, and describe all the looks, the sighs, 
and the hints, and the blinks I got when I began talking of you ”’ 

‘** Did you, indeed, my dear ?” cried Miss Louisa, with a mixture of 
astonishment and pleasure. ** Think of that, Matilda! Oh! my dear 
c hild ! ! What a blessing it will be, if it all comes right at last !” 

‘It will, it will come right!” exclaimed Matilda, in a sort of 
ecstasy. “‘I know he loves me!—l saw it in every dear working fea- 
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ture on that Jast heart-breaking day when we walked together on the 
pier. The rain came down in torrents, the wind biew, the sea dashed 
overus! I never shall forget his countenance. I am certain that 
every drop which reached his skin—and I know he was wet through 
—TI am certain that every drop was an agony to him, because of 
me !” 

Here a pocket-handkerchief, which might, perhaps, have wiped away 
tears produced by far less delightful feelings, was drawn from its retreat 
under the sofa-cushion, and pressed to the gentle lady’s eyes. 

*““Oh dear! oh dear! den’t cry so, Matilda!” said her affectionate 
sister, looking very much disposed to weep for company,—‘¢ 1 am sure 
it is enough to break one’s heart to see how she does suffer about these 
little love-affairs! but suppose this was to end in marriage after all, 
Matilda! Think of that, my dear !—Upon my word and honour, Miss 
O'Donageugh, I think there seems more chance this time, from what 
you say, than ever] remember; and I ought to be some judge, we have 
had so many little things of the kind.” 

“Oh! oh !—You say we, do you, Miss Louisa?” replied Patty, 
looking very knowing. ‘‘ What, you have had your share, too, have 
you ?” 

“Oh, dear no !—Not me, Miss Patty. I never had any thing of the 
sort happen to me in my life. I said we, because you know I am al- 
ways so much interested about every thing that happens to Matilda. 
Oh no! thank my stars, I have never had any troubles of that kind 
myself; but to be sure, I have suffered terribly at times about Matilda, 
Disappointments are such sad things, you know, my dear—and gentle- 
men, I must say, do often behave very ill.” 

‘Well, I'll be hanged if I think Foxcroft means to behave ill.—But 
time will show !” replied Patty. ‘* And now,” she added in a whisper, ‘* I 
want you to come here, Matilda, up to this window, that I may talk to 
youa little about myself. Do you know that both papa and mamma 
have been at me to-day like two tigers, because they don't think Jack 
makes love to me fast enough. If he’s out of London, he can’t be in 
it, —that’s all I say,—any more than he could be aboard the ship when 
he was gone away from it—and yet, you know as well as | do—tor I'm 
sure I’ve told you so fifty times, that he kissed me at the very last mo- 
ment, and I found him true-hearted again, didn’t I, when we met; and 
now, he kissed me again, you know, and so haven't I every reason to 
expect he'll come back true-hearted again ?” 

‘Unquestionably you have, my dearest girl!’ replied her friend. 
‘‘It is nonsense to doubt it.—But old people, { mean even elderly 
people, are always suspicious. I’m sure, there’s my poor dear sister 
there, who is twenty years older in her thoughts and ways than she 
ought to be for her age, I am quite positively sure that she bas stopped 
very advantageous marriages for me, over and overagain; only because 
she never thought things went on fast enough, and was for ever sus- 
pecting that people meant nothing, when I happened to know that they 
meant a good deal. But thanks to you, my darling Patty, I think we 
shall manage better this time. Dearest Foxcroft! How my heart 
seems to spring towards him! Did he look well, Patty ?—Was he as 
tall and elegant in his appearance as ever?” 

“Why, as to that, you know, Matilda, I never did see any great 
beauty in him; but that’s your affair, not mine, and lucky it is that 
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our tastes differ. As for talness, indeed, he is just as tall as ever— 
but I think his nose looked monstrous large.” 

“Oh, Patty !—Love islove! There is no accounting for it in any 
other way—but I give you my honour, that I think Foxcroft one of the 
very handsomest men I ever saw.’ 

‘* Well, my dear, so much the better. And I dare say he thinks you 
one of the very handsomest women. But now I must go, or else 
mamma will say that I shan’t come again, as she did last time. Not 
that it much signifies, to be sure, for here I am, you see.’ 

‘¢ Stop one moment, Patty!” replied her friend; ‘ you must posi- 
tively tell me what I shall wear on Monday. Do you think I look best 
with my hair in bands or in ringlets ?” 

“1 don’t think it makes much difference, Matilda. But, perhaps, 
bands will be best, because your hair is rather thin, you know—and 
mine’s so monstrous thick, that it will make it look worse.’ 

‘Tt is very easy to fill it up with a few flowers, you know; I — 
not like to have such a mop as yours, my dend-—tgnbont, indeed, 
curled as beautifully as yours does, But, of course, P atty, every sume 
knows that you have got the very finest hair in the world,” said Miss 
Matilda, luckily correcting herself. After this a@mende, the friends 
parted as te nde tly as they met, and were in an excellent frame of 
mind on the following Monday for showing off to advantage the graces 
of the female character, when warmed by the gentle influence of 
friendship, for they did not fail to caress each other at every convenient 
opportunity, 

This eventful Monday proved a day of joy to more female hearts 
than one: for on the morning of it, Mr. O’ Donagough once more 

called at Sir Henry Seymour’s club to inquire for him, and with better 
fortune than before, met him at the door of it. The pleasure which 
this mee ting occasioned to the elder gentleman was not altogether at- 
iributable to fatherly affection, for he felt some tolerably strong mis- 
vivines as to the correc tness of the interpretation put by his young 
daughter upon the gentleman’s feelings towards her. But this cause od 
but little difference in the earnestness of his wish to cultivate the young 
baronet’s acquaintance. To have caught such a husband for his 
daughter would, beyond all doubt, have been very agreeable ; but, as 
he wisely remembered, Patty had lost no time yet, and the young ¢ and 
inde ‘pende ut Sir Henry playing whist with him, was an image very 
nearly, if not quite, as agreeable to his imagination, as that of his 
making love to his daughter. Besides, it was evident that his endea- 
vouring to obtain the former, was far from being likely to impede the 
latter scheme, and he therefore put forth his best-got-up, and most 
beguiling style of salutation, and after a few friendly words, expressive 
of long-fe it kindness, but onntinnste free from any allusion to their 
nautical acquaintance, he invited him in a very gentleman-like off- 
hand style to come and dine with him. 

Mr. O’Donagough perceived that the young man hesitated, and very 
skilfully changing the subject, instead of pressing for an answer, began 
talking of General Hubert and his family ; deploring the heavy loss 
produced by their absence, and joyously anticipating their return. 
Having expatiated very eloquently upon this theme for about five 
minutes, he resumed the former one, saying carelessly, 
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‘¢ Well, you'll dine with us, then, my dear Sir Henry? By the way, 
do you ever play a rubber? It seems quite the fashion among the 
young men nowadays, and if ever you do such a thing, I'll promise you 
one to-night.” 

Now Sir Henry Seymour really did know how to play a rubber very 
well for so young a man, and moreover was very fond of it, though 
without any propensity whatever for gambling; yet too indifferent 
about money to be very scrupulous as to the stakes. It was not, how- 
ever, this love of whist which made Mr. O’Donagough’s invitation ap- 
pear incalculably less disagreeable after he had heard of the rubber, 
than before; for he remembered in a moment, that when a man is play- 
ing whist he can hardly be suspected of making love, and that if poor 
Patty could be taught to let him behave discreetly, it would be exceed- 
ingly desirable to keep on such friendly terms with Mr, 0’ Donagough, 
as “should render it an act of treachery, were he to betray either to the 
family of General Hubert, or his euardian, Sir Edward Stephenson, the 

secret which he had confided to him. Under this impression, he now 
readily accepted the invitation, not failing to intimate as he did so, 
that he was a decided whist-player whenever he found a card-table 
ready to admit him. 

Patty could hardly have been more delighted had the young man 
addressed her with, “ Will you marry me?” than was her papa on 
hearing this declaration ; but much too good a tactician to permit the 
fe cling to be perceptible, he node led an easy sans souciante * good 
day,” adding, “at six o'clock then,” and departed. 

Mr. O” Donagough’s next care was to secure a proper fourth, and in 
this he succeeded to his entire satisfaction; unearthing one of those 
dry-looking, adust, Roman-nosed individuals, who by dint of originally 
procuring well- made garments, and then preserving them inviolably 
clean, are often declared to be very gentlemanlike- looking men, by 
those who have not the faculty of interpreting the hieroglyphics of the 
mind, as traced on the countenance. 

What Mr. Armondyle’s fortune or profession might be, it was no par- 
ticular person’s business to inquire; and the question, if asked, must 
have remained unanswered, as nobody knew any thing at all about it. 
The only information which he ever volunteered concerning himself 
was, that he was a bachelor: liked a sober rubber now and then, and 
was pleased to be invited to dinner where there were woodcocks. He 
belonged to most of the fashionable unprofessional clubs, but was never 
known to take any bodily refreshment at any of them. He wore gol- 
loshes, and a very large cloak in bad weather, tovether with a substan- 
tial silk umbrella, havi ing his name engraven on it ; but nobody ever saw 
him use any conveyance “(at his own expense at least), except his own 
legs, yet somehow or other, nobody ever saw him either wet or splashed, 
or the precise nicety of his dress and person in any way deranged. 

No human being ever heard him say a silly thing: it is true he did 
not talk much, carefully avoiding all subjects upon which men divide 
themselves into parties; so that his opinions were, for the most part, as 
unknown, as his birth, parentage, education, and means of living. 
Even the’ yawning gulf which divides the Conservative from the De- 
structive, seemed a broad highway for him, for though nobody ever 
dreamed of accusing him of a change in principle or opinion, each 
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party fancied he belonged to them in turn; and as neither could give 
any better reason for thinking so, than their own arbitrary interpreta - 
tion of a quiet smile, or a gentle movement of the hand, each were at 
liberty to believe so still. 

One or two very old acquaintances, indeed, who fancied that they 
knew him better, have been heard to declare that they did not believe 
Mr. Armondyle would pull off his right glove to prevent a revolution, 
or his left to ensure it. He knew mankind well enough, they said, to be 
very sure that, let what would happen, there would always be, some- 
where or other, a game at something or other, to amuse idle men who 
had: nothing particular to do; and with this assurance he would be 
well contented to go on shuffling and cutting to his dying day, without 
troubling himself to ascertain who was the better player, and who 
the worse, in the great game of politics in which he had never been 
invited to take a hand. It was sometimes gossiped in the clubs, that 
Armondyle had lost immensely, or that Armondyle had won im- 
mensely; but neither the one report or the other appeared to have the 
slightest effect on his maniére d'etre. He was ever the same neat, 
placid, polite person, whom nothing had occurred to disarrange, and 
whom it would be extremely difficult to discom pose. 

This gentleman made the dinner-party at Mr. O’Donagough’s amount 
to eight; and as of these, four were gentlemen, and four ladies, Miss 
Louisa Perkins was led to observe that she had never in her life seen 
any dinner-table so perfectly well arranged. 

Of the entertainment it is unnecessary to speak at large; Mrs. 
O*Donagough had done her very best. Mr. Wright furnished the 
wines, which Mr. Foxcroft took upon himself to declare were excellent, 
and yet the gentlemen repaired to the drawing-room the very moment 
Mrs. O’Donagough sent to say that the coffee was ready: a good old 
custom which Mr. O’Donagough declared it was his intention inva- 
riably to observe, unless some very ane men happened to dine with 
him, and then he should certainly relax a little, he said, as it was never 
fair to ‘* come the old codger over boys, and if they liked to be a little 
tipsy, he should always let them be so.” 

Sir Heury Seymour, however, did not appear to be classed under this 
category. He produced no alteration in the ordinary arrangement, and 
if it was even intended, by way of experiment, that he too should get a 
little tipsy before the card-playing began, this first visit was not consi- 
dered as a fitting time for it. 

Though Patty was seated at table next to her * darling Jack,” she 
was the one to whom the entertainment seemed the longest and the 
least agreeable ; for the young man, though good-humoured, and even 
kind in his manner of addressing her, made no nearer approximation 

to love-making in his manner, than if she had been sixty, and he four- 
score. Her father perceived this as well as herself, and it was imme- 
diately determined in the little committee on ways ‘and means which 
sat for ever in his brain, that the young man should pay for the ob- 
duracy of his heart at the card-table. Not, indeed, on the present occa- 
sion; that would be contrary to all the rules and regulations made and 
provided in such cases; but steadfastly purposed was Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, that if it should finally be proved that Sir Henry Seymour was 
not in love with his daughter, he should pay sharp damages for his in- 
difference. 
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Miss Louisa Perkins, untroubled by any passion, tender or other- 
wise, smiled, and ate, and smiled again. Mr. Armondyle endeavoured 
to make himself comfortable, which was indeed now, as at every other 
moment of his existence, his primary object ; while Mrs. O’Donagough, 
who had conceived a sort of mystical idea that he was a person of cone 
sequence, poured out civilities upon him with a copious profusion 
which no sang froid less perfect than that of Mr. Armondyle could have 
stood unmoved—his most animated reply, however, was but a very 
slight inclination of the head. But, as of course might have been an- 
ticipated, the most animated group in the party consisted of Miss 
Matilda Perkins, Mr. Foxcroft, and the blushing troop of little loves 
and graces which were playing between them. 

It was in truth a labour of love, the toilet of Miss Matilda on that 
auspicious day—and equally captious and curious were it to inquire 
with a critical spirit, either in the time consumed, or the effect pro- 
duced by it. Suffice it to say, that her sister, in the short moment that 
was left for review, before stepping into the hackney-coach, pronounced 
that she looked ‘* very nice indeed.” 

The result was all that the gentle Matilda’s heart required ; for, from 
the manner, and, indeed, from the words of Mr. Foxcroft, it appeared 
incontestable that he thought she looked very nice too. Obedient to 
the hint of his patron, this gentleman made the very best use of every 
moment that preceded his being called, bon gré, mal gré, to take his 
place at the card-table. Never, to be sure, did the most exemplary 
saint invoke maledictions on the fifty-two offending elements which 
combine to form the hateful abomination called a pack of cards, with 
more heartfelt zeal than did the dejected Matilda, as she sat forsaken 
and forlorn on a couch which commanded the fullest possible view of 
the form and countenance she loved ! 

Poor lady! Surely no female heart under similar circumstances can 
fail to feel for her. More moving accidents may assuredly be found 
to employ the historian’s pen,—sorrows, which on the face of them bear 
marks of deeper tragedy, may be recounted, and a reader’s sympathy 
be claimed for sufferings more fatal—but for pure, perfect, unmitigated, 
vexation of spirit, it could hardly be surpassed. A lover (within a 
quarter of an inch a declared lover), to be sitting in the same room with 
a young lady of thirty-six, and yet absolutely precluded from the possi- 
bility of uttering a single word to her! Even the pleasure of looking 
unremittingly in his face was not long allowed her; for Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, who naturally felt that the payment of his dinner was not to be 
risked by the presence of any ladies, old, young, or middle-aged, no 
sooner, by the course of cutting, lost Mr. Armondyle as a partner, than 
he unceremoniously requested the female part of the company to esta- 
blish themselves in the other drawing-room ; a piece of tyranny against 
which there was no appeal, but which made the ladies rehearse in 
chorus that well-known sentiment of the fair, namely, ‘ that there is no 
spectacle which the eye can rest upon, throughout the whole surface of 
the globe called earth, one-thousandth part so detestable, as seeing the 
only four men in company sit down to whist.” 

The banished ladies (poor things!) naturally fell into two tétes-a- 
tétes ; in one of which all the minuter circumstances of: Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s present and approaching greatness, were voluminously re- 
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hearsed to Miss Louisa’s patient ear, while in the other, the younger 
ladies resumed the eclogue style, w hispering rhapsodies respecting their 
beloved ones. 

The party altogether, however, produced more of the results 
wished for than generally happens where expectation has been so 
highly wrought—our poor Patty being, in fact, the only one disap- 
pointed essentially. Mr. O’Donagough had made up his mind to be 
equally well contented by Sir Henry Seymour's showing symptoms of 
love-making to his daughter, or money- -losing to himself; and therefore, 
when he received six five- pound notes from the young baronet, torether 
with a very cordial declaration of their having had an exc ellent rubber, 
he was not disappointed. His lady, too much occupied in ‘* tasting 
her corners,” as she called devouring the compounds of grease and 
garlic of which she had superintended the preparation, to have time 
for closely watching the proceedings of her daughter and Sir Henry, 
felt pe rfeetly satistied, because she perceived he was talking to her ; 
and this, together with the unwearied admiration of Miss Louisa at 
every thing she saw, and every thing she heard, sufficed to make her 
declare that it was ‘‘ a most delightful dinner-party.” Mr. Armondyle 
shared the winnings and the satisfaction of his host, being too well 
pleased at finding a new house to dine at, to permit his being criticai at 
the dinner. Miss Louisa ate a great deal of apple-pie and custard, to 
which she was particularly attached ; felt conscious that she was a pro- 
digious favourite with the Amphitryonia of the feast; and, better than 
all, began to entertain very serious hopes that her poor dear darling 
tender-hearted Matilda would get a husband at last, after all the quan- 
tity of cruel disappointments which the false- heartedness of men had 
miade her suffer. Sir Henry Seymour was quite as well pleased as any 
of them. For while the skilful O'Donagough contrived to make him 
constantly remember his own near connexion with General Hubert, he 
set him completely at his ease respecting Patty, whom the wily father 
spoke of as a mere child, but one greatly petted and beloved by Mrs. 
Hubert and her daughter. At the moment when this affectionate par- 
tiality was dwelt upon, Sir Henry Seymour might have been seen, had 
any body watched him, to fix his eyes upon the object of it with a very 
naive expression of astonishment; but his own superlatively sweet 
temper succee ded, after a short struggle with his common sense, to con- 
vince him that it was all very natural, considering how very kind-hearted 
and affectionate the poor g cirl was, and how pertectly impossible it was 
for her to help being vulgar. 

But general as the satisfaction of the company seemed to be—for 
even poor Patty convinced herself, before the end of the evening, that 
the ditierence in Jack was only because there were so many plaguy 
people watching them—gene ‘ral as was this satisfaction, it was nothing 
in comparison to the heartfelt happiness of the lady and gentleman for 
whom the entertainment had been originally planned. The feelings of 
Mr. Foxcroft, who, as he meditated on the ‘ independence dwelt on by 
Mr. O'Donagough, became what might truly be termed desperately at- 
tached to the fair Matilda, were gratitied in the greatest degree by per- 
ceiving that, however favourable the i impression he had made upon her 
at Brighton, he had rather gained, than lost, by absence. For not even 
in the last trying moments when they had got wet through together on the 
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pier, had she shown such unequivocal marks of attachment, as when he 
trod upon her toe during that day's dinner. Of the state of Miss Matilda 
herself it would really be difficult to speak at length without deviating 
from the necessary sobriety of prose; so elevating, entrancing, soul- 
subduing were the emotions which took possession of her during the 
ineflable two hours of their juxtaposition at the dinner-table. 

Nothing, in short, could in all ways have succeeded better than this 
opening of the O’Donagoughs’ London campaign ; and the busy future 
rose before the eyes of ail, decked in the very brightest colours, and 
pregnant with all sorts of agreeable possibilities, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHARADE., 
BY ®, 


Tue widow Jones is fair and fat, 
And her gait is seldom hurried,— 

What has the widow Jones been at, 
That, to-day, she looks so flurried ? 

Sir Hugh has ridden a score of miles, 
And well “ my first” has sped him, 

To drink in the tones of the widow Jones, 
And to ask her if she’ll wed him. 


Now simple maidens who nothing know, 
Will melt when a lover woos ’em ;— 
Then how, when her suitors bend so low, 

Should a widow’s lip refuse ’em ? 
And many a day, as her neighbours say, 
Tho’ so grave and good she’s reckoned, 
To win Sir Hugh, and to keep him true, 
Has the widow spun “ my second |” 


And so when, at last, he declared his love, 
And described his varied feelings, 

And told how he needed some hand to move 
“ My all” from his doors and ceilings ; 

The widow Jones, with a gentle ‘‘ yes,” 
Putan end to the old man’s sorrow, 

And declared that in cupboard, shelf, or press, 
Not one should remain to-morrow ! 


Now tho’ you may wonder the good old knight 
So long for a wife should tarry, 

And tho’ you may fancy the cause was slight 
Which induced Sir Hugh to marry : 

Yet I think you will see, in the Registry, 
Where ali weddings are now included, 

That nine out of ten, of our married men, 

Have wed for the cause Sir Hugh did! 
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LETTERS FROM IRELAND—NO. X* 
BY JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 


Few towns in Ireland are more finely situated than Cabir, at the foot 
of the Galtee mountains, diminutive in height, very graceful in form : the 
Suir winds amidst gardens and groves, and the vicinity is as rich in its 
shrubs and plants as the banks of the Blackwater. Myrtles and 
laurels of equal size and height to those of the south of Ireland, may 
be found in the west of Cornwall, where the hydrerangia, of great size 
and beauty, is generally in the cottage garden, and often in the hedges: 
but the arbutus, the daphne, the azalia, the magnolia, are luxuriant 
here. 

Many an excursion among the magnificent hills and their glens may 
be made by the stranger: the latter is a species of scenery in which 
Ireland is very deficient ; the deep, noble and savage glen, so various 
and so perfect in Scotland, is rare in this country, About six miles 
distant up the hills is the vale of Aherloe, through which lies a solitary 
path from Cahir to Tipperary : about half-way is a hunting-box of Lord 
Kingston, splendidly situated on the declivity. Aherloe is thinly peopled 
and cultivated, a mile and a half broad, and four miles long : on the 

right, a steep and barren mountain, a lower one on the left, a rapid stream 

in the centre. There is a wild grandeur about the place, and just as a wish 
is felt for the softness of nature, the hamlet of Aherloe, and two or three 
country-seats of wealthy men, in their dark woods, break beautifully in 
view. Care, taste, and expense, have made these the abodes of 
luxury, while the other tenants of the vale seem to ‘embrace the 
rock for a shelter.’’ In the hamlet is a church, a rectory, and an inn : 
where the people who fill them come from it is not easy to discover : the 
incumbent has, of course, but little to do, and resides in a happier scene, 
devolving the slender duties of his charge on the curate, whose salary 1s 
small; the excitements of his life miserably few. A Romish chapel and 
priest are also here, and to them are attached most of the people. 

In these lonely sites the Protestants form a very small proportion of 
the community : the pastor's field of benevolence and mercy would be 
very confined if bounded only by his own flock: in his charities he 
makes little difference, whether the poor be of his own church, or that 
of Rome. The point of conflict is in cases, now of frequent occurrence, 
where doubts about their faith arise in the alot of the Romanists, whe 
desire to see the clergyman and listen eagerly to his words: then the 

chamber of death becomes an arena of jealous and angry feelings 
on the part of those from whose fold the people desire to depart. An 
instance of this was related to us by a lady, who was herself the 
agent. 

A delicate-looking young woman came to me one winter’s evening : her 
cloak wasold butclean : she had a very neat cap on, under which her dark 
black hair was P arted plain, upon a fair high forehead. She had attended 
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the chapel several preceding sabbaths, and spoke in a lowand clear voice, 
and with much intelligence, of the doubts and fears that had gathered 
on her mind. The following evening, having missed her in her usual 
place at worship, I set out in quest of her habitation, and with some 
difficulty found it, in an obscure row of houses, only to be reached 
through many a winding lane of poverty and wretchedness. Passing 
up stairs to a miserable room, in a corner on a little straw, lay the girl : 
a dark-looking woman sat beside her on the ground, and a wretched 
fire burned low in the grate. Expressing sorrow at seeing her look so 
ill, she asked me to be seated on the only piece of furniture in the room, 
a little stool ; it matters not how humbly or delicately it be, when we sit 
beside the valley of the shadow of death. She had once heard a lady, 
two years before, read the Scriptures to an invalid, and so sweet did the 
language of inspiration sound, that she asked if there was any place 
where she might hear that word again. After hearing this, I said I 
would read it to her now: a bright flush came on her face, on which, 
and on her hands, was the exquisite whiteness, like a beautiful shroud, 
that death first puts on as his wedding garment. As soon as I began 
to read, the woan sitting by her started up and left the room; the 
sufferer lifted her eyes with a look, I thought, of terror mingled with 
sorrow. I asked her, ‘‘ was that a relative of her’s?” She said, 
‘*no; consumption had deprived her of all she loved on earth.” I saw 
that my care was useless now, and that the heaviness of death was on 
her. I brought some grapes to moisten her parched lips, and knelt be- 
side the bed, giving them. ‘I am departing,” said the girl; “ forgive 
me, for I have troubled you: you know that I am dying. Those 
words, now so dear to me, I never heard from our priests: I never 
found them in our prayers—‘ He died the just for the unjust.’ That 
calming bible is what my country wants, to hush her tumults and heal 
her sorrows.” 

She wept much as she spoke: she was alone, the last of her race, 
and there was an appealing look in her dark and lustrous eyes, as 
she turned them on me: her hands were very wasted. How beau- 
tiful is the hand of the dying, when it points feebly to eternity! 
She laid one burning hand on mine, and pressed it softly, placed the 
other on the little volume which I had been reading to her, and became 
almost unconscious. I heard the noise of many persons coming up 
Stairs; still I bent over that poor frame, but I was soon obliged to gaze 
on others. The woman, who had re-entered, called my attention by 
saying, ‘‘ Father M ;’ I looked up and saw a tall, fashionable 
looking young man, gazing on me with no smiling countenance. He 
asked the girl, in aloud and commanding tone, ‘‘ Am I here by your 
own request ?”’ She moved not. A man whom I had not seen before 
said, ‘‘ Yes, sir, 1 am her messenger.” I said, ‘ I beg you will let her 
speak for herself. She has no relative: she is alone in the world: 
spare her the few moments of loneliness that are left.” We all looked 
at her: but she still seemed to be unconscious. ‘*Come, come,” said 
the priest, “¢ you sent for me: that will do; every one leave the room.” 
I said, ‘‘Is this a time to make converts?” He‘replied, “ "Tis never 
too late : I wish you to leave the room;” and he pointed to the door. 
“‘I cannot leave this room,” said I, ‘‘ without imploring you not to 
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teach that departing spirit that the Redeemer’s work needs any addi- 
tion!” The people were standing near, looking anxiously at us. The 
priest, with a mixture of scorn and contempt in his countenance, again 
inted to the door, and I left him. That night she died, but not till he 
ad disturbed her last moments by the rites of his church, which she 
desired and needed not. 

The number of converts from popery has been large during the last 
three years, and is still increasing: in the county Kerry, many hun- 
dreds have embraced a purer faith. The most zealous anp efficient 

ents of this change are the Irish teachers, whose success has alarmed 
the Romish hierarchy: the more so, as it is impossible to arrest 
the silent progress and influence of these indefatigable men, who 
are supported by subscription: their expenses are trifling ; their ad- 
dresses and tracts admirably adapted to the feelings and minds of the 
people, whose language, tastes, and habits, are theirs also. In all 
seasons and weathers they traverse the coasts, moors, and remote places 
of every province: many of them are clever and educated men, and 
very many have the quickness of thought and eloquence of tongue 
peculiarly Irish, which, beside the turf fire in the midst of the family 
circle, find a way to the hearts and fancies of the hearers. 

Clonmel] is a large and uninteresting town, with an extensive and im- 
proving trade in corn, bacon, and butter: the people are well looking, 
and there is a decided improvement in the features and complexion of 
the women. Ireland is not in general a land of female beauty ; if the 
traveller expects often to find comeliness of features, richness of form, 
or delicacy of complexion, he will be disappointed : can these abound, 
in the midst of so much poverty and privation, and so habitual a ne- 
glect of niceness and cleanliness? The scenery around Clonmel is 
peculiar, with rather a foreign aspect: often in this country do its ever- 
changing scenes call to memory some passages and places of far dis- 
tant lands and climes. The Suir, that seems to bear loveliness on its 
bosom, has many a delicious walk on its banks to even twelve miles 
below. Ina hollow of the mountains, ina site bold, wild, and lone, and 
suited to its own solemn character, is the ruined castle of Ardfinnan : 
its feudal village beside it, whose peasants still love it, for their fathers 
remembered the day of its power and plenty. A few days may be spent 
delightfully in this vicinity, wherein are the domains and woods of 
Lord Donoughmore and other gentlemen. Provisions of all kinds are 
cheap, as are the charges at the inns. When the projected railways 
through the heart of the country are accomplished, an Irish tour will 
be the cheapest in Europe. . . . . The town of Kilkenny, which we 
visited some days afterwards, is rich in interest, in its castle, abbey, 
and ancient cathedral, its pleasant site, its clean and prosperous ap- 
pearance: it is not often that they who run mad about Tish antiqui- 
ues, can find so orthodox arepast. Its antidote is found in Callan, 
eight miles distant, a small town of inexpressible wretchedness : almost 
every One who approached us had an aspect of helpless misery : lost to 
all energy, they breathed and crawled out of their hovels and in again ; 
their life had no mercies or compassions: joy must long have forsaken 
every home in Callan, over whose every door might be written “ here hope 
never comes.” 
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How utterly the spirit, even of the Irish, that struggles earnestly 
to the last, may be crushed, is evident here: destitution, daily and 
hourly ; want of employment, which no rising or setting of the sun 
relieves. It was impossible to give to all the groups who gathered 
fast around : there was no cheerfulness among them, as in other places, 
no, little sallies or smiles, no baits of the fancy to move the heart to 
charity. Poverty, like an armed man, bound them cruelly together and 
no hand could break that bond. 

Even in this abject misery, they did not seem to hate or reproach 
each other: there is surely more sympathy among the Irish poor than 
in the poor of almost any other land. One evening, when wandering 
in the beautiful environs of Fermoy, a woman passed us with a coun- 
tenance so expressive of fortitude and kindness, that we could not help 
accosting her. Her tale was told in a few words, yet it contained a 
little volume of mercy, that beamed as she spoke, from her large dark 
eyes. She was a widow and childless; but had an orphan nephew, 
decrepit, bedridden; yet she loved him as if he was her only son. He 
was-a helpless burden on her life, for he required an anxious care: the 
daily pittance she earned was most of it devoured by his necessities ; 
yet her's was the exquisite fruit of mercy—that they who love the for- 
saken shall be greatly comforted. Her words became eloquent as she 
spoke of his lonely suffering: the pity of the father and mother both 
taken away, and he was left upon the cold world, without the power to 
move from his bed,—a desolate bed, on which no smile or tear, save her 
own, ever fell, to which no other foot came to save him from perishing. 
And now nothing should ever part them: she left him early in the 
morning in the poor-room that sheltered them both, worked all day for 
her wages, fourpence-halfpenny, and then hastened home to sit by his 
side, to talk to him and share their meal together. He was able to 
read, and she had got for him a few books and tracts, which amused 
the long day: he prayed often, and he prayed for her earnestly: his 
joy was great when she returned at night; anid he had looked forward 
to this return in his sadness and in his pain, and had watched the de- 
cline of day on the walls. Is it any wonder that she loved this de- 
crepit youth? was she not desolate also? and was it not beautiful to 
see that the thoughts and feelings, all the hope and love of this orphan, 
were given to her alone? Was it not better to toil and weep, to fear 
and watch for him, than to be loved by no one, to be prayed and 
longed for by no pale lips, by no watchful eye. It was strange how 
she contrived to support the two on such earnings, which were gained by 
daily and continual labour. There was a candle to be provided at times 
in the long winter nights, when he could not sleep for weakness or 
pain; his life, but for the love she bore him, was heavy to be borne. 
She uttered no complaint or murmur, where many would have mur- 
mured, or have been depressed at the hopelessness of the lot: if sick- 
ness and feebleness should intervene, and she could work no more from 
morning to night, on what were they then to live? and when all 
means failed, and fail they must ere many years, for she was now 
sixty, what gloom would fall upon the home of the widow and the 
orphan; what sorrow, deepening with every day and night’s return ! 
Yet she was cheerful, her voice was firm and animated. Could they 
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who are at ease in their possessions, and often luxurious in their 
woes, drink of the living waters of hope, resignation, and cheerfulness, 
that flow fast round the Jrish home and heart—their life would be 
happier, their sun would less often go down at noonday. 

Ireland was not, until recently, a very frequent haunt of the tourist : 
now it is become favourite and exciting ground, and draws increasing 
numbers every season away from Italy and the Alps. Yet it has not 
produced one eminent traveller from its own bosom. There was a 
young man, rich and enterprising, who went to Palestine, about four 
years since, resolved to distinguish himself in some way out of the 
beaten track of travellers: he took a fancy to explore the whole of the 
Dead Sea by sailing on its waters—a beautiful fancy, never yet 
realized. It was necessary to have a boat, and they began to build one 
for him on the very spot. This was an injudicious attempt; for with 
less trouble, a far better boat than he could build might be transported 
from Jaffa, a distance of only eighteen hours on the back of one or 
two camels. This ship-building at Jericho was full of annoyances : 
the workmen were awkward and inexperienced ; it may safely ‘be said, 
that it was the first time, since the walls of Jericho fell down, that a 
boat was seen in its vicinity. The work, however, went on under the 
superintendence of the trav eller, who resided chiefly in a tent: slowly 
and with many interruptions it went on; but he was an enthusiast, 
bent to accomplish his design, and be the first who had ever sailed 
on the Dead Sea. There is certainly no other way in which they 
can be explored, in their windings, coves, beetling precipices, and 
caverns: the journey by land around the coast is perilous and unsa- 
tisfactory ; a long and savage progress, full of privations and dangers, 
unsoothed by any discovery. He was alone, and in such a voyage it 
was necessary to have a companion: but he was in the inexperience 
of his {first journey: and Palestine ought never to be the first jour- 
ney of any man, nor should it be undertaken at an early period of 
life ; not till the mind is matured, and its hopes and memories in har- 
mony with the indelible scenes. Pity that the Irishman was blighted 
in his intent when on the eve of accomplishment ; a journal of such a 
voyage would have been a rich novelty. But it was not to be: a 
mightier enemy than the Bedouin or the desert was near. It was sum- 
mer: the excessive heat, the fatigue and anxiety of his boat building, 
with the unwholesome air of the deadly shore, threw him into a fever: 
there was no medical aid at hand. He felt his life failing, and that the 
work, over which he had watched night and day, was for ever at an 
end. When they bore him slowly away to Jerusalem, and he cast his 
eyes for the last time on the dark waters, whose hope had perished, and 
with it every hope of home, and of all he loved—did not the iron 
enter into his soul? He was taken to the house of a German, who had 
lately come to the city as agent to one of the missions, and who did all 
that his slender means allowed for his comfort. Perhaps the suffermgs 
of the mind were now more acute than those of the body : he was deso- 
late; no friend or associate near; his last thoughts and feelings might 
never be known to his family. In these countries the anguish of sick- 
ness is aggravated by the belief that judicious and timely remedies 
might yet be availing. 
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The unfortunate young man lingered for a few weeks, and as his 
life wasted, his thoughts wandered intensely to his home, to the scenes 
of his own dear Ireland, where his future life was to have been passed. 
Palestine was the first fruit of his eastern journey, which was afterwards 
to include Syria and Turkey; but he was cut off at the threshold. It 
was fortunate that he was in the house of the German—his servant 
could not be depended on, for he had engaged him but a short time 
before. In the Franciscan convent, the monks would have had little 
sympathy for his state. 

His host was a kind-hearted and a good man; while he soothed his 
sufferings, he spoke often and with emotion of the world to which he 
was drawing nigh, and of that garden and sepulchre through which its 
glory is attained. His words sank into a heart that was never hard- 
ened: traveller wept over his parting life and hope, and lifted his 
spirit to God with an utter desolation, a dying energy that did not fail 
to find mercy. No love was to go with him to the tomb:—his grave 
would be forsaken. Yet the agony passed away from his mind; his 
‘‘golden bowl was broken at the cistern,” but over the blighted, future, 
the lonely death-bed, the foreign grave—now woke the love of that 
Redeemer, who died near the spot where he was now dying. He could 
almost hear the hymns that rose round His tomb, day and night, which 
told that the terror was taken from death for ever. Every rock and 
bank, ‘every hill and cavern around him was hallowed; the sun that 
rose over Olivet and Bethany seemed to fall with a deeper lustre on 
his lonely chamber ; the very air seemed to breathe of compassion and 
peace. His last moments were to be envied by those who fall so 
early and so desolately. He was buried without the walls, on the 
declivity of the hill, in the Armenian burying-ground : his host was the 
only mourner who stood beside his grave. 

The road to Dublin by Carlow, was through a rich and productive 
country, dimmed by a heavy fall of rain. Of a city so often described, 
it may be said that it is more one of pleasure than business; of display 
than of comfort or luxury, and would be to the stranger an enjoyable 
place, if the demon of party-spirit was less in the streets, the chambers, 
the festive and social parties. 

One of its most useful establishments is a private asylum, whose 
governess was well known in a similar institution at York, which she 
left to take the direction of this. The building is in the environs, ina 
quiet and pleasant situation; it is extensive, and the interior ad- 
mirably arranged ; a perfect: neatness and cleanliness pervades the 
whole, with a kindness of manner and gentleness of treatment, that 
recalled to mind the establishment of the celebrated Esquirol, near 
Paris. It is rarely that a lady is sole director of so delicate and baffling 
a government, that requires a peculiar ascendancy and influence over 
the inmates. 

There is a spacious garden laid out in walks and flower-beds, with a 
corridor on one side, where they walk or sit, work or cultivate flowers ; 
most of the patients were cheerful or calm, and pursued some employ- 
ment Or amusement. It was not thus in every case; there was one 
gentleman who never went there, and scarcely left his room, where he 
jay good part of the day on the sofa; the weather was warm, but he had 
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a fire in his handsome apartment, and other little luxuries about him : 
he had served in India, where from poison, it was said, the mind 
was affected ; but the memory was vivid, perhaps more so than in health. 
He read occasionally ; but his chief amusement was to talk of the 
Indian scenes, the superb sunsets, the wild huntings, and the sports he 
then revelled in. 

The idea that you are in an asylum may be forgotten here, as it was in 
a billiard-room of the Es squirol, where many gentlemen, handsomely 
dressed and quite collected, their thoughts under government at the mo- 
ment were bent on the game as earnestly a as if at large i in their own cha- 
teaux. In one room were several ladies, one of them, a niece of a 
wealthy baronet, was young and handsome; her rich, dark hair carefully 
dressed, a sweet smile, and a voice low ond musically toned; she was 
working at atable, as were three others ; a fifth, being requested, played 
beautifully on the piano. In most of the apartments were books, which 
were more or less read by the inmates. To those of the better and 
more refined classes of society, on whom the dark cloud has fallen, 
who are to feel friendship and love no more, a home like this is a blessing. 
And as the malady that peoples such homes is annually on the increase, 
is there not a need of greater skill and success in its treatment? The 
march of discovery in stience, medicine, &c., does not hitherto ex- 

tend to insanity, that requires it hourly. Mercy should dwell with- 
in every asylum and eve ry cell; for though the feelings have less 
to do with the calamity than the mind, it is through them that the latter 
may be cheered and interested. Is not our most subtle enemy often to 
be found within, in the mysterious workings of the brain, whence are 
the issues of intellect, of genius? on its frail fibres, and capricious moves 
ments, what sorrew and ruin hover! If the heart be the seat of the 
affections, why ts it that the lunatic is generally indifferent to those 
whom he loved in his sanity; that the husband cares not for the wife, 
nor she for her husband, and th: it the father can see his daughter weep- 
ing over his lost state with a careless look and feeling. Perhaps the 
only love that survives the shattered mind, is that of the mother for her 

child. 

The interior of the house is well aired and ventilated, the passages 
spacious, and the better rooms loftv and well furnished. ‘The degree 
of comfort and the agrémens of the apartm ‘nts are proportioned to the 
sum paid annually by the inmates, manv of whom have their own ser- 

vants. The establishment is the reverse of e xpensive ; ; the stipe ond paid 
by the wealthiest being very moderate; there are a good many who do 
not pay at all, who he lone of course to the lower classes, whos S cells 
and rooms are very neat and clean. 

The most remarkable of the latter was set forth with much taste; 
its linen white as snow portraits, chiefly of divines, were pinned on 
the walls; and bune hes ; of artiticial flowers, and pi icushions neatly 
made, sold to the visiters by the inmate, a woman of fifty, of respecte 
able appearance and manners, and much intelligence. She was a 
poetess, and wrote verses very well; her chef d'eurre was a piece in 
celebration of the visit of the Earl and Countess of Mulgrave to her 
cell, and which she was ambitious her visiters should hear. A Miss 
M——, a cousin of the celebrated poet, accompanied us to the cell. 
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She was a merry, witty maniac, her large eyes Jaughed, she spoke 
French, took snuff, and recited. | When the poem was produced, 
the scene was richly characteristic; Miss M sat down on the 
widow's bed, whose drapery was white as snow, and after hearing her 
read the poem for a few minutes, snatched the manuscript out of her 
hand, declaring that she could repeat it more beautifully herself. 

With a theatric gesture and deep accent she began, the authoress 
bending over her, waving her hand in approval of “the best passages, 
and if a word was omitted or slurred over, chiming in with her mild 
tenor voice, and repeating the whole line correctly. 

These women were both characters in their way: no conservatory 
could be more anxiously set out than the chamber of the poor poetess ; 
each picture, book, and flower, was preserved like a relic of the dead : 
while Miss M , with much of her ruined intellect and wit remaining, 
was in the habit of destroying every book she could lay her hands on, 
and took a pleasure in mangling volumes that had once been loved. 

A taste for reading should be earnestly encouraged in every similar 
institution, as it is in this admirable one of Mrs. Cummins. Who can 
tell what feelings of companionship, what a little world of memories 
and hopes, though broken and confused, may open to the wounded 
mind, when thus employed and interested 2 

In one of the apartments was a young lady, piquant in figure, and 
pretty in face; she sang beautifully to her own airs on the piano, and 
was fond of reading. Love was the cause of her being here: crossed 
in the near prospect of marriage with the man she loved, who still comes 
to visit her, and at his sight, she w eeps and sorrows as one that would 
never be comforted. 

‘“ Chambers’s Journal” and ‘ Burns’s Poems,” were the favourite 
reading of the lovelorn minds ; the latter was richly praised. The 
windings of the Seine, the villages and woods beyond, the little hill 
aud summer-house in the earden of the Esquirol, where the unfortunate 
sit and gaze—are wanting here. Few are the asylums so favourably 
placed as that of Ivery, within a few miles of Paris, with equal science 
and experience at its head. Yet, in this house in the environs of 
Dublin, there is a gentleness of treatment, a patience of hope, an acute 
observation, rarely united in a female rule. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,* 
COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 
Parr X. 


Tree or four days after the unlucky accident that befel Mr. 
Downe and Mr. Tripes—I allude to their being spilt out of the tan- 
dem on the Abingdon road—I shut up the common-room earlier than 
usual, as all its members were out at a party; and just as Tom tolled 
nine o’clock, I left college to enjoy my supper with Mrs. Priggins, 
who had promised me some stewed oysters, of her own preparing, as 
a treat. 

As I walked down St. Peter'’s-lane, my mouth watered at the thought 
of the dainty dish in store for me ; for I was very hungry, having pur- 
posely refrained from my usual bread-and-cheese and ale in the but- 
tery. I opened my door with the latch-key, and instead of hearing 
the merry laugh of Mrs. P., or her voice rebuking the children or the 

maid, I was surprised at the sounds of violent hysterical sobbings pro- 
ceeding from the parlour. I entered the room, and instead of the neat 
white supper-cloth and other indispensables for our meal, I saw nothing 
on the table but Mrs. P.’s elbows, supporting her face, which was 
covered up in a dingy pocket-handkerchief, from the folds of which 
issued the melancholy ‘sounds which I had heard. 

‘Polly, my dear,” I exclaimed, in endearing terms and sympa- 
thetic accents, ‘“‘my dearest Polly, ‘what is the meaning of this, and 
where are the oysters ? 

Instead of a reply, these reasonable inquiries merely produced a 
more vigorous repetition of sobs, accompanied by the devil’s tattoo on 
the carpet. No one was in the room to whom I could apply for an 
explanation, but Master Nicomedes, who was sitting upon a footstool 
making a popgun out of the top-joint of my new flute, or rather try- 
ing to hide the half-finished w reapon from me by cramming as much of 
it as he could into his trouser’s- pocket. 

‘* Nic, boy, what ails your mother?” I inquired. 

« Ow can hi tell, hi should like to know? She ha’ been hat hit hall 
the harternoon.”’ 

‘* Where are the oysters, boy ?” 

‘Highsters,” cried Nic, turning very pale; ‘* what, do you mean 
them things has was in the basin, and looked for hall the world like 
garden-snails with their jackets hoff ?” 

‘** Yes, to be sure; where are they ?” 

‘*Ho! Ai heat them.” 

** Oh, you did, did you? and pray what may that be protruding 
from your pocket ?” 

‘*Ho! this ere? that ere’s nufin—but—a—a—” 

‘** Give it me, sir.” 

Nic reluctantly produced the flute-joint, which was already in a 
state of weaponly forwardness, having the biowing-hole tightly stopped 





* Continued from No. ccxxix., page 50, 
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up with a vent-peg out of a beer-barrel, and the upper end drilled with 
a redhot poker, and of course quite spoilt for musical purposes. 

‘* Patience is a virtue,”’ as the copy-books say ; but a man must have 
more of it than I have if he could stand having his oysters devoured 
and his new flute ruined, without losing a considerable portion of it. 
I confess that I lost all mine, and seizing a stick resembling an appog- 
giatura, slim and slender, with a nob at the end, I gave Master Nic a 
sound thrashing with it. 

Mrs. P. bore the shrieks of her darling child—for being the 
youngest, of course he is the pet—without remark, until a badly- 
aimed blow, intended for his back, fell upon his head, and eli- 
cited a roar extraordinary. Then she dropped her handkerchief 
tragically, and showing her ‘‘red, red” eyes and dishevelled locks, 
uttered the Cesarean ‘ tu brute,” which, in English, sounded very like 
‘you brute!” She then relapsed into her former attitude, and re- 
sumed the “silent system,” nor could any of my coaxings, reproach- 
ings, revilings, or entreatings—for I tried all by turns—induce her to 
explain the cause of her violent grief. 

I think I recollect a passage in Euripides, which alludes to the ad- 
vantages which’ a male has over a female in cases of family disqui- 
etudes. I won’t quote it, as I have been accused of pedantry already, 
and the Greek mania perished with Byron; I will merely say I acted 
upon it, and betook myself to my companions, and had a hearty sup- 
per at the Shirt and Shotbag, which I rectified with certain additional 
classes to give me courage to face Mrs. P. at a curtain lecture. 

I must say, in a parenthesis, that I think Byron prigged the ideas 
from the passage alluded to above in his ‘‘ Don Juan”—lI mean in the 
letter of Donna Julia, where she says, 


“ Man may range, &c. &c.” 


I may be unjust in accusing the noble bard of borrowing; it may 
merely have occurred, as Puff says in ‘* The Critic,” that Euripides 
‘“‘ happened to think of it” before his lordship. , 

Broome and Dusterly, who were accidentally at Mr. Rakestraw’s— 
an accident, by the by, that befalls them every night—were surprised 
and confounded at the very odd and incorrect conduct of my old 
woman, and highly indignant at Nic’s destroying the harmony of the 
family—meaning, I imagine, by destroying my flute. 

‘* His is ’ead urt?” inquired the latter. 

‘** Not much,” I replied. 

‘‘Hah! hit’s a family ’ead—rather thick hi dare say. No arm’s 
done, depend on’t. Now hi’ll tell you ow hi huses my young uns 
when they hoffends me: Hif hit’s winter, I dips their airs hin ha 
bucket of pump-water, and makes ’em stand in the hair till their airs 
his freez as ard so has they can’t drag a comb through ’em; and hif 
hit’s summer, hi puts ha pound hof dripping hor lard into their ats, 
and stands ’em hin the sun till hits all run down hover their heyes and 
faces—that’s what hi calls fatherly correction, and breaking no bones.” 

Broome intimated that a well-seasoned ash stick was a more seize- 
on-able weapon at all seasons of the year; and Mr. Rakestraw, who 
had served in the waggon-train in the American war, was a strong 
advocate for the cat-o’-nine-tails, on the effects of which he speaks 
from experience. 

Feb.—vou, LVitl. NO, CCXXX. R 
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‘« Bless my soul!” exclaimed Broome, holding up the £* Anti pre- 
sent-state-of-things Gazette,” a cheap paper that the landlord takes 
of one of his customers, who ‘takes it out” in gin; ‘ Can this be 
true ?” 

‘* Wat his hit?” inquired Dusterly. 

‘*** We understand from private authority on which we can depend, 
that the Honourable Mr. Augustus Noodledoodle Nincompoop, late 
consul at the North Pole, is to succeed his noble and aristocratic 
father, Lord Nincompoop, Baron Fuddlehead, as first lord of the scul- 
lery and clerk of the kitchen-range. We fearlessly pronounce this to 
be a most infamous and disgusting appointment, and a piece of gross 
jobbing ; as every body knows the honourable (?) gentleman has not 


= * 


one single qualification for those important places, it is doubtless con- 
venient to him to have the ‘ range of the kitchen ;’ but why should the 
public be taxed for it? we leave it to our contemporary the ‘ Penn 
Advocate of Existing Abuses,’ to answer that question—if zt can.’”’ 

“Why,” said Dusterly, ‘ that must be your hold master, Lord Nin- 
compoop of Christ Church; you made a good thing hout hof im, and 
hought to stand glasses round to drink is ealth hon is happointment.” 

The glasses were ordered, for Broome in these matters is ‘a 
Liberal,” and over them he told us a great many anecdotes of the 
honourable gentleman who was the object of the vituperations of the 
editor of the ‘ Anti-present-state-of-things Gazette,” which I shall 
publish, with his kind permission, under the title of 

Tue SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CAREER OF THE 
Honourapie Aucustus NoopLepoopLE NincomPoop. 

But before | begin, I must, in justice to my readers, explain the cause 
of Mrs. P.’s very extraordinary and unusual conduct. 

When I left my friends, and the Shirt and Shotbag—which was not 
until Tom had tolled twelve—I felt firmer in my mind than in my 
body. I resolved as I went zigzagging down the street (for, though I 
was sober enough myself, and saw single still, my knees were very 
drunk indeed) to go straight to the point at once with Mrs. P., and to 
have none of her nonsense. I found her in bed amusing herself with 
snoring and sobbing contemporaneously. | havea faint recollection of 
striking a light, and making a very excellent speech in favour of my 
marital right to be informed of the meaning of her unwifelike behaviour 
and of obtaining no other reply to it, beyond a muttered, 

‘* Drunken brute!” 

I was determined to punish such rebellious conduct; so I scrambled 
into bed and turned my back upon her without saying another word. 

I dare say I fell asleep immediately, for a dozen glasses of grog, and 
a corresponding number of pipes, generally act as an opiate with me. 
I don’t know how long I was permitted to sleep, but I was aroused 
from a pleasant dream by Mrs. P.’s putting her arm round my neck, 
and giving me a hearty kiss, saying at the same time, ‘‘ she was fully 
Satistied it was all false.” : 

I will not enter into all the particulars of the explanation that en- 
sued, as in these fastidious times, I might be unjustly accused of inde- 
licacy. I need merely mention that Master Nicomedes, forgetful of the 
flavour of the gin-and-peppermint, and the promise he had made to 
Mr. Rakestraw, ‘‘ up and told” his mother all about my being an odd- 
fellow, giving her a glowing description of the cruelties inflicted on the 
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brotherhood at their initiation, and amongst others that we were all 
branded on the back with the letters O. F., a foot long and an inch deep. 

The idea of my being branded like a felon, and with the letters O. F. 
which might justly have been interpreted ‘‘ old fool,” as well as odd 
fellow, had proved too much for the feelings of Mrs. P. 

I need not say that the very first offence Master Nic committed after 
this indefensible disclosure of my belonging to a secret society, was 
visited with a double dose of the stick; as he himself allowed, “‘ he 
cotched it like winkin,.” 

But enough of my domestic disarrangements. I will proceed at 
once with the history of the honourable gentleman who furnishes the 
subject matter of my tale. 


The Fuddleheads, as the red book will show, are a very ancient and 
extensive family; indeed I believe there are very few counties in which 
a specimen of the breed may not be found located. It will be neces- 
sary, however, to explain how and by what virtues, one branch of the 
family was raised to the peerage by the expressive and appropriate title of 
Nincompoop, and why the subject of this memoir was christened Noo- 
dledoodle in addition to Augustus. This will require a short account 
of his progenitors, 

The first of the family who acquired any celebrity was the grand- 
father of Augustus, His name was John Fuddlehead, though his 
neighbours and friends generally called him Jack, and to his face too. 
He dwelt in that corner of the county of Gloucester which is bounded 
on one side by the river Wye, and on the other, by the forest of Dean, 
He cultivated a farm of his own, which was more celebrated for its 
extent, and the beauty of its wild mountainous scenery, than for its 
fertility; indeed beyond a few acres of scraggy-looking .barley, and 
stumpy oats, the whole crop consisted of flints, and short grass which 
would have puzzled any thing but a Welsh sheep, or a Welsh pony, 
to get a nibble at it. Of these agile and delicious-eating muttons 
Jack kept extensive flocks, by which and a herd of some hundred 
ponies, he might have made a very good living had he not been too fond 
of society and strong ale. ’ 

As his farm at Stoneydown was some six miles from any other habi- 
tation, and the roads that led to it were impracticable for any thing 
but a mountain pony, Jack could not see much company at home. 
The nearest town, which I shall call Boughtborough, was about ten 
miles distant, and thither Jack repaired every evening to enjoy his beer 
and a game at put, or all-fours, with three or four choice companions, 
who were as idle and dissipated as himself. 

As long as his mother lived—for his father died ere Jack came of 
age—she managed to keep things pretty well at the farm; but when 
she died, and no one, but hired servants, was left to look after it, weeds 
grew where corn was wont to grow, and the sheep and ponies were 
carried off by persons who had no legal claim to them but that of pos- 
session. 

Jack would inevitably have been ruined had he not fallen in love 
with and married one Miss Winifred Jones, of Llachcynvarwydd, in 
North Wales, whom he discovered on one of his sheep-dealing excur- 
sions into those unknown regions. She proved a regular tartar, and 
kept Jack closely to his business re his home, and thus saved the 
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lands of Stoneydown from passing out of the hands of the Fuddleheads 
for ever. 

Jack, however, was so far involved that he required a hundred pounds 
“ to go on with,” and fill up the number of his flocks. He accord- 
ingly, with his wife's permission, and strict orders to be home before 
dark, went over to Boughtborough, and called on the lawyer—for that 
town, in those happy days, had only one of the profession in it—and 
was very scurvily treate d, and sent home without any money, and with 
a hint from Mr. Price that he must ride over to view the farm of Stoney- 
down before he advanced any money upon the writings of it. 

Price kept his word, and was so far satisfied with what he saw, that 
he not only advanced the hundred pounds, but offered to purchase the 
land for about half its value. To this Mrs. Fuddlehead decidedly 
objected, and lawyer Price went on bidding, until he actually offered 
beyond tie then real value; which, as she was a very shrewd woman, 
caused the lady to suspect that the lawyer had some very good reasons 
for believing that more might be made by the land than it “produced at 
present, in some way or other, and she was determined to keep it in her 
own possession. 

Her suspicions were strengthened by the lawyer’s coming over several 
times afterwards, and trying all his persuasive powers to induce Jack to 
sell; tempting him with offers which he would not have had philosophy 
enough to resist but for his wife’s obstinacy, as he called it. The 
mystery, like all other mysteries, was solved at last. One day as Jack 
was riding up the hills, to look after his brood mares, he was surprised 
to see three men, one of whom was lawyer Price, busily engaged in 
boring the side of the hill with an enormous iron eimlet. Jack jumped 
off his pony and walked quietly’ to the spot, which he reached just as 
one of the gentlemen pronounced a dark, reddish mass of stone, to be 
pure iron-ore. This was enough for Jack ; for, stupid as he was in other 
respects, he was awake to his own interests. He rode home again, 
unseen by Price and his party, to tell his wife of his discovery, and had 
not been at home above an hour before the lawyer called, and doubled the 
amount of his former bidding. Mrs. Fuddlehead called him by some 
actionable names, and threatened to turn him out of the house; dis- 
closing, too, her knowledge of the valuable contents of the hill, at 
which he was equally surprised and dismayed. 

But to cut a long story short—in a few years the land of Stoney- 
down, whereon in former days stood the little farm-house, and whereon 
grazed the sheep and ponies, was covered with a noble mansion, fur- 
naces, shafts, iron-works, and a large and populous village. The 
rental, too, on which Price had hesitated in advancing 1002., was 
something like 100,000. per annum. Jack Fuddlehead was transferred 
into John Fuddlehead, Esq., and returned the two members for Bought- 
borough, by the advice and assistance of his solicitor and agent, ‘Mr. 
Price, who was now his most obedient humble servant and factotum. 

Jack's only son, after his father’s death, which was hastened by the 
enormous quantity of strong beer he drank, to console him for the loss 
of his wife, sold the property very advantageously toacompany. He 
had been brought up at Westminster and Oxford, and had imbibed 
very aristocratic notions of the impropriety of trading pursuits, and 
the positive necessity of forming a noble alliance. This he etlected 
by making successful overtures to ‘a broken-down bit of blood, the 
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Hon. Miss Theodosia Noodledoodle, of Nincompoop, in the county of 
Monmouth, who insisted upon his using his influence with the govern- 
ment, which was considerable, from his borough interest, to be raised 
' to the peerage, under the title of Lord Nincompoop, Baron Fuddlehead. 
In this he succeeded, and with the help of his lady obtained the 
government appointments, the transmission of which to his son gave, 
as we have seen, such offence to the editor of the ‘‘ Anti-present-state- 
of-things Gazette.” 

The Noodledoodles had a very large pedigree, and a very small estate, 
on which stood a large house, which resembled the family pedigree in 
its antiquity and uselessness. It was almost a ruin, and scarcely habit- 
able. As the house at Stoneydown had been sold with the iron-mines 
to the company, and it was impossible for a lord to be without a countr 
mansion, Lady Fuddlehead easily prevailed upon her noble husband to. 
redeem the mortgaged lands of Nincompoop, and build a mansion 
thereon, more suited to the dignities to which he had been elevated than 
the old house, which, with very little trouble, indeed almost sponte 
sud, was pulled down and sold for ‘‘ old materials.” 

In the mean while, as builders, who do not work by contract, do not 
erect noblemen’s seats very rapidly, and it was requisite that the newly- 
married pair should have some place to reside in, Lord Fuddlehead 
proposed hiring a neighbouring mansion fora time. This did not ex- 
actly accord with the lady’s views. She had heard much of the joys of 
London life—I don’t mean ‘life in London”—but presentations at 
court—birthdays—drawing-rooms— opera-boxes—routs—drums—car- 
riages—H yde-park—morning calls, and shopping; and she had long 
‘* longed to follow to the town some warlike lord,” or lady, and hav- 
ing now a lord of her own, was resolved to gratify her longing. 

Lord Fuddlehead, anxious to renew his acquaintance with the ho- 
nourables—his associates at Westminster and Oxford—readily agreed 
to purchase ‘‘an eligible and splendidly-furnished mansion in Park- 
Jane, the property of a gentleman who had no further occasion for it,” 
and as the “ establishment” servants, carriages, and horses, were 
equally as useless to the gentleman about to leave as the mansion itself, 
they were included as sundries in one lot, and knocked down to his 
lordship as the highest bidder, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties. 

Here, speedily after her location, Lady Fuddlehead purchased popu- 
larity by feeding and entertaining the aristocracy sumptuously nearly 
every day, and not wishing to become ‘a leader,” soon succeeded in 
playing a very respectable second fiddle on the stage of fashionable 
ife. 

Politics ran high in those days, and patriotism, in the modern accept- 
ation of that much abused word, was at a discount. To be ‘in place” 
was considered respectable, and Lord Fuddlehead, by virtue of his two 
sure votes for Boughtborough in the lower, and his own as a peer in 
the upper house, obtained the valuable appointments of first lord of the 
royal scullery, and clerk of the kitchensrange—the duties of which, it 
is generally supposed, are neither very Jaborious nor vexatious; it 
merely being required that the gentleman who holds them should 
attend the devées, with a very neat silver-gilt poker in his right-hand, 
and a fine cambric dishcloth in his left, and sign a receipt quarterly for 
the amount of his salary ;—the rest is done by deputy. 


I regret that I cannot oblige Lord and Lady Fuddlehead by directing 
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more of the public attention to them and their ‘“ sayings and doings,” 
but my business is with their son—their only son—Augustus, whose birth 
in Park-lane was announced in the fashionable chronicles of the day in an 
appropriate and sesquipedalian paragraph ; which afforded ‘the gen- 
tlemen of the press” a very suitable opportunity of filling up a consi- 
derable portion of their columns by recounting the titles, dignities, and 
enormous properties in lands, funds, and other securities, to which the 
newly-born honourable babby was the heir, which, of course, were not 
paid for by his ** as-well-as-could-be-expected” mamma, and his ho- 
nourable and happy papa. 

I shall pass over the days of his pap and puppyhood, merely ob- 
serving that he cut his teeth very successfully under the well-feed hands 
of Sir Hippocrates Galen, and was baptized in a very handsome and 
enormous silver (punch)-bowl, by the Right Reverend &c. &c. the 
Bishop of Blank; several highly-respectable personages of both sexes, 
becoming bail for his little peccadilloes, until time should render him 
old enough to take the responsibility of them upon himself. 

The mansion at Nincompoop, which appeared upon the earth at the 
same time with the heir thereof, grew with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength, and both were pronounced to be presentable to the 
public about the same time—namely, at the age of ten years. Much 
care had been bestowed upon the internal arrangements, furnishing, 
and decorating of both. The stone and brickhouse being left to the 
superintendence of Messrs. France and Banting, and the fleshly man- 
sion, to the care of Mrs. Slushem the nurse, and Miss Emiline Trimmer 
the nursery governess. 

We must request the reader to be present at what is vulgarly called 
the ‘* house-warming.” 

It is September, and a large party is assembled of such fashionables 
as could be induced to travel so far—consisting principally of young 
men, who wage war with partridges, mammas who wish those same 
young gentlemen to take aim at and bag some of their numerous un- 
dowered daughters, and a sprinkling of offshoots of noble families, who 
having a name, but no local habitation, condescend to occupy a suite 
of apartments ata friend's, in preference to seeking for ‘* lodgings to 
let,” or putting up with the expensive comforts of an inn. 

Amongst these kind and condescending personages assembled at 
Nincompoop Hall, at the ‘* opening dinner,” was one whom I must in- 
troduce to the reader, as she caused a great alteration in the destinies 
—as far as the fate of his earlier years and education were concerned— 
of Mr. Augustus. 

Lady Skinnykin Frostyface was a vestale of some forty-five winters’ 
Standing; well born, for she could boast of royal blood circulating 
through her veins; well educated, for she had been brought up in 
France ; but very poor, and of course very proud. When Lady Fud- 
dlehead appeared upon the scene of London life, Lady Skinnykin, know- 
ing that she was the antipodes of herself, with regard to the goods of 
this world, wisely and benignantly resolved not to let the pride of high 
birth stand in the way of her sharing and partaking of the advantages 
which money always ensures. By public patronage, introductions to 
persons to whom she might, without such assistance, have found access 
difficult, the arrangement of her visiting-list, and the ‘remodelling of 
her already perfect establishment, she rendered herself so necessary to 
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Lady Fuddlehead, that that lady—with difficulty of course—induced 
her to resign her bijou of a cottage at Kensington, and take up her re- 
sidence in a suite of rooms allotted to her in Park-lane. 

Once established there, Lady Skinnykin made up her mind to re- 
main with her ‘ dear friend” for life, and accordingly commenced a 
series of operations to render the citadel of her power impregnable. 
To effect this she did not resort to the common arts of toadies and 
hangers on, but boldly, as they say on the turf, ‘ took the lead and 
kept it,” without letting her host or hostess perceive that they were 
under her rule and guidance. She managed so cleverly, that she made 
every plan she wished to be executed appear to be the suggestion of 
themselves ; and as all those plans tended to their progress in good, 
2. e., high society, they thought themselves extremely clever people, and 
were perfectly satisfied. 

For terf years she ruled with despotic power—for both Mrs. Slushem 
and Miss Trimmer, were in her interest—which she had secured by 
acting as a spy upon them, and threatening to expose certain little 
undefinable acts of delinquency, of which servants will be guilty, even 
in the best-regulated families. Lady Fuddlehead was really attached 
to “ her friend,” though, in her heart, ‘‘ her friend’’ envied and de- 
tested Lady Fuddlehead. The only reason she could assign to herself 
for these feelings was, that she was not Lady Fuddlehead herself. Not 
that she loved Lord Fuddlenead, but his money,—and the powers that 
money conferred. 

She “ rather loved” Augustus, if she could be said to love any thing 
but herself, because he was a trump card to play, in her game with his 
honourable father and mother; for every little attention she showed 
him, and every little present she made him, she knew would be repaid 
to her tenfold. The feeling was certainly not reciprocal, for Augustus 
hated her very cordially, and told Miss Trimmer, with a hard kick, con- 
firmatory, on the shins, ‘* that he would not be lugged into the ‘ old 
cat’s room to have his shoulders pulled out of their sockets, to make 
him upright, and his marbles taken away, because he should not play 
like the little dirty boys in the streets.” This answer, however, did not 
affect her ladyship in the least; she petted and provoked him as if he 
liked it. 

When the removal took place from London, to open the festivities at 
Nincompoop, of course Lady Skinnykin did not wait for an invite to 

join the party, but quietly arranged matters, so as to secure herself the 
best seat in the travelling-carriage, and the most commodious apart- 
ment in the new house,—in which we will join her, and her ally, Mrs. 
Slushem, on the morning after the opening dinner, which it will be 
needless to describe, as every body can imagine the “ triumphal arches,” 
charity-children strewing flowers in their patron’s path; the roasting 
of whole sheep and oxen; the getting very tipsy on beer and spirits, in 
tents erected in the park, among the lower orders; and ‘“* excited” by 
champagne and claret amongst the higher rank of visiters; the pre- 
sentation of the heir ‘‘ to the estates, and virtues” of his sire, to his 
future tenantry, all of whom pronounced him to be the very image of 
his father and mother, who were as unlike each other as a negro is to a 
Chinaman ; all this can be easily imagined ; it is the crambe repetita 
of all country fétes given on marrying, coming of age, or committing 
any other kind of ‘‘ family” foolery. 
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‘ Slushem,” inquired Lady Skinnykin, fixing her spectacles on her 
sharp nose, a thing she never did except before her intimates, ** who 
was that remarkably nice gentleman in black, who sat with Mr. 
Augustus on his knee, when you came to remove ‘the young gentleman 
from the drawing-room ?” 

“Why, my leddy, 1 is not disactly made inquainted of his precise 
sitivation in this here ’stablishment as yet; least ways, to the best of 
my belief he’s to be one of us; though for all, as he is to have a room 

to hisself, and not to have no vails or parkisits, but his wages is exillint 
—more nor Mr, Stickiton’s, the house steward.” 

oW; ages—perquisites—establishment—what can you mean?” said 
Lady Skinnykin. ‘1 thought it was some clerical connexion of the 
family —a dean or prebendary—or some other inferior order of the 
clergy 

ss No. my leddy, no!” teplied Slushem, trying to look ‘what she 
called ‘* contemtious,” * he’s only whi aut Mr. Nutmegs, the butler, calls 
acad to the recumbent of the pi arish.”” 

“A curate! Mon Dieu!!” exclaimed her ladyship, taking off her 
spectacles, ‘*is that all?” 

‘* Not disactly, my leddy, he’s been ’pinted as tootorer to Master 
Gussy.” 

“What?” inquired her ladyship, feeling at a nonplus. 

A tooturer—or a teacher—or a learner for they're all as one—a 
chap as is to read prayers, and preach to the ’stablishment, write my 
lord’s letters, read the noos out loud, and walk out with the little Right 
Honourable, when it’s fine, and if it powers o’ rain to play battledoor 
and shuttlecock with him in the libery.” 

“ Est-ce possible ! ? a tutor and private chaplain appointed without 
my advice being asked,” cried Lady Skinnykin, looking as _ horrified as 
if high treason had been committed. “ ‘Lady Fuddlehead must and 
shall account to me for this.” 

“Tf my ‘pinion was arksed,”’ said Slushem, ‘‘ 1 should say as her 
leddyship, my missus, arn't in no ways command in the *pintmen? 
whatsomdever. I heard my lord say that as how Mr. Scanner was a 
young man as had got him a gre at-0 at Oxford-college, and as he had 
consikently collected him to put Mr. Augustus through his little-goes ; 
which, 1 supposes, means pegtops, hoops, and marvels, afore he learns 
to ride.” 

Lady Skinnykin, after dismissing Slushem, threw her shawl over her 
scraggy shoulders, and entered the boudoir of her friend and hostess, 
whom she found in company with Miss Trimmer, teaching her young 
hopeful (who was very sulky because he was not to be dressed in his 
best, and shown on the lawn to the te nantry, two days running) how to 
play at scratch—or cat’s-cradle, An intimation that she had something 
mysterious to impart to her dear friend, induced the nursery-governess 
to retire with her promising pupil, and Lady Skinnykin upon explain- 
ing all she had heard about the tutor, was enraged to find that her 
*‘ dear friend” had taken the important step of consenting to admit 
such an animal into the house without consulting her. 

And why did she feel annoved at so very common a proceeding, in 
most, or at least many married families, who prefer private to public 
education? Simply because she dreaded lest the eye of a third and 
disinterested party should detect the system of tyranny, or rathes 
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true despotism, that she exercised over the heads of the family of the 
Fuddleheads, 

Her “ dear friend” was quite amazed at the horror displayed by her 
ladyship atthe idea of her son’s not being sent to Eton, Charterhouse, 
Westminster, or some other public school where he would have 
the advantages of an early insight into the world, and the chance 
of forming noble associations! A great deal was said on both 
sides upon the never-yet-settled question, the superiority of private 
over public, and public over private education, which ended in 
Lady Skinnykin promising to write to her brother, Lord Waste- 
paper, for an appointment to Rotherwick-school, which, as it was 
founded especially for the sons of decayed merchants and tradesmen, 
was of course admirably suited for the heir-apparent to a peerage, and 
100,000/. per annum. Before an answer could be given to her appli- 
cation, her ladyship found that her plans were likely to be defeated by 
Lord Fuddlehead, who was fool enough to think that he was not justified 
in robbing some poor devil of a good education gratuitous, by accepting 
an appointment for his own son, whom he could well afford to educate at 
home, and provide for an old friend and private tutor into the bargain. 
All her ladysbip’s arguments went for nothing, and as argument would 
not avail, she tried stratagem, in which she was more au fart. 

Trimmer had formed a virtuous liaison with the sergeant who was 
engaged to teach Mr. Augustus his manual exercise—an educational 
excess committed universally in days of yore—and her secret had been 
accidentally discovered by Lady Skinnykin, whose ears were more 
frequently applied to keyholes, than to their natural and legitimate uses. 

The possession of this secret, enabled her ladyship, who threatened 
to tell her employers and ruin her for life, to make poor Trimmer (who 
was merely waiting to make up a certain sum sufficient to furnish a 
house for herself and the sergeant, her future husband) do pretty much 
as she pleased. What she did insist upon her doing, and how it suc- 
ceeded in aiding her ladyship’s views will be seen in the sequel. 

‘Tam really surprised at your blindness, my dear Fuddlehead,” 
said her ladyship, after a week’s residence at Nincompoop, “is it that 
you do not see, or will not see ?” 

““ See what?” cried her ‘‘ dear friend.” 

‘‘ Why, what every one with the minutest portion of penetration 
must see—that Mr. Scanner is making the agreeable very violently to 
poor deluded Trimmer.” 

‘Impossible! he’s engaged, I assure you, in another quarter—to a 
highly-respectable, and rather superior young person—Miss Price, our 
homme d‘affaire’s daughter.” 

‘* Engaged or not, I will venture to predict that he is at this moment 
paying assiduous attentions to poor Emiline in the school-room. Come 
with me, and judge for yourself.” 

Lady Skinnykin did not “ lead the way,” but dragged her “ dear 
friend” with her, by locking her reluctant arm within her own; and 
throwing open the door of the school-room, as the nursery was now 
called, discovered the Rev. Mr. Scanner, holding Miss Trimmer, who 
was fainting, in his arms. 

Lady Fuddlehead, without waiting for any explanation of the scene 
before her, but prematurely imagining an unpleasant dénouement of the 
drama or farce, rushed to her husband’s room, and pronounced sen- 
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tence of expulsion on the reverend gentleman, and that too without 
any time or warning being given him. 

His lordship, urged by his wife, and worried by her ‘‘ dear friend,” 
was obliged to comply, and poor Scanner was dismissed with a 
check for 5001. secretly bestowed by his patron, and Miss Emiline 
Trimmer with her arrears of wages, and a 501. note from Lady Skin- 
nykin. 

The former did not marry Miss Price—who would not hear any 
thing which he might have to say in his defe nce—until Miss Trimmer 
had ‘become the lawful and wedded wife of Sergeant Shanks of the 
guards; after which event, she gave Miss Price, in a general poster, 
a full and particular account of the way in which she had “been induced, 
by the threats and promises of Lady Skinny kin, to invite Mr. Scanner 
into the nursery, under the pretence of asking “him some grammatical 
question, and pretending to faint just as she heard her ladyship’s 
“*hem !”” upon the staircase. 

Lord Wastepaper had fortunately a vacancy, and sent the appoint- 
ment under cover to his sister, who made a very long speech about her 
delight at being able to recompense her ‘ dear friends” in some slight 
decree for the numerous favours, &c. &c. &c.—which may be summed 
up in one word—humbug! 

The school of Rotherwick, so called—for I like to be particular—from 
the word rother, which means cattle of some kind or other, and vicus, 
a village, probably derived its name from its proximity to a large 
eattle-market like Southall or Islington. It was founded by a private 
gentleman, who had amassed an enormous property, and who had no 
family to inherit it, for the benefit of the sons of decayed tradesmen. 
The foundation- boys, to the number of 50, were educated, clothed, and 
fed at school, for some seven or eight years, and then either appren- 
ticed at the school's —_ or sent to Oxford or Cambridge with 
good exhibitions or scholarships. But besides these 50 collezers, there 
were some four hundred boarders and town boys, who had the same 
education as the others, but had to pay pretty handsomely for it ; but 
the honour of being a Rotherwickian was well worth all the money, as 
instead of poor broken-down tradesmen’s sons, the appointments were 
generally conferred upon the junior branches of noble and distin- 
guished families intended for the liberal professions. 

The trustees, or governors as they are called, might be blamed by 
some unthinking persons for thus” defeating the intentions of the 
founder, but upon due consideration, they ought not to be blamed for 
securing some rec amps nse to themselv es or their families, for the in- 
conveniences arising from the trusteeship. They were sometimes 
obliged to meet for two hours’ busi siness, twice in the year, and then to 
sign their names to the already audited accounts, besides writing out an 
appointment when it came to their turn to fill up a vacancy. 

Armed with the appointment signed by Lord W astepaper, the Ho- 
nourable Augustus and his noble pare, proceeded in the carriage and 
four, with outriders, to Rotherwick, which was, and still is I believe, in 
the neighbourhood of London. The boy, who had no conception of the 
miseries in store for him, was deli: ehted at the thoughts of having com- 
y anions of his own age and rank to play with, and had a notion that he 
shculd make an enormous impression upon their youthful minds, by 
the display of ten golden guineas—his first tip—and the exceedingly 
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elegant cut of his blue jacket and trousers, covered with brass basket- 
buttons, and covering limbs, which resembled a young calf’s—being 
all knees and elbows. Lord Fuddlehead gave him some judicious ad- 
vice about spending his money like a gentleman, and associating with 
no boy below him in rank, and being particular in his dress and man- 
ners. As to his moral conduct, he left that entirely to the masters, 
who were paid to look after such matters. 

When the carriage and four, with its outriders, servants, &c. drove 
into the college-yard, the windows—as they say of the yards of a 
man-ot-war—were *‘ manned” by the boys who were staring in admi- 
ration at the turn-out, and burning with curiosity to know who the 
fresh arrival could be. A few trifling bets of a sovereign or two were 
laid upon the rank indicated by the coronet on the panels, and the long 
odds were offered and taken, that the “ little kivey” in the blue and 
bright buttons had not one of those bright buttons left on his blues by 
eight o'clock the next morning. Strong hopes were expressed by some 
of the little ones, that the new boy had not had the measles, hooping- 
cough, or scarlet-fever, but would be laid up with one or other of those 
infectious disorders very soon, that they might catch it of him and be 
sent home to their friends. 

As soon as the ‘‘ governor and his brat” had been admitted to the 
head-master’s, one of the servants was called to the windows by several 
voices, and interrogated thus : 

‘‘ You sir! in the rhubarbs and yellows—come hither! Who's your 
master ?” 

John hesitated. 

‘‘ Why don’t you answer? you long-legged lout! I wish I was 
outside these bars, I’d darken your daylights, and knock your ivory 
cribbage- pegs down your throat. Who's your master ?”’ 

Two or three books, a slate, and sundry knobs of coal were converted 
into missiles, which induced John to tell the boys the name, rank, and 
residence, property and qualities of his master, and he doubtless would 
have exceeded the truth to raise his own importance in the eyes of his 
young master’s future companions, had not the opening of a door lead- 
ing from the head-master’s, caused his auditors to disappear suddenly 
and simultaneously. 

The carriage drove off just as Dr. Worthy, the head-master, entered 
the hall, and summoning the senior monitor, introduced Augustus to 
him, simply as Master Nincompoop, and ordered him to place him 
under some master’s care, and to see him furnished with desk and book- 
case. The doctor, though very much beloved by all his pupils, was a 
very severe man; and although the announcement of the new boy’s 
name ‘‘titillated their] risibles,” none of the boys ventured to laugh 
until he had quitted the hall. Then the under-boys began to grin and 
laugh out loud at little “ Ninny,” as he was called from that day forth, 
but were ordered to their places by the monitor, who, with the upper- 
boys, wished to satisfy his curiosity first. 

“Come hither, my little kivey! How's your mother 2?” 

‘* Pretty well, thankye,” replied Augustus, ‘‘’septing a little running 
at the nose from a cold.” 

‘¢ Well, never descend to particulars. What’s your name ?—how old 
are you ?—who’s your father?—how much money have you got ?— 
where do you live when you’re at home ?” 
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Augustus gave a full, true, and particular answer to all these ques- 
tions, which elicited sundry winks, shrugs, and grins from his hearers. 

‘I know all about him,” said the Hon. Peregrin Tittleback, who 
was the walking red-book of the school, ** his grandsire was a mecha- 
nic, who found metal, and converted iron into pewter. His sire is 
Lord Fuddlehead, a mere parvenu, a novus homo, who holds some low 
place about court, and his dam was a Noodledoodle, one of a damaged 
family in Monmouthshire.”’ 

This announcement, which was fully credited—for Tittleback was an 
indisputable authority in pedigree matters, lowered Augustus several 
notches in the estimation of his schoolfellows, and one or two in his 
own—for he had fancied that the bare announcement of his name and 
future titles and estates, would produce an awful sensation. 

‘* Who wants a fag ?” 

‘¢ I do—it’s my turn—I’ve only got two,” replied a boy, of the fifth 
form, who was called Black Jack, which was short for Blackguard 
Jackson—a title he had justly earned by his low, sneaking conduct— 
which will be displayed in his behaviour to his fag. 

‘* Then take Ninny, there,” said the senior monitor; ‘and don’t 
bully him to death—if you do, I'll lick you, if no one else will.” 

Jack looked savage, but, like all bullies, he was a great coward at 
heart, and made no reply, but took Ninny up to his study, and ad- 
dressed him thus: 

‘€ You litle honourable little vagabond, I'll lower your conceit for 
you ina very few days. Take that vessel of paper and that pen, and 
write down your list of necessaries: 1 clothes-brush, 2 hair ditto, 1 
tooth ditto, 1 large-tooth comb, 1 small-tooth ditto, 1 brush, 1 nail- 
brush, 1 square of soap, | pen-knife, 1 hack ditto, 1 frying-pan, 1} 
gridiron, 6 table-knives and forks, 1 kettle, 1 saucepan, 1 washing- 
basin, and 1 water-jug, 1 set of shoe-brushes, and a bath-brick.” 

Ninny wrote out the list, wondering what he could possibly have to 
do with several_of the articles, but more especially the shoe-brushes, and 
the bath-brick. 

** Now, how much coin have you got ?” continued Jack. 

** Ten golden guineas !” said Ninny, ore ro¢tundo, and a magnificent 
look. 

‘Is that all?” inquired his master, contemptuously, ‘ hand them 
out.” 

Ninny produced a very neat green-silk purse, the workmanship of 
his fond mother, and Black Jack threw it, with its contents, into his 
desk, saying, 

‘« I'll take care of it for you—but when I've paid for your necessaries, 
and your subscription to the library, cricket-club, and tennis-court— 
I’m afiaid you'll be obliged to tick for a hocky-stick and a hoop—I 
don't allow my fags to eat cakes—they stuff, and get lazy.” 

** But, my father said,” observed Ninny, with the tears trickling 
down his fair cheeks, and his heart, as they sometimes say, up in his 
mouth, “ that I was to keep my own money my own self.” 

‘* T tell you what, you little wretch,” said his master, pulling half a 
handful of his curly hair out by the roots; ‘ if ever you allude to the 
governor again, or blubber in my presence, I'll show you up, and have 
you well flogged first, and rub you down with salt myself afterwards.” 
Poor little Ninny felt, at that moment, as if he should feel particularly 
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obliged to any gentleman who would cut his throat, or administer a 
dose of prussic acid, and put him out of the way of the miseries in 
prospectu, 

‘+ Now, sir, take the pen again, and write down your duties as my fag.” 

Ninny did take the pen though he could scarcely hold it; his hand 
trembled so much, and for some seconds the paper was invisible to him, 
trom the tears, which in spite of his efforts to restrain them, gushed 
from his eyes. 

Black Jack took no notice of this, but went on very coolly :—‘“‘ At 
five o’clock (it was the depth of winter), you'll get up, go down to the 
pump, and fill my ewer, and your kettle, put the kettle on to boil ; 
clean my shoes, and your own; brush the clothes; clean the knives 
and forks, and get my breakfast ready ; tea, and lots of toast. Then, 
after breakfast, wash up the things, and put them away} dry my towel, 
wash my gloves and hair-brushes; scour the kettles—if you have no 
sand, you must ‘ tib out’ for some, and mind you ain’t caught at it, or 
you'll be flogged; then get your lessons, and go into school; after 
school, come and see what J want, and after afternoon school, get 
dinner and have your frying-pan and gridiron ready to cook extras, and 
mind you crib a double share of potatoes from the kitchen; wait on 
me at dinner, and what’s left you may eat yourself. After dinner, clean 
up, put candles in my study, and get boiling water, &c., ready for tea ; 
after that you’ll only have to clean up every thing, ‘ tib out’ for sausa- 
ges and liquors; make punch, fry the sausages, clean the frying-pan, 
do your exercise, learn your repetition, and go to bed—after you have 
warmed mine by lying in it one hour.” 

Ninny was too much astounded to speak—he stared with astonish- 
ment! to think that he, whose every want and wish had been antici- 
pated, and who had never done the slightest thing for himself, should be 
compelled to do what his father’s footman would have disdained to do ! 
He made up his mind to complain to Dr. Worthy—but upon consult- 
ing with some of the under boys (who, after teasing and quizzing him 
a little, were tolerably kind to him), found that such a course would 
only subject him to rougher usage, as it was ‘‘ the custom” of the 
school, and the upper forms were jealous of their “ privileges.” ‘‘ Be- 
sides,” said a little urchin, about his own age, “it’s only for three or 
four years, and then I shall have a fag of my own, and won’t I lick him, 
that’s all? It’s all nothing when you’re used to it, and if you don’t mind 
chapped hands, and can crib well—you'll get lots of ‘ tucks-out’ for 
yourself—I do at least.” 

Supper-time arrived, and Ninny was pleased to see a pewter plate, 
with a large piece of bread and a slice of cheese set before him, and as 
soon as Latin grace was over was going to commence operations, for he 
was very hungry, when his little friend, Oxtowne, the lad that was an- 
ticipating the pleasure of licking his fag in a few years’ time, informed 
him he must take it up to the high-table, to his master, and if any 
was left, after it was toasted, he might have it, ‘‘ only when you get 
your hack-knife,” he added, in a whisper, ‘* you can cut a bit off as 
you go up in the crowd. See here—I've got a slice,” and he showed a 
corner crust, which he slipped into his gown-sleeve pocket. Ninny got 
two crusts and a rind of cheese, as his share of the leavings, but being 
a new boy, @ subscription was made for him by his fellow fags, and he 
got enough to satisfy his hunger. 
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After supper, prayers were read, and the under boys sent to bed, 
though they did not want much sending, as the night was the only 
period that relieved them from the tyranny and oppression of their 
masters. I do not mean their school-masters, but their fagging 
masters. 

Poor Ninny found himself in a long dormitory, with single-stump 
bedsteads, for twenty-five or thirty, ranged on each side of it, like those 
in soldiers’ barracks, with a coarse but comfortable horsecloth upon 
each, in place of a counterpane. In the middle of the floor of the 
dormitory was placed a solitary dip-candle, by the light of which the 
boys had to scramble into bed in one minute—the exact time allowed 
by the monitor whose duty it was to see the boys in bed, and the 
candle removed. 

Ninny managed to strip somehow, but when he attempted to get into 
bed in the dark, was surprised to find that he could not get his feet 
Jower than about half a yard. He was very much puzzled, and began to 
fancy that the bed was too small for him, when he heard a general titter 
which expanded gradatim into a loud laugh, and little Oxtowne, who 
slept next to him, told him, in a whisper, “eit was only an apple-pie,”’ 
Ninny was as wise as ever, but his new ally stepped out of bed, and pat 
it right for him, in a few minutes, in spite of the shoes that were hurled 
at his head from all quarters. 

After a great many stories had been told, about what they had done 
in the holidays at home—long descriptions given of new ponies, sad- 
dles, whips, and boots, and other matters in which scl hoolboys delight, 
silence ensued; broken only by the light breathings, or murmured 
whuisperings of the little sleepers ; and, oh that night !—the silence of 
that night to poor Augustus! He lay, worn out and fatigued by his 
journey, his limbs were wearied, and he could not resist closing his 
eyes, yet he could not sleep—he felt as though his heart would break, 
and a sensation as of choking rose in his throat. He thought of his 
home—his indulgent father—his kind, his much-loved mother. He 
felt in their fullest force all the kindnesses and attentions that had been 
lavished upon him by every one—even the lowest menial in his fa- 
ther’s house—and now how gladly would he have changed situations 
with him, to see even those dear faces that he had left behind. And 
where was he now? —_ Lying in a bed inferior to the lowest servant’s at 
his home, a stranger amidst strangers—weak and delicate, and vet ex- 
posed to the merciless power of boys who cared not for his sufferings, 
provided their fancied wants were all supplied ; and who seemed to 
have forgotten that they had ever been subjected to the same treatment 
themselves. 

Oh! that night !—that miserable night !—he resolved to write to his 
parents on the following day, and entreat them to remove him at once 
from a place wherein he expected only misery, and he made up his 
mind, if his request was refused, to run away, and seek upon the sea 
an escape from the-only ills he had as yet experienced. 

Sleep, however, at last came to shed its healing balsam on his 
wounded spirit. His sobs arose less frequently, and at length ceased 
entirely. But though the body was at rest, the mind was still active. 
He dreamed. He was in his father’s halls—well-known, long-remembered 
faces met his view, and gazed on him with looks of affection and kindness 
the very dogs seemed to look at him as though they loved him, Then there 
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were his favourite toys—his arrows and his crossbow—the ‘ship which he 
had rigged himself, and been so proud of, all were there. His mother too, 
and his father, stood there viewing his skill with fond admiration, and 
showing their approval by the fond caress. His nurse, and even Lady 
Skinnykin, whose hitherto detested endearments he had avoided, now 
seemed an object worthy of his warmest greetings. Then the table, 
the well-known table, appeared before him, covered with the choicest 
wines, the daintiest fruits and sweetmeats—vh ! how they relished! 
surely they had never tasted so sweet, so good before ! 

With the changeable nature of a dream, these pleasing visions fled, 
and in their place appeared the scenes he had viewed during this, his 
first day of ‘ life in a public school.” Tle was again before a hundred, 
fresh, inquisitive, malicious-looking, little eyes—again was he ques- 
tioned, laughed, and sneered at—again was he in his master’s study, 
his money taken from him, and his hair pulled from his head by the 
roots—again—but fortunately he was roused from his feverish sleep by 
Black Jack, who taking the bolster from under his head, and shaking 
the feathers all into one end, very scientifically, proceeded to thrash him 
severely with it for forgetting to warm his bed. 

‘Jump up you little varmint, cut down stairs, into the upper dor- 
mitory, find out my bed, and lie there till I come and relieve you.”’ 

Ninny sprung out, and was no sooner on his feet, than he was 
“cut off” them again by a well-directed blow of the bolster, just below 
the knee. 

Little Oxtowne grumbled ‘‘ Shame!” for which he got a bolstering, 
which lasted until his tormentor was obliged to cease for want of breath, 
and the noise of his victim’s screams brought up the monitor, who hap- 
pened to be the pedigree-keeper, Mr. Tittleback, and hated black Jack 
as much as one boy could hate another—whose father’s name was not 
in the red book, at least not the same name as his son’s—who derived 
his from his mother for reasons that may better be conceived than ex- 
plained. 

Tittleback demanded the meaning of the disturbance, to which Mr, 
Jack made no other reply, but a contemptuous grin and a shake of the 
bolster. 

Little Oxtowne told the monitor, at his request, all the circum- 
stances, and how Jack had taken all Ninny’s money from him, and was 
going to make a warming-pan of him the first night, which was against 
the rules. 

Upon inguiring into the truth of the money part of the story, and 
finding it perfectly correct, Tittleback summoned a concio of the fitth 
and sixth, and it was agreed nem. con. that Black Jack had been 
guilty of dirty, sneaking, and mean conduct, which required and called 
for a severe cobbing. This was accordingly ‘inflicted immediately @ la 
Lynch, and the culprit retired to his bed (unaired) with his body co- 
vered with the marks of ashen sticks, and his mind full of schemes of 
vengeance on the innocent head of the poor Honourable Augustus 
Noodledoodle Nincompoop. 

How he executed them will be seen hereafter. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FALLS OF THE CAUVARY.* 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER, 


“Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread—a matchless cataract.” 
Cuicper Harotp, 


We left our three friends, attended by Mr. M——, and the trusty 
Ayapah, on their way to visit the great fallof Bir Jooki. We have al- 
ready, in our iast paper, inflicted upon our readers a translation of the 
Hindoo legend, from which this fall derives its name. We have also 
attempted to present them with a faint outline of the river, and Tiger 
Island. We must now try to'describe the fall itself. But, being aware 
that the subject is one considerably beyond our powers, we feel ourselves 
in honour bound to forewarn our gentle reader of the fact; and to beg, 
if he have the slightest objection to a bad description of fine scenery, 
that he will be kind enough to skip over the next two pages, and either 
take our word for it that Bir Jooki, in spite of its barbarous name, 
is one of the grandest falls in the world, or, if that be not sufficient, 
let him, after having applied to us for a letter of introduction to our 
friend Ramaswamy, take his passage in the first ship bound for 
Madras, hire a palanquin, with twelve bearers, and a Mussaulchee— 
make the best of his way to the Island of Seevasamoodrum ; and judge 
for himself. 

After walking about'a mile, the party struck into the low belt of 
jungle, which skirted, and concealed the river; and, descending by a 
rugged path, suddenly emerged upon a smooth platform of rock , directly 
facing the principal fall, and about a hundred feet above the level of 
the basin, into which the cataract discharged itself. On their left, and 
so close to their position, that the rock on which they stood trembled 
as if shaken by an earthquake, one branch of the river came bounding 
from ledge to ledge of rock, forming a succession of roaring cataracts, 
and hurrying along, i in its hea adlong course, huge masses of rock, the 
crash of which might be heard, even amidst the din of raging waters. 
Directly opposite, the great fall rushed in one unbroken sheet of water, 
over a perpendicular cliff, nearly three hundred feet in height, and was 
lost in the cloud of spray, which, rising from the dark abyss, like steam 
from a boiling caldron, rolled < away in light eddying wreaths, along the 
sides of the surrounding mountains, 

So stupendous a scene, bursting suddenly upon the beholder, is al- 
most overpowering. The steady, unceasing, irresistible, rush of the 
eternal waters, giving one the idea, more than any other object in 
nature, of unlimited power; the fearful turmoil, unseen though heard, 
in the fathomless gulf below, the dull monotonous roar, the mys- 
terious cloud of vapour, all tend to bewilder the senses. The head swims, 
the sight is dazzled, the ear is stunned, all the faculties appear to be 
paralyzed. Man feels his own insignificance, and the proudest gazes 
for a moment in awe-struck silence. 





* Continued from No. cexxvii,, page 397, 
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Even the Doctor held his breath, and the remains of his beloved 
cheroot, not yet half consumed, dropped unheeded from his lips. 

Mansfield, folding his arms upon his chest, gazed upon the bewil- 
dering scene, with the same calm and apparently unmoved expression, 
which his ncble features ever wore, even in moments of the greatest ex- 
citement ; but the flashing of his dark eye showed that lofty thoughts 
were swelling in his bosom. 

Charles, also, stood for some minutes in silence, till overpowered by 
the rush of poetical images which crowded upon his mind, he sprung 
forward to the very edge of the precipice, and throwing his arms aloft, 
like a young eagle spreading its wings for flight, shouted, at the very 
top of his voice, the following beautiful lines from ‘* Childe Harold ;” 


“ The roar of waters! from the headlong height, 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light, 
The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss, 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 


And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald :—how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent. 


To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 

More like the fountain of an infant sea 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 

With many windings through the vale :—Look back ! 
Lo ! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract. 


Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An iris sits amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

Ry the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 


‘“ Whew!” the Doctor gave a long whistle, turned on his heel, 
picked up the stump of his cheroot, replaced it in the corner of his 
mouth, seated himself on a stone, puffed out a huge volume of smoke, 
and winking at Mansfield, tapped his forehead significantly with his 
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forefinger, thereby implying that he had serious misgivings as to the 
perfect sanity of “* The laddie, Maister Charles.” 

Standing, as he did, on the brink of a precipice, his arms outstretched, 
his lowing locks docnched by the heavy spray which fell around him, 
and shouting, at the top of his voice, as if declaiming to the spirits of 
the flood, the excited appearance of our young friend was such as might 
have induced a commonplace, unimaginative mind, to coincide in the 
Doctor’sopinion. But Mansfield, although a bit of a stoic in externals, 
was an enthusiast at heart, and liked to see enthusiasm in others. He 
remembered the day when he would have acted as Charles did, and a 
benevolent smile played around his mouth, a responsive chord vibrated 
in his heart, as he witnessed this natural burst of feeling in his young 
companion. 

‘ A good and apt quotation, boy,” said he, tapping Charles on the 
shoulder, ‘¢ and one I had almost forgotten. 1 thank you for reminding 
me of it. If you are ever asked for a description of the Falls of Gungah, 
you cannot do better than repeat these very lines. But your eyes have 
been so intently riveted upon that ‘ Hell of waters,’ as your friend 
Byron has it, that you have not yet beheld half the beauties of the 
scene. Look upwards, above the cloud of spray, hanging, as it 
were, between heaven and earth, with what an air of dignified com- 
posure that beauteous island, glowing in all the splendour of tropi- 
cal vegetation, sits like a queen, smiling amidst the war of elements. 
And here, to the right, see that narrow gorge, throughout which the 
foaming torrent, lashed to madness in this boiling whirlpool, bounds 
with such frantic speed, like a hunted lion, bursting through the toils. 
Cast your eyes around, mark the grandeur of the hills, by which we 
are surrounded—children of an earthquake, their hoary heads, scathed 
by the fires of heaven, bleached by the storms of a thousand ages, pierc- 
ing the clouds, frowning defiance to the spirits of the tempest ; ; proud 
and unyielding, as at the day of their birth. See the graceful feathery 
bamboo, cowering from the blast, and clinging for protection to their 
iron sides. The deep scarlet flowers of the rhododendron, glowing like 
gems, upon the rugged breast of that moss-grown rock. The swift- 
winged paroquets darting among the branches of that lofty teak-tree— 
the—ha! what was that /’ 

Manstield stopped short, in the midst of his rhapsody, and, bending 
forward, listened eagerly for a repetition of the sound which had at- 
tracted his attention. Again it was heard, even amidst the din of 
rushing waters, and this time there could be no mistake. It was the 
short barking cry of the spotted deer, and, apparently close at hand. 
Charles fixed his e yes upon Mansfield’s face, with an inquiring look, as 
if he expected some explanation of so strange a circumstance. But 
Mansfield, whose quick ear immediately recognised the well-known 
signal of an Indian Shzkarie, bounded forward, without uttering a 
word, and, snatching the proffered rifle from the hand of Ayapah, fol- 
lowed with his .eye the direction of his finger, as he pointed eagerly 
towards the bottom of a deep ravine, which flanked their position, and 
whispered the exciting word—Bhag. 

Mansfield’s rifle was thrown hastily forward, as a bramble-bush, 
immediately below him, was seen to rustle, and a solitary monkey, 
which sat grinning like an evil spirit, in a dark nook of the glen, began 
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to spring from rock to rock, filling the air with hideous screams. Swift 
as lightning a brindled mass glided, like a huge snake, across an open 
space in the bushes, and again disappeared in the dense thicket which 
filled the bottom of the ravine. ‘The report of the rifle bellowed 
among the rocky caverns, as if a twelve-pounder had been discharged, 
and the narrow chasm was filled with a dense cloud of smoke. But no 
angry roar answered to the shot; and when the sulphury vapour rolled 
away, the blue mark of the bullet, which had flattened upon a stone, 
in the dry water-course below, convinced Mansfield that, for once, a 
tiger had been too quick for him. 

‘* Away with you, son of a slave!” cried he, turning upon the un- 
fortunate Ayapah, for want of some more fitting object upon which to 
vent his wrath, ‘‘ why do you stand gaping there like an old woman, 
as if you had never seen a tiger missed before? Off with you, I say, 
to the top of the hill, and mark him.” 

Ayapah turned, without answering a word, and dashed into the 
jyungle—next moment he was seen perched amongst the highest 
branches of a tree, which crowned a hill, and commanded a full view 
of every outlet from the ravine. But Mansfield waited, in vain, for a 
signal that the tiger had appeared. Ayapah remained motionless as a 
vulture watching his prey. 

‘* He does not intend to show himself, I find,” observed Mansfield, 
throwing his rifle carelessly into the hollow of his arm. ‘* As my friend 
Ayapah would say, he has no fancy to eat bullets; but we must force 
him a little. Mr. M——, I believe you have some good shikaries in 
your village.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sar,” replied the half-cast, with alacrity. ‘‘ Plenty shikaries 
got—plenty nets got. Suppose I give order, in one half-hour plenty 
shikar men attend master’s pleasure. That very bad tiger, sar—two 
mans he eat last week. Suppose master kill that tiger, that thing make 
black man’s heart glad. He very much ceremony make—plenty 
cocoa-nut, plenty jaggary* he give to Swamy.t” 

‘‘Ha! another man-eater. By the hump of the Holy Camel we are 
in luck. And nets too, you say. I am glad of that, it is the most 
effectual way of securing a tiger in such jungly ground, The sooner, 
then, you can get the shikaries, and the nets, the better. And, hark ye, 
Mr. M , if you can manage to procure a few rockets, at the same 
time, I shall feel obliged, it will save much trouble in beating him up. 
I shall leave Ayapah here, to watch the ravine, and, in the mean time, 
I would propose that we adjourn’to the bungalow, and have some 
tiffin, to give us strength for the encounter.” 

‘«« What new species of shikar is this?’ asked Charles, with a look 
of wonder. ‘‘ Do you really mean to say that you intend to catch the 
tiger in a net !—to bag him like a rabbit ?” 

‘‘ Ay,” replied Mansfield, smiling, ‘‘and to spear him too, when he 
is bagged. How like you the idea, boy, of spearing a tiger on foot? 
It will be something to talk of, when you get back to the hills.” 

Charles appeared rather startled by this proposal, but said nothing. 

The Doctor sprang to his feet, shoved his hands deep into his pockets, 
and stood staring at Mansfield with a look of utter bewilderment. 








* Jaggary—a course sort of sugar. . + Swamy—the Hindoo Deity. 
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‘Spear a tiger!’ The words dropped from his lips as slowly as if 
he had stopped to weigh each individual syllable. ‘‘ Spear a tiger ! 
The Lord forgie ye, captain, I aye thought ve had a bee in your 
bonnet; but now I am satisfied ye are just fit for Bedlam. Spear a 
tiger indeed! Did ony leevin’ mortal ever hear the like!’ So saying, 
the Doctor turned on his heel, and marched off, whistling the old 
Scotch tune of ‘ The Devil among the Tailors.” 

‘‘ Our friend the Doctor does not appear to relish the idea of spear- 
ing a tiger,” said Manstield, indulging in a quiet laugh; ‘but, I can 
assure you, it may be done, and Is done, constantly, 1 in some parts of 
India, However, you shall see, and judge for yourself. It will, at all 
events, be something new, and I think you will allow it to be the most 
exciting style of sport you have yet seen.’ 

The sportsmen had hardly finished their tiffin, ere a clamorous 
beating of tomtoms, and blowing of horns, announced that the she- 
haries had atrived. Mansfield and Charles started to their feet, at 
the welcome sound,—thrust their hunting-knives into {their hele 
snatched up their rifles, and sallied forth to inspect and arrange their 
forces. Even the Doctor, whose blood had been warmed with generous 
wine, shared in the enthusiasm of the moment. Shouldering his 
favourite weapon, «Mons Meg, he crammed his broad-brimmed hat 
fiercely over his eyes—swallowed a glass of brandy-and-water, to 
strengthen his nerves,—and swearing » by! the piper of war, that he would 
not be outdone by ** ony young birkie o’ them a’,” struck up the war- 
like tune of ** Johnny Cope,” and strode after his companions, with the 
air of aman, determined to do or die. 

On the steps of the portico, they were received with a profound 
salaam, by the Cotwall, or head man of the village, in his holiday 
robes. The quaintly-dressed trumpeter gave forth a deafening blast, 
from his gigantic instrument, streaming with tigers’ tails, the hard- 
earned trophies of many a bloody field. “A confused clatter of tomtoms 
rent the air; and the assembled multitude prostrated themselves be- 
fore the Burrah Sahib, whose fame as a tiger-killer had reached even 
to the banks of the Cauvary. 

The Cotwall, in a flowing speech, complimented Mansfield on his 
exploits, calling him, ‘* the Lion of Mysore—the Invincible—the Open- 
handed,”—here he looked out of the corner of his eye to see whether 
this last compliment was likely to produce the desired effect upon 
Mansfield’s purse-strings ; and concluded by expressing a hope that 
the arrangements he had made, might meet with the approbation of his 
Magnificence. His Magniticence, who, instead of attending to the 
Cotwall’s elaborate speech, had been counting the number of the 
be vaters, and scanning the features of the shikaries, with the eye of a 
connoisseur, expressed his entire satisfaction; and, slipping a pagoda 
into the extended hand of the delighted Cotwall, informed him that he 
was at liberty to make his salaam, and take leave. 

The Cotwall had done his duty, and well deserved the present be- 
stowed upon him. In front of the crowd, leaning on their long match- 
locks, stood four shikaries of the real fighting caste—long-legged, wiry, 
hard-featured, hairy-muzzled, devil-me-care-looking fellows—such as 
a Yankee would say, at the first glance, were “‘ fit to flog their weight 
in wild cats.” Behind them, some dozen naked coolies tottered under 
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the weight of the hunting-nets, or toils. And beyond them again, 
appeared the whole male population of the village, liberally provided 
with ¢omtoms, horns, and other noisy instruments, from which, from time 
to time, issued diabolical notes of discord, expressive of eagerness, and 
overflowing valour. Mansfield having ascertained that all the neces- 
sary preparations had been made, the piocession moved off in good 
order to the scene of action. 

On arriving at the ground, Ayapah was found still sitting patiently at 
his post ; and from him the welcome intelligence was obtained that the 
tiger had not yet moved. 

The shikaries, who appeared perfectly to understand their business, 
bustled about with great activity, and, in a wonderfully short space of 
time, the toils were pitched, and the tiger’s lair so “effectually sur- 
rounded that it appeared impossible for him to escape. But how was 
this done ? some of our readers may ask—we must try to explain. 

The toils are huge nets, made in the same manner as those used for 
fishing, only that they are formed of stronger cord, nearly as thick as 
the little finger, and with meshes large enough to admit a man’s head. 
The ground having been first carefully examined, poles, about ten feet 
long, pointed at one end, and having a notch at the top, are driven into 
the ground at regular intervals, across every outlet by which it appears 
possible for an animal to escape. Upon these the toils, or nets, are sus- 
pended, like a curtain, with the upper rope resting in the notch on the 
top of the pole. This is so slightly fixed, that the moment a large 
animal rushes against the net, it becomes disengaged, the net falls over 
the animal, and in his strugg rles to escape he becomes so entangled in the 
meshes, that the hunters, who lie in ambush ata short distance, and, 
who in general are only armed with spears, have time to run in and 
despatch him before he can extricate himself. 

Every thing being arranged, a council of war was held, to decide 
finally, whether the bold experiment of attacking the tiger with spears 
should be attempted. The Doctor remonstrated loudly; but the éclat 
of such an adventure was a temptation not to be resisted. It was voted 
decidedly unsportsmanlike to shoot a tiger after he had been netted— 
it was taking an ungentlemanlike advantage of him.—lIn short, the 
Doctor’s objections were over-ruled, and the measure carried, with 
great applause from Charles, and a grim smile of satisfaction on the 
part of Ayapah. 

Two strong, broad-bladed, hunting-spears having been provided, 
Mansfield and Charles laid aside their rifles, and, armed with these more 
primitive weapons, posted themselves at some distance from each other, 
so as to command the only two outlets from the ravine, by which it 
appeared probable that the tiger would attempt to escape. The more 
prudent Doctor, having no idea of risking his valuable life in any such 
wild adventure, climbed, with the assistance of Ayapah, into a neigh- 
bouring tree, and lighting his cheroot, nestled himself among the 
branches, to witness the coming strife in safety and comfort. 

For some time after they had taken their positions, all remained quiet 
—not a leaf stirred—no sound was heard, save the dull, hoarse, monoto- 
nous roar of the cataract, which, mellowed by the intervening woods, 
only served to increase the feeling of lifeless solitude, imparted by the 
perfect stillness of all else around, to the silent lairs of the watchful 


sportsmen. 
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The Doctor's patience, and his cheroot were both wellnigh ex- 
hausted. Charles, in spite of himself, was beginning to feel that 
peculiar, disagreeable, cold, creeping, nervous sensation, which is 
not fear, but which will occasionally steal over the stoutest heart in 
such a situation ; it isa feeling which‘any of my readers who have hap- 
pened to lead a forlorn- hope, or have stood upon a frigate’s deck, 
during the few minutes of portentous silence which precede the first 
broadside, may perhaps remember. Even Mansfield was beginning to 
handle his spear in a fidgety manner, and to think, with peculiar 
affection, of his trusty rifle, when a distant shout came swelling on the 
breeze, and all ideas, save those of victory, vanished. 

Nearer, and nearer came that cheering sound. The air was filled with 
wild discordant cries—the rocky sides of the ravine echoed to the 
clatter of a hundred tomtoms. Now is heard the rushing sound of 
the lively rockets, asthey dart, like hissing snakes, among the tangled 
bushes—and now the angry voice of the hunted tiger, as s he starts in- 
dignant from his lair, and roars defiance to his foes. Every nerve was 
braced, and the blood rushed like lightning through the veins of the 
excited sportsmen, as that sound reached their ears. The shouting of 
the beaters was redoubled—a shower of rockets swept the ravine like a 
storm of fire,—and the tiger, rushing at once from his concealment, 
dashed, with tremendous bounds, tow ards the pass which Charles com- 
manded. He had approached within ten yards of the nets, when he 
suddenly stopped, having probably observed the impediment, and stood 
in an attitude of indecision, lashing his tail from side to side, and 
uttering a low savage growl. Charles, in conformity with the directions 
he had received from Mansfield, immediately stepped from his conceal- 
ment, and, bringing his spear down to the charging position, advanced 
steadily tow ards the frail barrier, which formed his only defence against 
the expecte d charge of his formidable antagonist. It wasa moment of 
fearful interest ; and the Doctor, who from his perch commanded a full 
view of the scene, felt the blood curdling in his viens. But Charles, 
although he felt a peculiar tingling of the nerves, and a slight palpita- 
tion of the heart, bore himself gallantly. 

No sooner did the tiger perceive his intended victim than his whole 
appearance was altered. His green eyes glared savagely—his ears were 
laid flat back upon his neck—the hair upon his back ‘stood erect,—and, 
crouching close to the ground, he crept swiftly towards the nets. 
Having got sufficiently near, he uttered a tremendous roar, and spring- 
ing forward with a lashing bound. threw himself against the net with a 
force that threatened to carry every thing before it. But the tough 
cordage yielded to the shock without sustaining any injury,—the upper 
rope became disengaged,—the net fell tozether i in a heap—and the en- 

raged monster was instantly enveloped in a complicated mass of net- 
work, from which, in spite of his frantic efforts, he found it impossible 
to disengage himself. So furious was the onset of the tiger, and so 
appare ntly frail the defence opposed to it, that Charles had not suffi- 
cient command of nerve to stand his ground ; ;—he made an involuntary 
spring backward, stumbled and fell. 

The Doctor, seeing the desperate rush of the tiger, accompanied by 
a roar that made his heart sink within him, and perceiving through a 
cloud of dust, that the net was, apparently, demolished, and his young 
friend down, immediately jumped to the conclusion that he must be 
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in the tiger’s jaws. His first impulse was to shout to Mansfield for 
help, which he did right lustily ; his,next to slide from his perch, with 
a reckless haste that considerably injured the appearance of his nether 
garments ; to snatch up his fusee, and hurry to the rescue, invoking 
maledictions on the man who first invented the desperate amusement 
of spearing tigers on foot. 

But, ere he could reach the scene of action, Charles had recovered 
his footing, picked up his spear, and driven it deep into the chest of 
the tiger. The previous struggles of the powerful animal were those of 
a cat, compared to the frantic efforts which he now made to reach his 
pigmy antagonist. His eyes glowed like live coalsk—foam, mingled 
with blood, flew in spray from his distended jaws—he roared—he 
gnashed his teeth—he tore up the earth—he twisted and turned with 
the agility of a wild cat. By dint of gnawing, he had so far succeeded 
in destroying the net, that his head protruded ; but still the complicated 
folds entangled his limbs and paralyzed his efforts. Charles, although 
tremendously knocked about, clung manfully to his weapon, and 
exerted his utmost strength to force it through the monster’s body and 
pin him to the ground. At length the tiger succeeded in grasping the 
shaft with his powerful! jaws, and, by one vigorous shake, snapped the 
tough ash-pole as if it had been a reed. Charles, although partially 
disarmed, still retained sufficient courage and presence of mind to 
make the best use of what remained of his weapon, and so gain time 
till assistance arrived; he had never quitted his hold of the spear- 
shaft, and, with this, he showered such a volley of blows upon the tiger’s 
head, as partially to stupify him, and thereby impede his efforts to dis- 
engage himself. 

The Doctor, whose courage had failed him, the moment he perceived 
Charles on foot again, had all this time remained at a respectful dis- 
tance, dancing about like a maniac, brandishing ‘* Mons Meg,” and 
shouting to Charles ‘tc haud out o’ the gate till he got a rattle at the 
brute wi’ the grit shot.” But Charles, who expected no aid from any 
one but Mansfield, was much too busily engaged in preventing the 
tiger from getting clear of the nets, to pay any attention to his excla- 
mations, and continued to thrash away with his heavy ash-pole like a 
young Hercules. The tiger’s efforts, however, instead of diminishing, 
only seemed to increase. He gnawed, and tore, and plunged, with the 
fury of desperation. Mesh after mesh of the strong network gra- 
dually gave away. He had already succeeded in liberating one fore- 
paw as well as his head, and it was but too evident that a few more 
vigorous struggles must set him free. At this critical moment, Mans- 
field came bounding over the rocks, and, uttering a hearty cheer of en- 
couragement to Charles, drove his spear deep into the body of the 
tiger. Instead of attempting to hold the animal down, as Charles had 
done, he instantly withdrew the weapon, and repeated his thrusts with 
such strength and rapidity, that in spite of a desperate resistance on 
the part of the tiger, he was speedily covered with wounds, and bleed- 
ing atevery pore. The rapid loss of blood had perceptibly diminished his 
strength—his shrill roar was changed to a hoarse bubbling growl—the 
victory was all but gained—when, with one tremendous blow of his 
gigantic fore-paw, he snapped the shaft of the spear in two, leaving the 
iron head sticking in his own body, and bringing down the but-end of 
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the shaft with such violence upon Mansfield’s head, that he fell back- 
wards, stunned and insensible. 

The case was now indeed a desperate one. Poor Charles, although 
his courage failed not, was so much exhausted by his previous exertions, 
that his blows fell harmless as those of a child, and it was evident that 
he could not much longer maintain the unequal contest. Most heartily 
did he now wish for his trusty rifle, and loudly did he call upon the 
Doctor for assistance. 

The tiger, weakened though he was by loss of blood, had by this 
time so far succeeded i in de stroying the net, that his head and shoulders 
were at liberty. One struggle more, and he was free, to wreak a 
fearful vengeance on his foes—to quench his burning thirst in their 
blood. A hellish fire shot from his eyes, and his whiskered lips curled 
into a grin of ineffable malignity as he gathered himself together for a 
decisive spring. It was madness to oppose him longer. Charles, up- 
braiding the Doctor for a cold-blooded poltroon, turned to fly ; but, in 
doing so, he stumbled over his prostrate companion, and fell heavily. 
“ Doctor! Doctor! where is your manhood? Will you allow your 
gallant young companion to be miserably mangled before your eyes ?” 
—No!—The latent spark of fire which lurked in the blood of his 
Celtic ancestor, is at length roused. He utters a war-cry—he rushes 
boldly between the infuriated tiger and his prostrate victims,—Mons 
Mey pours forth her deadly contents,—and the monster, in the very 
act of springing, rolls dead at his feet, with two ounces of “ grit shot” 
in his brain. Hurrah! ! 

‘‘What think ye o’ the grit shot now, captain?” exclaimed the 
Doctor, pointing with an air of triumph to the dead tiger, as soon as 
Mansfield had sufficiently recovered from the stunning effects of the 
blow, to understand how narrowly he had escaped destruction. “ There 
are waur thing rs than a fusee and grit shot, at a pinch, I’m thinkin’. 
That plan o’ yours, 0’ spearin’ tigers, is a’ very weel, for ance in a way; 
but, by my troth, lads, ye had be ter no make a practice o’t.’ 

This was a sentiment in which the two young sportsmen perfectly 
concurred. They had got a lesson which made them heartily repent 
of their folly. And, after returning thanks for their providential 
escape, and bestowing abundant praise on the Doctor for his timely 
aid, they both vowed, solemnly, never more to engage in so foolhardy 
an adventure. 

Great were the rejoicings that night in the sacred village, and many 
were the good jokes cracked by the worthy Doctor over a bottle of 
qleniivat, which he insisted on dr: ning in honour of his victory. We 
have heard it hinted, that towards the ‘‘sma’ hours,” the Doctor was 
seen pursuing rather a tortuous course towards his bedroom, under the 
guidance of his friend Heels; but this we believe to be a calumny. 
At all events, it was the proudest day in the worthy Doctor's life ; 
and, to this hour, his favourite story after dinner is, “ The daft- like 
tiger-hunt, wi’ thae twa wild Birkies, at the Falls of the Cauvary*” 


KOON DAH. 
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ANNETTE; OR, THE GALERIEN: 
A TALE. 
By THE CounrTEss OF BLESSINGTON. 


Annette Moran, was the prettiest girl at a village in the department 
of the Isere, famed for the beauty of its female inhabitants. She was 
the only person who doubted this fact ; and her evident freedom from 
vanity, joined to the unpretending simplicity and mildness of her na- 
ture, rendered her beloved, even by those of her own sex, who might 
have felt inclined to contest charms less meekly borne by their pos- 
sessor. Among the many candidates for the hand of Annette, Jules 
Dejean was the one who had won her heart. Their marriage had been 
long agreed on, and they only waited to have a sufficient sum laid by, 
the fruits of their earnings and economy, to enable them to commence 
their little ménage. Annette might be seen, every evening, busily en- 
gaged in spinning the yarn that was destined for the linen of her fu- 
ture establishment, while Jules sat by her, reading aloud, or indulging 
with delight, in anticipations of their marriage. How often did he en- 
deavour, during the period of their probation, to persuade his Annette, 
that they already had sufficient funds to commence housekeeping, 
Charles Vilman and his Marie, with many other notable examples, were 
produced to prove that a couple might marry and be happy with less 
than five hundred francs, and Annette, half convinced, stole a timid 
look at her mother, who answered it, by shaking her head, and saying, 
‘Ah! that’s all very well, because Charles and Marie have no children as 
yet, so that they are as free to work as if they were single. But people 
are not always so fortunate as to be married three years without 
having a family; and when a young woman has one child in her arms, 
and another beginning to walk, she can attend but little to her work.” 

This reasoning never appeared quite conclusive to the comprehension 
of the lovers, though it brought a brighter tint to the cheeks of Annette, 
and a roguish smile to the lips of Jules, and neither seemed to think it 
was peculiarly fortunate, for married persons who loved each other, not 
to have children, though they did not dispute the point with da bonne mére 
Moran. 

About this period the curé of the village died, and his place was 
supplied by a young clergyman, who came from a distant part. The 
regret felt by all his flock for the ‘good old pastor, was not lightened by 
seeing in his successor a man, whose youth excluded the hope that his 
advice or experience could replace that of him they had lost. Neverthe- 
less, the urbanity and kindness of Le Pére Laungard soon reconciled them 
to him, and he became popular. Le Pére Laungard was a young man 
of prepossessing appearance, and some natural abilities; but with 
passions so violent and irregular, that they rendered him most unfit for 
the holy profession he had adopted. Like pent-up fires, they raged 
but with the more violence because they were concealed ; and hypocrisy 
and artifice were called in to assist him in hiding feelings that he took 
more pains to conceal than to suppress. Some irregularities had 
marked his conduct at the cure he had left, and these had been repre- 
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sented to the bishop of his diocese, but that prelate refused credence to 
any statements against the young priest, and looked on him as a per- 
secuted son of the church, whom he was called upon to protect against 
its enemies. Le Pere Laungard had no sooner seen Annette than he be- 
came enamoured of her, and it required all his powers of duplicity and 
affected sanctity, to veil his passion, while in his heart he cursed the 
profession that rendered this duplicity necessary. When he became 
acquainted with the affection and engagement of Annette and Jules the 
most ungovernable jealousy was added to the stings of ualawful pas- 
sion; he abandoned himself to plots for breaking off the marriage, 
and a thousand fearful and horrid thoughts passed through his ill-regu- 
lated mind. 

At times, actuated by the stings of conscience, he would throw him- 
self on the earth, and with burning tears bewail his wretched fate, and 
having humbled himself to the dust, he would pray for power to conquer 
this fatal and unhallowed love; but some innocent proof of affection 
given by the lovers in his presence would soon excite afresh all the evil 
in his nature, and he would look on them as did the serpent in para- 
dise, envying the happiness of our first parents, until overpowered by 
the feelings that consumed him, he would rush into solitude, and aban- 
don himself to all the violence of his disposition. 

He used every etfort in his power to insinuate himself into the good 
graces of Annette, and, by the softness and impassioned earnestness of 
his manner, he succeeded in exciting an interest in her mind—the 
more readily accorded, that her w hole heart being engrossed, and the 
passion that filled it being fully reciprocated, left her disposed to think 
well of, and feel kindly “towards, all the world. Often did Annette, 
in the innocence of her mind, and with that complacency, which a mu- 
tual affection engenders, observe to Jules, what a pity it was that Le 
Pere Laungard, a good-looking, amiable young man, with so much 
sensibility, should be for ever excluded the pale of conjugal ties. ‘‘To 
live without loving,” said the pure Annette, ‘‘ appears to me to be im- 
possible, and though he may like all his flock, as Ido my friends and 
companions, still that is so different, so cold, and unsatisfying a feeling 
in comparison with that which you, dear Jules, have awakened in my 
breast, that 1 cannot but pity all who are shut out from entertaining a 
similar one. Jules felt none of this pity or sympathy for Le Pere 
Laungard, for with the instinctive perception of quick-sighted love, he 
had observed the furtive glances of the young priest, directed to An- 
nette, his disordered air, and changing countenance, his agitation, and 
tremulous voice, when addressing her, and he liked not the flashing 
of Laungard’s eye, whenever, as the afhanced husband of Annette, he 
availed himself of the privileges that character gave him, of holding 
her hand in his, or encircling her small and yielding waist with his arm. 
The purity and reserve of “Annette imposed a restraint on Le Pére 
Laungard, that but increased the violence of his passion, and as the 
time approached for her nuptials, it became more ungovernable. 

According to the usages of the Roman Catholic religion, persons about 
to be united, confess to their priest the night previous to the marriage 
ceremony, and receive the sacrament the next morning, prior to its cele- 
bration. 

Annette went to the church, which was about two miles distant from 
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her home, accompanied by a female neighbour; and on arriving, was 
told that Le Pére Laungard could not receive her confession until a later 
hour in the evening. Her companion becoming impatient to return to 
her home, quitted Annette, who informed her that Jules would come to 
conduct her back to her mother. Her friend left her in the twilight, in 
the church, reposing on a bench, and met Jules on the road, whom she 
advised not to interrupt the devotions of his fiancée, as. it would be 
some time ere she would have finished. He loitered about, and at length 
becoming impatient, proceeded to the church; where not finding An- 
nette, and concluding that she had returned by another route, he 
hastened to the house of her mother. She had not arrived there, how- 
ever, and the most fearful apprehensions filled his mind. He returned 
again to the church, and knocking loudly at the house of Le Pére 
Laungard, which joined it, demanded when Annette had left the sacred 
edifice. The priest replied, through the window, that she had left the con- 
fessional at nine o’clock, and that was all he knew. Agonized by the 
wildest fears and suspicions, Jules aroused all his friends in the village, 
and they proceeded in every direction, calling aloud on Annette; and 
the night was passed in vain searches for the luckless maiden. 

Morning, that morning which was to have crowned his happiness for 
ever, by making Annette his own, saw Jules, pale and haggard, dis- 
traction gleaming in his eyes, and drops of cold perspiration bursting 
from his forehead, approach with his friends the bank of the river, which 
they proposed to draw with nets, as being the only place as yet un- 
explored. 

While we leave them employed in this melancholy office, we must 
return to the female friend who had left Annette at the church. She 
sought an interview with the servant of the priest, whom she closely 
questioned, as she maintained that the unhappy girl had decided on 
returning by acertain route, and had she done so, she could not have 
failed to meet Jules, and consequently suspicions of foul play were ex- 
cited in her mind. , 

The servant stated that Le Pére Laungard had given her a commis- 
sion to execute at the village the evening before, and had told her 
she might remain there until twelve o’clock. This unsolicited per- 
mission struck her as something extraordinary, and she did not avail 
herself of it to the full extent. She returned about nine o’clock, and 
having let herself in, was eating her supper, when she heard a violent 
struggle in the room above that where she was sitting, and a sound 
of stifled groans. She ran up stairs, and finding her master’s door 
fastened, she demanded if he was ill, as she had been alarmed by hear- 
ing a noise. He answered that he had merely fallen over a chair; but 
there was a trepidation in his voice which announced that he was 
agitated. 
~ This was all that the servant could state; but it was enough to point 
the suspicions already excited, sti!l more strongly to the priest. 

The river was drawn, and close to its bank was found the corse of 
the beautiful and ill-fated Annette; her dishevelled hair, and torn gar- 
ments, bore evidence to the personal violence she had sustained, ere 
she had been consigned to a watery grave, and the livid mark of fingers 
on her throat, induced a belief that her death had been caused by 
strangulation, ere she had been plunged into the river. Fragments of 
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her dress, found attached tothe briers, and locks of her beautiful hair 
caught in them, gave indications of the route by which her corse had 
been evidently dragged along, and were traced’even to the door of the 
priest’s house; but when the servant came forth, with a fragment of the 
kerchief Annette had worn, and which she had found in the ashes 
where the rest had been consumed, there was no longer a doubt left in 
the minds of the spectators, of who was the perpetrator of the horrible 
deed. 

The murderer fled, pursued by the villagers; but having rushed 
into the river, he gained the opposite side in safety ere they arrived 
to see him again resume his flight. He passed the frontier, entered 
Piedmont, and there overcome with the sense of his guilt, and nearly 
dead with fatigue, he gave himself up to the civil authorities. 

He was soon after claimed by the French, tried, and condemned to 
the galleys for life; where he still drags on a miserable existence, not 
daring to lift his eyes from the ground, lest he should meet the glance 
of horror his presence never fails to excite in all who see him, and know 
his crime. 

Jules no longer able to remain in a spot now rendered insupportable 
to him, gave up his little fortune to the mother of his Annette, enlisted 
at Grenoble, and soon after met his death, gallantly fighting at 
Algiers. 

The house of Le Pére Laungard, has been razed to the ground by the 
inhabitants of the village; and a monument has been erected to the 
memory of the lovely but unfortunate Annette. 








SKETCHES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A PHYSICIAN.—No. III.* 
THE ADVANTAGES OF TRAVELLING IN DYSPEPSIA. 
——‘' Fgrescitque medendo.”’—Vircit. 


‘« The fear of death often proves mortal, and sets people on methods to gave their 
lives, which infallibly destroy them.”—App1son. 


Tuts remark of the Roman poet, and the English essayist, is indeed 
too true! The dread of death prevails, more and more, as the world 
grows older; and as the luxuries, and the artificial habits of advanced 
civilization seduce us from the simplicity and the healthful guidance of 
nature. It must, however, be admitted that every period in the history of 
mankind—from that in which, like the tiger and the wolf, the human 
savage hunts his prey for the daily support of his existence, to that in 
which the air, the earth, and the waters yield uptheir inhabitants and their 
productions, to be tortured by the art of the cook, for gratifying, if pos- 
sible, the satiated palate of the fastidious epicure—has its diseases. But 
to the refinements of high civilization, chiefly, are we indebted for diseases 
of the stomach and the nervous system—dyspepsia and hypochondriasis ; 
evils which, we might almost suppose, have been raised by Providence, 
to lower the crest of too exulting prosperity; to rack the morbidly sen- 
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sitive nerves of the spoiled children of Fortune; and to visit with the 
dread of the grave the slothful couch of pampered self-indulgence. 
Nevertheless it is not wealth and prosperity alone that originate these 
diseases ; the very structure of advanced society, its excitements and 
depressions, its contentions, envyings, jealousies, cares, and anxieties, 
as well as its thousand real and imaginary evils, create and foster them 
in an equal degree. , As a counterpoise to this dread of death, which 
these nervous maladies engender, the skill of the physician, or the 
pretensions of the empiric are eagerly sought after. The physical wea- 
pons by which the former combats diseases, too often prove unavailing : 
whilst the confidence which the presumptuous boldness of the latter 
inspires, on the contrary, is frequently followed by salutary results. 
The assistance of neither, however, is requisite in the greater number of 
the cases which daily occur. 

If there have been no excesses of moral or mental excitement, dys- 
pepsia scldom involves those nervous susceptibilities which link it with 
hypochondriasis ; thence it would generally give way to a more tranquil 
mode of life, and the exercise of ordinary discretion in diet and regimen ; 
whilst much mischief is often produced by the needless employment of 
medicines. The object of the present Essay is to demonstrate this fact ; 
and, further, to prove that when dyspepsia becomes chronic, and the sen- 
sations of a patient lead him to forego all bodily and mental exertion, 
and to yield himself ‘up to the morbid impressions which work on his 
imagination, and pervert his judgment, the evil is not to be overcome 
by physical remedies, by pills and potions. In such a case it is only 
those counteracting moral influences which can direct the mind into 
new channels, and leave nature to effect the cure in her own way, that 
can prove beneficial. One of the most important, and the most suc- 
cessful of these is travelling. 

The advantages of travelling to the dyspeptic, especially when hypo- 
chondriasis is grafted upon that disease, is undoubted, and it has always 
been acknowledged; but the causes of its salutary influence are even 
at this time little understood. Climate, and the greater steadiness of 
continental weather permitting invalids to live almost sub pleno Jovis, 
are supposed to be the great agents of the salutary effects, which the 
change of place induces; and, undoubtedly, the influence of both is con- 
siderable. Other causes, however, more especially those of a mental na- 
ture, are the great sources of the curative influence of travelling in the 
diseases of the digestive organs for which it is recommended. In hypo- 
chondriacal dyspepsia, the chief intention of the physician, in recom- 
mending travelling, is to abstract the attention of the unhappy sufferer 
from his bodily sensations. 

That the mere direction of attention to any organ of the body will 
disturb its natural functions, and either lower or exalt its action, ac- 
cording to the state of the mind of the individual at the time, is 
demonstrated in every day’s experience. If the mind be intensely di- 
rected to the stomach, even when indigestion is not present, a sensa- 
tion of uneasiness, accompanied with a feeling of distention and weight 
is experienced; and, when disease is present, such a concentration of 
the attention not only aggravates the already existing disturbance of the 
digestive function, and preys upon the mind and depresses the spirits ; 
but it even affects the nervous system in such a manner as to raise il- 
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lusions of the most incongruous and singular description, which differ 
from those of insanity merely in the conviction of the patient that they 
are illusions. 

Were the effects of this concentration of attention upon the diges- 
tive or any particular organ transitory only, little injury might be sup- 
posed to arise from it. But besides often inducing functional, it is, 
also, the source of physical changes upon organs of vital importance ; 
so that not only disordered sensations, but diseased actions are set up in 
them. This influence of the mind upon the body is peculiarly striking in 
the hypochondriac : thus, if his attention has been incidentally directed 
to the heart, its action becomes hurried, and as his mind is acutely alive 
to each pulsation, actual palpitation soon ensues ; and the continuance 
or the repetition of this consciousness of an action usually not present 
to the mind, gradually confirms a habit, which strengthens into positive 
organic disease of the heart. It is of little consequence whether this 
mental influence operates by exciting the nerves, and affecting the 
organs through their agency,—by whatever media it is produced, the 
effect is the same. It is of more importance, for our purpose, to know 
that such feelings are often as suddenly removed as they are excited, by 
any thing which strongly diverts the attention of the sufferer to 
external objects calculated to attract, either by their novelty or their 
nature. The constant presentation of such objects to the sight, in 
travelling, is indeed one of the principal sources of its salubrious in- 
fluence. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that this beneficial influ- 
ence of travelling is not confined to dyspepsia complicated with hypo- 
chondriasis. 

Attention to his sensations is as vividly awakened in the mere 
dyspeptic as in the hypochondriac ; and as much benefit is conferred by 
weaning it from them in the former as in the latter: for, although the 
moral faculty is not perverted in simple dyspepsia, yet, the physical de- 
rangement of the stomach, and the other organs which aid in the due 
performance of the digestive function, is aggravated by the constant 
concentration of the attention on the sensations of the diseased stomach, 
and the solicitude which is never diverted from the contemplation of its 
condition. It is vain to anticipate any advantage from the best rules 
of diet and regimen, whilst the mind is invariably fixed upon the 
seat of the malady. 

To produce any beneficial effect, either from diet or from medicine, 
every effort must be employed to divert the attention into some channel 
altogether unconnected with the body. When this cannot be effected, 
the very dread of the evil is likely to create it; consequently, whatever 
can dismiss or avert this anticipation is of the utmost importance in the 
treatment of indigestion. 

It is impossible to legislate, imperiously, for the stomach; the mind 
in a great degree rules its nerves; consequently the absurdity of very 
strict regulations for diet are daily evinced. The magic wand, which 
snatched the dishes from the tortured anticipation of the immortal 
Sancho, is not required. If any rules are to be observed, they must 
refer rather to the quantity than to the quality of the food; rather to 
the company in which the meal is taken, than to the dishes upon the 
table. 

How often has every physician had this question addressed to him by 
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a dyspeptic patient: ‘‘I dined out yesterday, and I ate of a variety of 
dishes, and drank several kinds of wine, and even indulged in a glass 
of liqueur; how does it happen, doctor! that I have not suffered my 
usual pains and penalties from this rebellion, from these admixtures, 
and the infringement of my dietetic rules?” The explanation is 
less difficult than the conviction of its truth, upon the mind of the 
dyspeptic. The society in which the meal is taken, the cheerful con- 
versation with which it is accompanied, and the absence of all soli- 
citude respecting its effects, leave the stomach to the natural exercise 
of its function, and it is consequently performed with an energy 
which cannot be exerted, when it is interrupted by the interference 
of the mind. Although the stomach is so extremely sensitive that 
it displays, to borrow the language of Sir Charles Bell, ‘‘an almost 
intellectual principle of selection,” in preventing the imperfectly dis- 
solved, or crude aliments, from passing into the bowels ; and in throwing 
them back for more complete solution or chymification ; yet this is per- 
formed without the consciousness of the person. It is only when 
poisons, or powerfully irritating substances, enter the stomach ; or when 
it is filled to a sense of uneasy repletion; or when the attention is in- 
tensely fixed upon it, that its operations become objects of perception. 
The last of these sources of uneasy or painful sensations referred to 
the stomach is undoubtedly the most powerful ; ‘‘ tout ce qui se passait 
dans le principul organe de la digestion,” says Barrow, a Parisian 
physician, describing his own case, ‘‘je le sentois comme s'il se fut 
passé sur Vlorgane du tact, la présence des aliments y étoit percu, 
comme elle aurait été sur la main.” It is that to which the physician 
chiefly refers in the management of the hypochondriacal dyspeptic ; 
and for the counteraction of the injurious influence of which, he re- 
commends travelling to his patient. 

Like every other remedy, the beneficial effects of travelling on the 
habits and ailments of the dyspeptic, however, are greatly modified by 
circumstances. He ought not to travel alone, for when this is the 
case, memory becomes his companion; averts his attention from the 
present to the past; covers the surrounding scenery and objects with 
an impenetrable haze, and opens again the tomb of long forgotten 
miseries, to poison every joy, and to lead him into a train of the most 
ruinous retrospection. But neither should the fellow-traveller of the 
dyspeptic be one who will administer too readily to his caprices ; for, al- 
though some concessions may be made to them and to his sedentary incli- 
nations in the first instance, yet, firmness is the only method of weaning 
him from dwelling upon his morbid sensations in the end. But force is 
not requisite ; on the contrary it is deleterious ; the dyspeptic, more espe- 
cially the hypochondriacal dyspeptic, must be led, not driven. At the 
same time, permitting the patient to indulge too much his love of rest is as 
injurious as forcing upon him excessive fatigue ; indolence of mind is as 
hurtful as high excitement ; thence long stoppages at particular places, 
as well as continuous, uninterrupted, severe travelling are equally to be 
avoided. The scenery should be varied ; the eye at one time may be re- 
freshed by the verdure of the cultivated and luxuriant vale; at another, 
the imagination roused by the frowning grandeur of the mountain ; or 
a train of new ideas awakened even beneath the gloomy umbrage of 
the silent forest: sometimes the busy haunts of men, the crowded 
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streets of cities, and their moving spectacles, might be judiciously se- 
lected to amuse the sight, and arrest the attention. But in every 
change, whatever can over excite, or exhaust, should be sedulously 
avoided. 

To regard travelling, however, or any one plan of treatment, as 
alone adequate, in every case of dyspepsia, would be assuming that 
they all depend upon the operation of similar causes ; or, that dyspep- 
sia invariably constitutes one and the same description of disease, 
without reference to its numerous variations and protean metamor- 
phoses. The necessity of meeting these modifications by corresponding 
modifications of treatment is obvious. It is only to those cases, however, 
which imperiously require change of scene, that Iam, at present, Mr. 
Editor, desirous of directing the attention of your readers, and of 
placing before them two cases strongly illustrative of the beneficial in- 
fluence of travelling on habits and dispositions opposite as the poles. 

The forms of indigestion most common, are those which physicians 
have termed atonic dyspepsia, or weakened digestion, and irritable 
dyspepsia, or painful indigestion, It would be out of place here to 
enter into minute symptomatic details; but a brief and cursory re- 
view of the most characteristic features of each of these varieties, may 
assist the reader to ascertain that form of the disease in which travelling 
is likely to prove advantageous, and to enable the argument in favour 
of it to be more clearly understood. 

In the first form of the disease, which usually appears at distinct in- 
tervals, the patient loses his ordinary relish for food, and suffers from 
heartburn ; his mouth becomes clammy and uncomfortable, his throat 
husky, and the si ght of particular kinds of food excites disgust; he 
feels no refreshment from sleep, or he dreams, or he is often aroused by 
cramps in his legs, and awakes in the moming either with headach or 
with a feeling of lassitude which renders him disinclined to quit his bed. 
When he gets up, he attempts in vain to clear his vision from a misti- 
ness, which seems to veil every object around him, and he wonders 
that he experiences a defective acuteness of all the senses: not un- 
frequently he suffers from a confusion or indistinctness of ideas. These 
feelings alarm him, and his spirits become flat and vapid. The eye, 
that index of the stirring soul, which speaks its every movement, 
is dull, heavy, and i inex pressive ; whilst the wan paleness of the face, 
the clammy coolness of the hands and feet, and frequent numbness of 
the fingers, denote the languid condition of the circulation. The 
dyspeptic, in this variety of the disease, frequently suffers from sick 
headach over one eye, most commonly the left, which leaves a sensa- 
tion of tenderness on the part, and a feeling of general uncomfortable- 
ness that frets the temper, engenders peevishness, anxiety, restlessness, 
a sense of oppression, and an indescribable ennui. Besides these symp- 
toms, an obtuse pain and a sensation of weight are felt at the stomach, 
as wellas an internal heat after a meal. Breakfast, which, as the earliest, 
should be the most desired of our repasts, is rejected, and often excites 
nausea; the appetite becomes fastidious, the strength fails, the intel- 
lectual powers give way, and the sufferer ‘sinks into a state of apathy ; 
whilst, nevertheless, the nervous system becomes morbidly sensitive to 
every variation of temperature and every change of weather. 

This form of dyspepsia is most frequently observed in the middle 
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and the higher ranks of life—-rarely among the poor. It is sometimes 
hereditary, but it is more often the result of defect of bodily exercise 
and mental indolence; of effeminate enervating habits, such as soft, 
hot beds, ill-ventilated, crowded rooms, and over indulgence, and 
luxury of every kind. On the other hand, it is the disease of the 
studious, when the midnight oil is consumed in long and intense men- 
tal application, and it follows the literary man as closely as his shadow. 
But no class of life is altogether secure from its attacks. The coarse 
and scanty fare of the meagre pauper, and the depletion of the wealthy 
citizen : the damp apartment of the solitary weaver ; the counting-house 
and the college; the drawing-room crowded with fashionable idlers ; the 
over-heated laundry; and the oppressive atmosphere of the brilliant 
ballroom ; the never-empty workroom of the pallid semstress, whose 
ceaseless toils are taxed to adorn fastidious beauty; and the court itself, 
equally contribute to the production of this variety of indigestion, I 
have seen a fit of it brought on by eating a single ice, when the collapse 
of fatigue had succeeded the excitement of an evening party. It is the 
frequent consequence of over-indulgence in the use of tea; and both in 
England and in Germany, of the constant use of malt liquor. I have 
seen it brought on by the rat-tat of a postman; by a cold expression 
from a beloved object; the presentation of a tradesman’s bill; and by 
any cause of vexation. The stomach is then brought into a state of 
atony, thence deficient nutrition, and consequent general enervation. 

But although air and exercise are powerful aids to other curative 
agents in this form of dyspepsia, although a change from town to 
country, from ‘the interior to the sea-coast, a diversity in our habits, 
and a change even in our occupations, prove salutary; yet, in the 
management of atonic dyspepsia, travelling is an essential remedy. 

In painful indigestion, the appetite does not so decidedly fail as in 
the atonic form of the disease, the irritable condition of the stomach is 
rendered immediately obvious after a meal, by the pain and uneasiness 
which follow; and it is only when the stomach is empty that the in- 
valid, in this variety of dyspepsia, is comparatively easy. This state 
of comfort, however, is solely confined to the digestive organs; for, 
during its absence, a dull, indistinct pain is frequently felt between the 
shoulders, and a sensation of heat and constriction at the chest, ac- 
companied with a fidgety, restless feeling, which is almost unbearable; 
headach, or rather an acute pungent pain settles over the eyebrows, or at 
the back part of the head, whilst flushing of the face, and sometimes pal- 
pitations of the heart, which excite great alarm and mental uneasiness, 
succeed ; causing a fit of extreme depression, great impatience, or irri- 
tability of temper, and the most distressing anxiety, so visibly depicted 
on the countenance, as to impress a spectator with an idea that the suf- 
ferer is in a state of the utmost wretchedness. In some protracted in- 
stances, in which the mind has long dwelt upon the bodily sensations, 
the consciousness of discomfort or uneasiness at the stomach is never al- 
together absent, it mingles with all his pursuits, paralyzes his activity, 
settles upon him like an incubus, throws the shade of g!oom and discon- 
tent over all his thoughts, clothes the future in mystery and doubt, and 
gradually ingrafts hypochondriasis upon his physical malady. This 
prostrate state of the mental energies augments the torpidity of the 
body, and exalts to the utmost the sensibility of the stomach; indeed, 
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every sensation is so completely referred to it, that the unhappy dys- 
peptic may truly say, in the language of a French lady describing her 
complaints to her physician, ‘‘ Je pense par la ventre.” The mind 
soon becomes so impaired, that the smallest mental uneasiness, how- 
ever trifling its cause, 1s instantly followed by tremour, quick pulse, 
palpitation ; and a timidity, at complete variance with the insignificance 
of the occasion. The sleep, under such circumstances, is either preter- 
naturally heavy, or it is so difficult to be enjoyed, that the smallest 
degree of excitement, or any unusual occupation, or even conversation 
upon any interesting subject near bedtime, will cause a completely 
wakeful night. 

It is unnecessary in this essay to inquire into the action of the physi- 
cal causes of this variety of dyspepsia, namely, crude undigestible food, 
the defect or excess of it, in respect to quantity, and the abuse of 
stimulants, and of narcotics, especially opium and spirits. The 
sudden disuse of accustomed excitants; over care, or restriction in 
the selection of food ; long fasting ;* the frequent employment of ca- 
lomel and blue pill, and the habitual use of irritating purgatives, 
are equally injurious. It is those cases which originate in moral 
causes, operating on an irritable state of the nervous system, either 
hereditary and congenital, or acquired; for example, from education, 
improperly directed and tending to foster, rather than to correet, 
a natural excitability of mind; or circumstances of life which create 
anxiety, vexation, envy, jealousy, domestic misery, or, indeed, any 
cause, which can keep the nerves in a state of continual uneasiness, so 
as to make the stomach the seat of conscious sensation, upon which the 
attention is concentrated: it is such cases that chiefly, at the present 
moment, demand our attention. It is that species of indigestion which 
may be named mental, that is likely to be materially benefited by 
travelling. 

After what has been said, it is scarcely necessary again to remark, 
that travelling operates, by abstracting the attention from the diseased 
sensations of the body, and by leaving the powers of the economy to 
correct, uninterruptedly, the morbid condition of the stomach and the 
nervous system, so as to change diseased into healthy action. The mind 
is, as it were, seduced into another channel, carried out of the body, 
and the body left to the influence of its own salutary resources. The 
more novelty the dyspeptic traveller encounters, the greater benefit is 
likely to follow ; the more opposite the customs of the countries which 
he visits, to those which he has left, the better; indeed, the disper- 
sion of the moral influences which have caused the disease, is the chief 
source of the advantages to be anticipated from travelling as a remedy. 





* In the Oxford Tracts for the Times, is an essay, by the Rev. Mr. Pusey, on 
fasting, in which the necessity of it is endeavoured to be enforced as a religious duty. 


[ am not disposed to enter into a controversy upon the necessity of any observance of 


the church; but regarding the subject in a merely medical point of view, I consider 
frequent and long fasting as likely to be productive of dyspepsia. It is a common 
cause of it in literary men; and Pinel numbers among the causes of this disease, 
the abstinence of the brahmuins, the Fakirs, and the ancient anchorets of the Thebaid. 
The following are a few of the effects of long fasting: Feelings of general debility, 
followed by tever ; delirium, violent passion, alternating with the deepest despond- 
ency ; the temperature lowered ; the breath fetid ; and the emaciation of the body 


extreme, 
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The two following cases are intended to demonstrate its salutary in- 
fluence, in the opposite sexes, and in very opposite circumstances of 
constitution and disposition : 

A few years since, a physician left the Thames in the Tourist steam- 
boat, for Antwerp, with the intention of travelling through Switzerland 
and Germany, to regain his health, which had been injured by over- 
exertion. The passengers in the Tourist, with two exceptions, were 
all Englishmen, and like our countrymen, whether travelling in stage- 
coaches, or on railroads, or in steamers, each appeared extremely shy 
of entering into conversation with any one not of his immediate party. 
Amongst ‘the motley group which surrounded the doctor, was a tall, 
thin, gentlemanly-looking person, compared with whose sallow and 
melancholy face, his own dyspeptic countenance was beaming with 
health. This man of parchment was accompanied by a lady nearly as 
sallow and as melancholy as himself. The unhappy couple kept aloof 
from the rest of the passengers, but, nevertheless, they held no conver- 
sation with one another. 

The vessel had scarcely left the river, ere a stiff breeze sprung up; 
and, as she rolled abominably, the deck was soon abandoned to a retired 
captain, who prognosticated a rough night; a rubicund, jolly, good- 
looking German ; the mummy-looking melancholy pair, and the doctor. 
As the English coast became lower on the sight, the sallow gentleman 
rose from his seat, paced the deck for some time, then stopped—cast a 
kind of longing look upon the receding strand, then sat down and fixed 
his eyes upon his hollow trousers, which hung like bags upon his shrunk 
limbs. His companion spoke to him in an under tone :—he shook his 
head, but made no reply. She again whispered to him, and laid her hand 
upon his arm, with a look of earnest persuasion—he remained immoy- 
able; a slight hectic flush of vexation kindled upon her pallid cheek ; 
and, after a few minutes, she rose, and retired to the cabin. There is 
an instinctive sympathy for those whom we think are suffering like 
ourselves ; the doctor pitied the poor gentleman, and, leaving the sea- 
officer and the German, with whom he was pacing the deck, he ventured 
to address him. 

‘* You are, I presume, sir,” ‘said he, ‘ like myself, travelling for 
health 2?” 

The poor man raised his head, and fixed his sunk eyes upon the face 
of the speaker for a few seconds. ‘‘ Do you really think, sir, that I 
look so ill ?” was his reply ; and without stopping for an explanation, he 
rose and walked away in an opposite direction. He continued walking 
backwards and forwards on the deck, for nearly an hour. After 
which, observing the doctor sitting alone, he came upto him; and, 
apologizing for having replied so abruptly to his question, said, he un- 
derstood he was a physician, and he would be glad to have his opinion 
on some symptoms of a disease which had long distressed him, and 
which no treatment had been able to abate. The doctor replied that 
he was a physician; and, like himself, he was travelling in search of 
health; that he suspected he was labouring under a disease very 
similar, although less severe, to that under which the inquirer was 
suffering ; and he would be glad to give him his advice, if it could 
prove useful, The invalid sat down near him, and began the following 
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‘* Doctor,” said he, ‘* you observe what a sallow, emaciated being 
I am—yet I was once stout, healthy, and florid ; fond of, "and constantly 
engaged in field-sports. The breeze then blew fresh and kindly in my 
face ; the note of the fox-hound was the most cheering music to my 
ear; the hospitality of my hall, an old English pile, which has been 
centuries in our family, was my delight and ‘boast : and all around me 
were objects of interest, and contributing to my happiness. Now, 
interest in every thing has ceased ; both pieasure and hope have 

vanished; the present appears to me only full of misery and sutfering, 
and a dark and gloomy cloud seems settled upon the future. Such is 
the condition of my mental feelings : my bodily sufferings are as insup- 
portable. I feel almost constant viddiness, confusion ef "ideas, and pain 
in my head, palpitation of my heart, and an uneasy wearing dull 
soreness under the left breast; a transitory, but severe pain between 
my shoulders, oppression of the breathing, with a constant inclination 
to sigh, distressing flatulence after every meal, general languor, with 
the greatest aversion from rising in the morning, and a most disagree- 
able taste, and foul tongue on first awaking. So acute are my sen- 

sations, that I am often tempted to wish that I were dead; yet, al- 
though so weary of life, I cling to it pertinaciously, and dread death. 

“Thave been told,” continued the unhappy invalid, “ that all these 
symptoms depend on the state of my stomach, and that my complaint 
is indigestion; but [ cannot understand how my bodily pains should 
be caused by mere grief, although that was the apparent origin of all that 
I have suffered, and that Iam suffering. I am naturally a person of 
keen sensibility, and being an only son, and early coming into the 
possession of a large estate, my mind had been too little disciplined 
to bear calmly any “rude shoc k, such as that which it sustained. But 
I need not trouble you with the details of it, as they cannot elucidate 
the subject. I concealed my feelings ; which made them work upon 
my nerves like slow poison; and, at length, they produced those 
symptoms which have puzzled all the doctors to whom I have applied 
for their removal. The worst of the evil is, that my irritability, pee- 
vishness, and constant complainings, have brought my sister, the lady 
you saw with me, nearly into the same state.” 

As the poor gentleman concluded, his countenance expressed the 
severest anguish, It seemed to supplicate at least an explanation of his 
sufferings, if the listener could not suggest a remedy. Like all mental 
dyspeptics, however, to have a patient listener to his tale of misery was 
evidently to him a consolation of great moment. The doctor endeavoured 
to comply with the request of the poor invalid, by detailing to him, in as 
intelligible language as possible, the powerful influence of mind upon 
body; and that when disease is set up in the nervous system by mental 

causes, it will continue to derange the whole frame, in spite of all 
medical means, for many years. He explained to him that deep 
anxiety, or a fit of severe grief, will suspend altogether the powers of 
the stomach, and excite irritation of the nerves of the organ, which 
will continue, sometimes, long after the mental cause has ceased 
to operate, Such a state was very likely to occur in him from 
the sensitive temperament inherent in his constitution. He endea- 
voured, however, to console him with the fact, that the just view 
which he had taken of the source of his malady, together with his re- 
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solution to withdraw from the scene of his anxieties, and completely 
to break the chain of diseased associations by travelling, were the best 
means of regaining the health which he had lost; and that such a step, 
combined with a strong determination to shake off the languor and the 
desire for inactivity, two of the striking characteristics of his complaint, 
were as essential for his cure as refraining from improprieties in diet, 
and adhering to the strictest rules of temperance. 

The poor gentleman listened to his remarks with the greatest atten- 
tion; and to prove that he had profited by them, the doctor found 
him on deck next morning at six o'clock, gazing] upon the town of 
Flushing, as the steamer enteredthe Scheldt. As the vessel ascended the 
river, although his aches and pains ever and anon formed much of his 
discourse, yet he was evidently amused by the novelty of the scenery, 
which the banks of the river, and the windmills, and the village spires, 
peering out from behind the banks, presented. This arrestment 
of his attention was particularly obvious when the tower of the splendid 
cathedral of Antwerp first caught his eye, about an hour before the 
vessel reached the quay, and its living freight encountered the clamor- 
ous importunities of the agents of the hotels who awaited its arrival. 

The poor invalid and his sister, as well as the doctor and his party, 
being settled in comfortable apartments in le Grand Laboreur, the 
physician next day persuaded him to accompany him to the cathedral. 
As the invalid was a man of good taste, he was much struck, as every 
one must be, with the incomparable picture of Rubens, the Descent 
from the Cross; and he descanted ably for a few minutes on the rich- 
ness of the colouring, the exquisite grouping, and the wonderful ex- 
pression of each of the figures in the most perfect accordance with its 
occupation. But even in the midst of the criticism, whilst remarking 
on the destitution of every vestige of muscular energy, and the wonder- 
ful appearance of real death which the body of our Savionr displays in 
the picture, he suddenly discovered that the large vault of the building 
felt damp, and struck a hazardous chill over him. The doctor, never- 
theless, prevailed on him to ascend the tower with him. He had 
scarcely, however, cast his eyes upon the extensive inundations which 
are seen from its gallery, than the dread of malaria seized him, and he 
hurried back to the hotel. 

The two following days found a considerable amendment in the poor 
gentleman. He visited the ancient Bourse, the church of Saint Jacque, 
which contains the tomb of Rubens; also St. Pauls, with its singular and 
vile representation of Calvary, purgatory, and the tomb of Christ; and 
the museum in which is the best portrait in the world, that of the burgo- 
master Rockax, by Rubens. The head speaks, and the whole figure is 
expressive of vitality and intellect. The interest which he took in all 
these things was obviously most beneficial; nothing could be more 
demonstrative of the power of abstracting the attention from self, for 
allaying the morbid irritability of the nervous system; the greatest in 
the train of evils which follow the steps of the dyspeptic. As he was 
proceeding to Ghent, and the doctor to Brussels, they parted; but, 
before the latter bade adieu to the poor invalid, he tendered to him his 
Opinion of the manner in which he should conduct himself, both with 
regard to diet and regimen, as well as amusement. He endeavoured to 
convince him that, as the operations of the imagination are most ex- 
;eusive, affording materials both for pleasure and for pain; directing 
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intellectual processes, and producing sensible impressions on physical 
organs, it was most essential to divert this mighty power from himself; 
for, unless thus directed, its faculty of exaggeration, and its exquisite 
refinement of feeling, could only be productive of misery. He also 
cautioned him against trusting too much to medicines. 

Three weeks after they parted; when the physician and his party, 
travelling between Freyburg and Schaffhausen, left their carriage to 
walk up the steep hill between Lenzkirch and Bondorf, they saw a car- 
riage toiling up the ascent, at some distance above them, and a gentle- 
man and a lady walking in advance of it. On overtaking them, to the 
surprise and pleasure of all, they recognised the poor invalid and his 
sister. Nothing could be more astonishing than the change which so 
short a period had produced upon both of them. Hiscountenance had 
lost much of its sallow hue, and anxious expression ; and his cheeks were 
already beginning to fill up, and to shorten the melancholy length of 
visage, which was before so strikingly characteristic of the state of 
mind under which he was labouring. He was almost a new man; and 
although still somewhat taciturn, yet, he conversed upon the scenery and 
condition of the country over which he had travelled ; and did not once 
refer to his complaints. The recognition was indeed delightful on both 
sides, and both only regretted they were again obliged to ‘separate. 

The parties met for the last time, two months afterwards, at Rotter- 
dam: the invalid was then in excellent health and spirits ; and the doc- 
tor, who was also renovated, had the gratification of receiving most cor- 
dial and grateful thanks for the plan which he had chalked out for the 
dyspeptic, and which the patient had pursued with such complete 
success. 

The second case may be more briefly related. The professional 
assistance of a physician was requested by a lady who had come from 
Scotland, and had several years been labouring under a severe dyspep- 
tic complaint, accompanied with hy pochondriasis. On investigating 
her complaints, the doctor was anxious not to take the entire responsi- 
bility of the case on his own shoulders; he therefore requested the assist- 
ance of another distinguished Hsculapius. They attended her together 
for several months, without any beneficial result being obtained ; ; in- 
deed, on the contrary, so excessive was the morbid sensibility of her 
nervous system, that they could not enter her room, which was always 
darkened, without incasing their feet in list shoes. As they found that 
medicine was of no avail, ‘they suggested the experiment of travelling, 
but a difficulty arose respec ting the manner in which that advice could 
be followed under the existing condition of the patient. One of the 
physicians having withdrawn, the other, some weeks afterwards, ventured. 
to propose to the husband of his patient, that he should fit up his car- 
riage with a kind of litter for the accommodation of his wife ; and that 
she should be forcibly removed from her bed to it, and travelling begun 
and continued without stopping more'than a day at any place. The 
doctor was fully aware of the difficulty of accomplishing this point, 
and anticipated the accusations of cruelty which his friend must be 
prepared to bear from his wife; but, as the experiment was intended 
for her benefit, he urged him to be rezardless of her transient displea- 
sure, and firmly to adhere to his purpose. It required some strength 
of mind to comply with this advice ; but, after a few days consideration, 
the husband screwed up his courage to the event, and carried off the 
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Jady in the manner which had been advised. The experiment com- 
pletely succeeded. They rattled on to Woburn; left behind them Lei- 
cester ; dashed through Derby ; and stopped for two days at Matlock ; 
whence, changing their course, they passed to Birmingham, thence to 
Gloucester; and as Mr. A. wrote to his medical friend every three 
or four days, in less than ten days afterwards, in a letter from Bath, 
he informed him that Mrs. A., had walked out, and was in other 
respects greatly improved. Whilst the summer lasted, and in the early 
part of autumn, the invalid travelled through the whole of the west of 
England and Wales with decided advantage, and as the winter ap- 
proached, she was nearly in a state of convalescence. The doctor, 
however, urged the parties to persist in the plan laid down, and to 
proceed into Italy. The last letter which he received from his friend, 
on the subject of his wife’s health, was from Florence, on his way home. 
It assured him that Mrs. A— was now perfectly well, and that her spirits 
were as much renovated as her bodily powers. The doctor saw Mrs. 
A— two years afterwards in London, in excellent health and spirits ; 
instead of the thin, sallow, mummified, irritable person, whom he had 
so long attended, she was then an elegant, graceful, old lady, full of 
cheerfulness and amiability, and rather corpulent than otherwise. 

I have little to‘add to these cases as demonstrative of the influence of 
travelling in dyspeptic affections, more especially those which derive 
their origin from mental causes. But although medicine can do little 
in this disease, yet, I am willing to admit the salutary aid, which may 
be derived from it. The condition of the intestinal canal must never 
be overlooked ; it is always essential to watch and to correct its irregu- 
larities, but that must be the work of the physician. I will only 
remark here that the proper adininistration of mild chalybeates, the 
cold affusion to the head, and of the shower-bath to the body, are 
of the utmost benefit, even when the tongue is in that state which, in 
the opinion of many physicians, contra-indicates theiremployment. But 
still we must recur to the moral treatment, namely, breaking the chain 
of diseased associations, and no method so effectually accomplishes this 
as travelling. 

I must acknowledge, however, that this remedial agent is expensive, 
and can only be employed by the opulent; but, it is in that class of 
society that moral or mental indigestion chiefly occurs. It is to be 
lamented that the remedy is beyond the reach of many; this, however, 
forms no argument against its efficiency. When it is not within the 
means of the patient, other methods must be adopted. Exercise in the 
open air, athletic sports of various kinds, reading where there is a taste 
for it, avoiding solitude, cultivating agreeable society, and engaging in 
occupations, sufficient fully to employ, but not to fatigue the mind ; 
are the most likely to prove successful. 

“Idleness of mind,” says Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
“is the badge of gentry, the bane of body and mind, the nurse of 
naughtiness, the stepmother of discipline, the chief author of all 
mischief, one of the seven deadly sins, the cushion upon which the 
devil reposes, and a great cause of melancholy.” A. T. T. 

14th December, 1839. 


_ (To be continued.) 
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THE HARE WITH MANY FRIENDS. 


A PINDARIC ODE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RATTLIN THE REEFER,’ 
‘‘ HOMEWARD BOUND,” &c. 


THERE was a master’s mate who, on the océan, 
Like Hamlet erst, “that very noble Dane,” 
Because he “ lack’d promotion,” 
Would moralize 
Not with deep sighs 
But an emphatic d——g of his eyes, 
Enough to give one an ophthalmic pain, 
That proved he spoke with genuine emotion. 
—A rough old sailor he— 
So old, that he was born full many a year 
Before the ship he sail’d in was laid down ; 
Therefore it was laid down by logic clear, 
According to the custom of the sea, 
A mere “ young gentleman” he needs must be, 
Embark’d, like many more, to swim or drown, 
And eke, to tremble at the skipper’s frown. 


That skipper fierce was a taut officer! 
Orders are sometimes foolish, sometimes wrong ; 
But wrong or foolish, if you dared to scoff his, sir, 
The ship would prove too hot to hold you long, 
So, overboard, at once, and bless your heart 
by such a start, 
You had escaped his all-consuming ire ; 
Thus leaping, as it were 
With a judicious care, 
Out of the frying pan into the fire, 
sy making yourself a dish 
For fish. 


This haughty captain’s name was Torrabello, 
The frigate he commanded, the Tornado, 

His master’s mate’s (that very old young fellow), 
Smash. A harum-scarum renegado, 

Much prone to swearing—more to getting mellow ; 
Add to these virtues a most hungry blade, O.— 
(For rhyme, I bagg’d that O.) When straitS environ 

Your verse, "tis well to copy from Lord Byron. 


Well—the Tornado, just from a long cruise 
At single anchor swung. 
Ilers was the hungriest of all hungry crews, 
And of the crew the hungriest, Mr. Smash. 
He had sprain’d his jaws, had blister'd all his tongue 
Crunching salt junk, and biscuit hard as flint, 
(Fresh prog to buy, alas! he wanted cash) 
Whilst under the cool half-deck, there daintily hung 
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A plump young hare—most delicate and sweet, 
To stuff the, Nobs, itself being stuff"d with mint 

And other odoriferous savoury herbs—a treat 

Which, very naturally, Smash long’d to eat. 


And long he long’d. ‘The hare had many friends, 
Ay, quite as many as that hare that Gay 
Has told about so smoothly in his fable : 
But, of my hare, I’m very proud to say, 
That all her admirers for most worthy ends 
Would gladly with her have set down to table. 


And Smash’s friendship was a passion quite ; 
So he went down “ i’ th’ witching time o’ night.” 
Which is the hour when the lone church-clock tells 
By twelve deep sounds another day is past ; 
At sea, they only say “’t has gone eight bells, 
The larboard, or the starboard watch go call.” 
The larboard watch was call’d, as again Smash cast 
Wildly his eyesaround, as with a pall 
Darkness had muffled up his visuals ; thus 
The pupils of his eyes were much expanded, 
And staring hard as much as ever man did 


He met th’ expanded pupils of Poor Puss. 


“ The deed is done !—didst thou not hear a noise ” 
A smother’d squeak and all again was calm— 
Tis now farewell to all his woes and joys 
As Pope has sung, “ It now avails him not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot.” 
Tabby’s nine lives 
Died with his mews, 
Not one survives— 
Not one of the nine, “ soft pity to infuse” 
To sing his virtues and his name embalm, 
And yet he died not on this sinful earth, 
But met his death down in the larboard berth. 


It needs not many words to tell 
From his robe of fur how soon 
Puss was relieved ; and then how well 
He was decaudalized. At noon 
Next day he swung, just where 
Had swung the hare. 
The hare then ran a five-fold course—his last— 
For four sharp reefers making a repast. 
The fifth—the lion’s share—fell to old Smash. 
Not one small bit was left to make a hash! 
They ate up all, so very clean I guess 
The mess themselves in eating made no mess. 


Now the fierce skipper, the day after this 
Thinking his dinner perhaps might be amiss 
If madame hare © 
Hung there 
Too long— 
For tenderness overmuch may prove too strong— 
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Beheld the cat, 
And smelt a rat, 
Then swore an oath would make a deal board crack, 
He'd lay a cat of nine tails on the back 
Of him, who in fun, 
Would send down his belly any cat with one. 





To know who was the sinner, 
He ask’d old Smash and all his mess to dinner. 
When, in the cabin they were duly seated, 
This pretty speech the captain dread repeated : 
‘« Gentlemen, it pains me to declare 
I have no other fare 
To offer you to-day—but that fine hare. 
Fall to ; 
Nay, no excuse, if hesitate you do, 
I’]] seize up to the gun 
Every mother’s son ! 
By thunderbolts, and shrapnel shells, I will! 
So eat your fill! 
Devour it all! Pick the bones clean! 
For if a morsel’s left of fat or lean, 
Gristle or sinew, 
By Jove! I'll skin you! 
Come, buckle to—or, by the gods of slaughter ! 
You'll marry, on this very spot, the gunner’s daughter !” 








With rueful visages, poor Smash and Co. 
Went to their meal, each looking but’so-so. 
Very polite they were, each to the other, 
Helping the largest slices like a brother. 
At length they finish’d the detested fare, 
In the best worst manner they were able ; 
Wisely preferring the cat upon the table 
To having another cat they well knew where. 











MORAL, 


*Tis dangerous to “ bell the cat” on shore, 
To kill a cat at sea, much more. 

‘Tis much more dangerous, we repeat it, 
To steal the captain’s hare, and eat it. 
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THE MISERIES OF A GENTLEMAN OUT OF DIFFICULTIES. 


Boru poets and prosers have elaborately celebrated the perplexities 
of gentlemen in difficulties. The bitterness of such a position most 
people are able to appreciate, either in their own persons, or the person 
of one or other of their friends. Every man, in fact, is more or less 
in difficulties: and the duke, with his two hundred thousand per 
annum, and a builder’s bill of seventy-five thousand pounds, by way of 
item in his annual expenditure, is as much at fault to make his two 
prodigious ends meet, as the retired banker’s clerk, residing on Isling- 
ton-hill, to make his two hundred per annum cover the two hundred 
and fifteen pounds expended for family and self, between the January 
and December of the current year. 

I have, therefore, little hesitation in avowing that, for some twelve 
years of my life, 1 wrote myself, like the hero of the Olympic farce, 
‘‘a gentleman in difficulties.” I was one of the unfortunate many 
born to expectations. I scarcely know which may be considered most 
under the ban of providence, the younger son of an elder brother, or 
the elder son of a younger brother; but the latter misfortune was my 
prerogative of birthright. My father had nothing to bequeath me but 
the reversion of my legitimate seventh of his original fortune of ten 
thousand pounds; two-thirds of the interest thereof being settled, by 
way of dowery, on his second spouse, the mother of the six unfortunates 
who shared my patrimony. 

With such prospects, I should have perhaps betaken myself, on the 
decease of my respected parents, to the river or the road, to become 
food for fishes, or provide fishes for my food ; but for the expectation of 
succeeding to the property of my aunt Ursula, a maiden lady four 
years my father’s senior, and consequently not very far, it was to be 
hoped, from striking her great balance-sheet. 

Now my aunt Ursula had originally inherited only the same portion 
as her brother; but having no small children, or great pretensions to 
encroach upon her economies, there existed a rumour in the Twittington 
family that, within the last forty years, the ten thousand pounds had 
expanded into twenty. 1 was, therefore, generally looked upon 
(especially by all to whom I had in confidence announced the fact), as 
heir-apparent to the twenty thousand pounds. By this means I placed 
myself tolerably at ease. Though my expectancies were not of a 
nature to be accepted as security for a loan, they were such as to en- 
courage my running into debt; and into debt I ran, as hard as my 
folly could carry me. Before I was five-and-twenty, all the extor- 
tioners of St. James’s-street and Pall-mall, were familiar with my 
name as maids of thirteen are with puppy-dogs. It is often said in the 
world of letters, ‘‘such and such a man is of the highest eminence ; 
we find him mentioned in all the books of his time.” In the world of 
debtors my name was equally renowned ;—for it was in every body’s 
books, and to a considerable amount. 

My aunt Ursula resided in a horrible one-windowed mansion, in Para- 
dise-place, Craven-hill, to which, in conversation with my tradesmen 
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or familiars, I used to advert as ‘the valuable little freehold property 
in Middlesex to which I was to succeed, on the demise of an infirm 
female relative, seventy-four years of age, afflicted with rheumatic gout ;” 
and as my assiduous Sunday court to the sirloin of the old lady, who 
happened to be my godmother, procured me the occasional benefaction 
of a fifty-pound note, which 1 managed to flourish in its pristine shape 
in the eyes of every single human being to whom I was indebted in the 
sum of five, I managed to carry on the war, if not gloriously, at least 
so as to keep my army of martyrs in good heart. Numberless were the 
individuals who kept as active watch as myself over the obituaries of 
the daily papers, hoping to espy therein the demise of “ Mrs. Ursula 
Twittington, aged seventy-five.” 

But the old jade was as tough as a lawbook bound in parchment! 
She lived on, in our despite. Yet what pleasure, unless that of annoy- 
ing one, could she find in life? Whenever I visited Paradise-place, I 
found her purring with her pet maid and pet tabby over the fire ; and 
it would have been difficult to determine which of the three was least 
awake to mundane enjoyments. At length my tailors, hatters, boot- 
makers, mercers, and all the chartered conspirators against a young 
man’s peace of mind and body, began to remonstrate with me touching 
this exceeding longevity. They assured me it was not the custom 
of trade for an old woman, from whom a young gentleman had 
expectations, to survive so long; and, as they seemed to insinuate 
that it was my duty to forward the despatch of their business by 
despatching my aunt, I assured them, in return, that like Macbeth, ‘I 
dared do all that might become a man,” but that as to making an end 
of the old lady, by way of a beginning to my fortunes, I held it highly 
unbecoming. ‘It is, however, a thing devised by the enemy that,” I 
exclaimed to one of my Bond-street duns, whose insinuations on the 
subject were almost Thurtellian, 


“ Do iT !—nor leave the task to me !” 


All this time I was in a horrible fright lest the clamour of my chorus 
of creditors should become audible beyond Bayswater, and reach the 
ears of the sensitive old lady. Setting aside their destructive projects, 
I was convinced that the surmise of my getting into debt would suffice 
to keep me out of her will; and as to the ignominy of arrest, it would 
put me in such bad odour, as to nip every bud of my ‘ expectations.” 
All my wit, therefore, was at work to obtain delay from the invaders of 
my peace. If time were allowed me, all would go well. It needed 
only for Mistress Ursula to go to her grave with the conviction of my 
being a thrifty young man, to render thrift, thenceforward, a superfluous 
virtue. 

With this view I changed my quarteis as often as a militia regiment 
in war time. I dodged from Middlesex to wit, into Surrey to wit, 
whenever I saw myself followed in the street by fellows whose faces 
were disagreeably known to me; and dodged back again from Surrey 
into Middlesex, whenever I had reason to consider Westminster a safer 
borough than Southwark. In my lodgings in Spring-gardens, to which 
J adhered with all the constancy peculiar to a long arrear of rent, there 
was a heavy marble paper-weight, under which I used to ensconce my 
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unpaid bills, by way of keeping them out of sight and out of mind— 
like a gravestone laid over a termagant wife. 1 knew the cut of these 
hornble missiles at a mile distance. Like Cassius they had a lean and 
hungry look. The envelope of soft apothecary’s paper, closed with a 
reeking vermilion-coloured wafer :—or when too succinct for an enve- 
lope, the long narrow coffin-shaped fold of the half-sheet, emblazoned 
at the top with the royal arms and a flourish of engraved announcements, 
—prefacing the ominous £ s. d.—is never to be mistaken ! 

Then, there was usually a lawyer’s letter or two,—studiously ad- 
dressed to ‘ Henry Robert Maltford Twittington, Esq. (for solicitors, 
like the Vicar of Wakefield, love to give the whole name); and I, who 
am Harry Twittington, among my familiars, and Hal, with my 
brothers and sisters, have observed that every disagreeable letter I ever 
received in my life, was addressed at full length as above—or super- 
scribed with alphabetical precision, to “ H. R. M. Twittington, Esq.” 
There is something savouring of the warrant, in such technical accuracy. 

The twopenny post had become a source of regular persecution. The 
days were few and far between when it did not bring to my hand some im- 
portunate reminder, the tenour of which grew plainer and plainer every 
day. I was upbraided with broken promises, reviled for my un- 
punctuality—assured that I had infringed upon every body’s rules for 
the conduct of their business, &c. &c. Jewellers, who, by their habit 
of allowing twenty per cent. for ready money, clearly proclaim their in- 
tention of giving four years’ credit, addressed to me at the end of two, 
as though I were a pickpocket ; while my tailors wrote to express their 
regret that my tardiness of payment should compel them to take harsh 
measures against me, as if apprehending that the measures they had 
hitherto taken, were likely to be gratuitous. 

I was now growing a desperate man. My home was becoming 
hateful to me. Those single knocks of ‘‘ a person with a small ac- 
count,” used to depress my soul with gloom; they were knocks and 
Erebusto me! All the world seemed in league against my peace. If 
any one stared at me in the street, 1 took him for a sherift’s officer; 
or if, as I stood at the window of my lodgings, I descried a man cross- 
ing the street with a paper in his hand, it seemed to contain my doom. 
I remember being nearly startled into a fainting-fit, because a stranger 
addressed me in a public reading-room with, ‘I have a little business 
with you, sir, in private !’—who, after all, proved to be a starving 
poet, soliciting my subscription to his elegies. I was, in short, grow- 
ing attenuated asa harlequin, and nervous as an aspen-leaf, when it 
pleased certain candidates for Tyburn tree burglariously to enter the 
premises of No. 1, Paradise-row, as Satan those of its prototype; 
and as there were only fourteen houses intervening between the 
dwelling-house where the effraction was perpetrated, and No. 15, *‘ the 
valuable freehold” inhabited by Mrs. Ursula, she set herself down by 
anticipation as robbed and murdered; and not to disappoint her own 
expectations of giving up the ghost, actually expired within the month, 
a victim to anxiety. Her apprehension of seeing a man at the foot of 
her bed, with a black crape over his face, filled her house with black 
crape, scarves, and hatbands. 

I shall never forget my sensations, when the letter announcing the 
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demise of this ‘‘ much-lamented lady,” by the twopenny post, which 
had so often spoken daggers to my sensibility ! I knew, by the re- 
spectful terms in which it was endited by the favourite maid, that my 
inheritance was safe; and while the old creature pretended to be over- 
whelmed with grief, that her mistress should have departed without 
finding time’ to give me her blessing,' I was equally overwhelmed with 
joy that she should have departed without finding time to alter her 
will. It was a day of jubilee; for, on examining her testamentary dis- 

ition, it proved that the old lady had been much wider awake than 
Faive her credit for; and instead of succeeding to twenty thousand 

unds, I succeeded to thirty-four! Aunt Ursula’s investments of her 
savings had been so judicious, that, after paying every sixpence | owed 
in the world (that is in the parish of St. James’s, which in fact con- 
stitutes the world), and settling an annuity upon the old maid and 
tabby cat, who appeared to be one and indivisible, I found myself in 
possession of a clear eight hundred per annum—eight hundred per 
annum to me, who for years past had not been sure of eight hundred 
pence! It was Peru, it was Mexico, it was Golconda—it was the 
philosopher's stone—it was the National Debt—it was boundless— 
fathomless—unimaginable ! 

For some weeks all was confusion in my mind; I was ill with the 
labour of computing, for my own amusement, the number of shillings, 
pence, or farthings, contained in my sum total—how much it enabled 
me to expend per month, per week, per diem, per minute !—I worried 
myself to death with these and similar circumstantiabilities. I could not 
help fretting about the depreciation of stocks, and the disrepute of ex- 
chequer bills. The fluctuation of Spanish bonds tempted me, and I did buy 
—1 frequented the Stock Exchange, till my anxious, monied-man sort of 
face, became known ‘in the market, and I was bothered with solicita- 
tions to take shares in this and that speculation ;—railways, linen com- 

anies, mining companies, steam-carriages, and the Lord and Basing- 
fall-street know what! But 1 had learnt from adversity the wisdom of 
the French proverb, ‘* un je tiens, vaut mieux que deux tu l’'auras ;"— 
and thenceforward dismissing from my imagination the attractions of 
the bird in the bush, finally resolved to keep mine in hand; that is my 
money, soberly invested in government securities. 

I now set about being a happy man—I never had the smallest 
vocation for matrimony, so that my fortune satisfied the utmost limit of 
my desires; and I resolved to take a long lease of a little snuggery in 
Spring-gardens, upon which, during my days of insolvency, I had fixed 
a longing eye. I made up my mind to furnish it handsomely; and 
with the addition of a neat cab, horse, and tiger, a stall at the opera, 
and a free admission to each of the patent theatres (which amounts to 
a prohibition against ever entering either, an advantage scarcely suf- 
ficiently to be appreciated), I hoped to settle and take rest for life.— 
But I could not help noticing, in the course of my domestic arrange- 
ments, how custom becomes second nature. Though ready money was 
now at my command, | could not get over my old habit of calculating 
where and how I should obtain longest credit. Then about my stable. 
I had so long found it impossible to have a horse of my own, and so 
long argued to making myself believe it was a far more convenient 
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thing to hire one when I had occasion, than keepa horse and groom 
eating their heads off, that the sight of mine on a rainy day worried 
me to death. 

As to the system of ready-money payments, though the flattering 
unction of discount reconciled me to large disbursements, yet as re- 

ded smaller sums, not admitting of such compensation, I own it 
seemed as if | were making the people a present when so vastly punc- 
tual. They had been satisfied when I paid them once a year, for 
with me, an annual settlement passed formerly for prompt payment ; 
why therefore lose the interest of my money by weekly or daily dis- 
bursements? There is a sneaking untrustworthy sort of air in having 
one’s hand always in one’s pocket; and I have observed that nothing 
but a gambler has always a well-filled purse at his fingers’ ends, pre- 
pared to pay or play. 

No sooner had I got myself out of my tradesmen’s books and into 
new habits—the lustrous coat, hat, and boots, replacing my former 
well-worn, if not willingly-worn habiliments—induced a thousand im- 
pertinent applications for loans and gifts, from folks who would not 
have flupg me a maravedi to relieve my former distresses; and as 
people seldom say, ‘‘ Can you oblige me with twenty pounds,” by 
word of mouth, these applications as well as innumerable circulars from 
Missionary Societies, Peace Associations, Abolition Societies, Humane 
Societies both for man and beast, and all the other jobbery of philan- 
thropy, made their appearance by post or errand-boy, announced by a 
single or a double knock. 

Now my nerves had not yet accustomed themselves to this agitating 
appeal! It still sounded in my ears like ‘‘ Master Bernardine rise and 
be hanged,” or ‘‘ Mr. Henry Robert Maltford Twittington, the settle- 
ment of your account, or the name of your solicitor?’ With hundreds 
in my bureau (for the dread of a correspondence with a person sure to 
address me, business-wise, as H. R. M. Twittington, Esq., kept me 
from intrusting my belongings to a banker), and sovereigns in m 
purse, I have literally been startled into a flurry when presented with 
the most insignificant two-and-sixpenny demand—and been ready to 
jump out of my skin on having a wafered letter suddenly placed in my 
hand. 

Nobody can duly appreciate such agonies but ‘‘a gentleman” still 
‘*in difficulties.” Such a one, however, will readily enter into my 
feelings when I say that to this hour I tremble from head to foot on 
discovering in some crowded thoroughfare that I am _pertinaciously 
followed by an unknown individual, as if his eye were upon me. 

Nay, so true is old Billy’s observation that ‘* use doth breed the habits 
ofa man,” that to this day there are certain segments of Bond-street in 
which I walk as if its pavements were of egg-shells, without daring to 
look to the right or left; so long was I accustomed to avoid the hated 
spots where angry haberdashers were on the watch for me; or to scud 
along without venturing to cast an eye at the gay plush garters or 
foulard handkerchiefs, dangling in their windows. In former days, I 
used to fancy that even policemen and street-keepers were set to keep 
a look out for me; and to this day, never bestow a gratuity on the 
latter, without averting my face, as in the time when my sixpence was 
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intended by way of bribe. I cannot even get out of my habit of going 
at half-price to the play, though entitled to a sight of the first piece. I 
am always on the watch for damaged goods in hopes of a diminution of 
price ; and caught myself the other morning in the fact of buying a 
bruised melon, exactly as I used when wy p to appeal to the sense 
of justice of the salesman to abate me the odd shilling. 

Above all, I cannot surmounta sort of unnatural glee on the arrival 
of Saturday-night, with all its sacred securities from dun and bailiff. [ 
cannot teach myself to look on Sunday as exclusively a day of devotion. 
It is still to my soul the weekly jubilee of the gentleman in difficulties 
—the day of escape from the iron bondage of the law. 

With an income so snug as mine, to the expectancy of which I was 
born, I never ought to have been exposed to the incurrence of these 
villanous principles. I ought to be ignorant of the very name of she- 
riff’s officer, of the very nature of the ‘‘Rules.” I ought to be able to 
rejoice when any gentleman, enamoured of the cut of my great-coat, 
follows me from street to street. I ought to have courage to look in 
the face even the smartest of haberdashers’ shop-windows ; and to have 
nerve for as many post knocks at my door as at that of a popular mem- 
ber. One hears of desk diseases: the Lancet and other keen medical 
authorities assure us that long stooping over a book will bring on cer- 
tain fatal contractions of the viscera; and history relates that slaves 
have implored not to be delivered from the fetters, which long years of 
bondage had caused to eat into the flesh. 

Such is my case. Though alive to the wisdom of ‘ out of debt out of 
danger,” Iam beginning to find that ** out of difficulty” is not out of 
distress. My pecuniary susceptibilities have become constitutional. 1 
never shall get over the trepidation of my youth. And as the immortal 
Pitt assured his friend, that *‘ Austerlitz” would be found after his 
death engraven on his heart (in imitation no doubt of Queen Mary, who 
swore in her last days that ‘* Calais” would be found engraven on hers 
—one of the earliest specimens, I should imagine, of engraving on steel) 
I am convinced that whenever a coroner insists on the privilege of 
laying bare the secrets of my heart, there will be found in Roman text 
thereon, the words ‘‘ Kinc’s Bencnu;” for be it known that Her Gra- 
cious Majesty succeeded to the throne and proprietorship of all the 
lunatics and debtors in Great Britain, long since I first became con- 
scious of ‘‘the miseries of a gentleman OUT OF DIFFICULTIES.” 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD CHATHAM.* 


Ir is hardly{possible to over-rate the value and “interest of this corre- 
spondence; and it is scarcely needful to state (for their dates speak it) 
that the two volumes now presented to the public are at least equal in 
importance to those which preceded them. They form the concluding 
portion of the Correspondence,—commencing with the close of the 
year 1765, immediately before the elevation of Mr. Pitt to the peer- 
age, and ending at the period of his death in 1778. It follows 
that they include matters of at least as much political interest as 
their predecessors did, and personal ones,:of still more. Further, 
although in the early portions of them they show the character 
of Lord Chatham enveloped for a while in the mists of public sus- 
picion and odium (on account of his unlooked-for acceptance of the 
peerage), those very mists serve to magnify his greatness; and 
when presently they clear away, he comes forth from among them 
brighter than ever. His popularity fell for a brief space, only to rise 
higher than ever by the rebound. Perhaps there never was a spectacle 
exhibiting in a more striking and impressive light, the supremacy of 
intellectual qualities, over all other means and evidences of human great- 
ness, than that of which we find so many deeply interesting illustrations, 
in those pages of the fourth volume which show Lord Chatham, lying: 
on his sick couch, for week after week, and month after month, bound 
as it were hand and foot—physically, helpless as an infant—not able 
even to dictate a reply to the numerous letters that were addressed to 
him almost daily by his king himself—as incapable of taking partin the 
business of the world, as if he had been a denizen of that grave over 
which he seemed to be hanging ;—yet during all that period, the desti- 
nies not merely of England, but of the civilized world, hanging sus- 
pended upon his breath, and seeming as it were willing to so hang, till 
Heaven had issued the awful fiat—awful either way—of live or die. 

Lord Chesterfield, in one of his letters to his son, written at this pe- 
riod, says, 


‘‘Qur political world is in a situation that I never saw in my whole life. 
Lord Chatham has been so ill these’ last two months that he has not been able 
(some say not willing) to do or hear of any business ; and for his sous-ministres, 
they either cannot, or dare not do any without his direction ; so that every thing 
is now at a stand.” 

Among the numerous and highly curious letters addressed to Lord 
Chatham by the king himself at this period, that monarch, proud and 
stubborn as he was, actually goes down on his knees as it were, in en- 
treaties that he (Lord Chatham) will either come to him on the morrow 
to consult on the crisis, or if that cannot be, will receive him, the king 
—who offers tocall on him the next day at Northend, where he is lying. 
—AND HE DECLINES TO RECEIVE THE KING! 

Another singular feature of this part of the Correspondence of Lord 





* Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited by W.S. Taylor, 
Esq., and Captain Pringle. Vols. III. and IV. 
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Chatham is, the new and additional light it throws on the question of 
the ‘‘ Junius” letters ; alight which, we cannot help thinking, goes near, 
with other circumstances and considerations, to prove the identity of 
that extraordinary writer with the late Sir Philip Francis. There are 
two letters in this collection addressed by Junius privately to Lord Chat- 
ham, and fac-similes of the disguised handwriting are given, together with 
fac-similes of the ordinary writing of Sir Philip Francis at the same pe- 
riod; and the careful comparison of these documents alone offers strong 
ground for belief in the identity: but coupled with circumstances 
connected with the contents of the letters, the position of Sir Philip 
Francis, and many other considerations that are glanced at in the notes 
to this Correspondence—not forgetting the assertion of Burke that Sir 
Philip Francis was ‘‘ the greatest pamphlet-writer of the age”—they 
amount almost to proof, on this curious and long-mooted question. 

The only other point of detail that we shall notice in connexion with 
this Correspondence is, the many new and interesting references it in- 
cludes, to the early days of Lord Chatham’s illustrious son, William 
Pitt» and on this point, one or two brief extracts will speak more than 
any thing we might urge. The following is from a letter of the then 
tutor of Lord Chatham's children, the Rev. E. Wilson, to Lady Chat- 


ham: 


“ The reason of my mentioning this affair is to acquaint your ladyship with 
the following anecdote of Mr. William. The captain had entertained him so 
much with a lecture on navigation and the anatomy ofa ship, that Mr. William 
entirely of his own accord, pressed him to stay all night, told him we had beds 
enough, and to prevent Mrs. Trenchard (the captain’s wife) being under any 
uneasy apprehensions, he undertook to send a servant directly and inform her 
of it. All this he delivered with so good a grace, and in such elegant lan- 
guage, without the least hesitation, that the captain was struck dumb with asto- 
nishment, and even Mrs. Johnson and I, who have seen so much of him, were 
very nearly in the same situation. I would have given any thing in the world 
that your ladyship had been a witness to it: for in the repetition it is impos- 
sible to do him justice.”—vol. ili., p. 35. 


The boy was at this time seven years of age. 

It is very pleasing to see the great statesman, and the lofty and 
somewhat rough orator, changed by the kindly affections of the heart 
into all that is gentle, graceful, and tender. 

The following from Lord Chatham to his son William at college, has 
all the softness and sweetness of style of a silken poet. 


“ Need I tell my dear William that his letter, received this morning, diffused 
general joy here? To know that he is well and happy, and to be happy our- 
selves, is one and the same thing. I am glad that chambers, hall, and tufted 
robe, continue to please, and make no doubt that all the nine, in their several 
departments of charming, will sue for your love, with all their powers of en- 
chantment. 1 know too well the dangers of a new amour, or of a reviving 

ssion, not to have some fears for your discretion, Give any of these alluring 

ies the meeting by daylight, and in their turns ; not becoming the slave of 
any one of them, nor be drawn into late hours by the sweetness of their con- 
verse.”—vol. iv., p. 396. 

We must break off abruptly, merely repeating our high estimate of 

these volumes, both in a political and a personal point of view. 
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RUNJEET SING.* 


THE recent important events in India have attracted universal atten- 
tion and interest to the name of Runjeet Sing; but little has hitherto 
been familiarly known of the character and position of that extraordi- 
nary man, and still less of that ‘‘ Court and Camp” over which he 
reigned and ruled for more than thirty years, with a splendour and a 
spirit of encroachment worthy the ancient caliphs, and a sagacity and 
spirit of observation which they did not (because the spirit of the time 
did not bid them) take the trouble of cultivating. The highly interest- 
ing volume which we now introduce to our readers, gives a detailed 
account, in the form of a journal, of an official mission to this chief, 
and a residence of nearly two months at his ‘‘ Court and Camp,” in 
1838; an account, however, of a purely personal and descriptive 
character, and doubly valuable for that reason. The volume com- 
mences, very appropriately, with a rapid but comprehensive sketch of 
the early life and fortunes of this distinguished chief; and, of course, 
includes a history of the important kingdom of which he was at once 
the creator and the ruler—a kingdom and rule which late events have 
rendered doubly important in connexion with our Indian politics. The 
mission was sent by Lord Auckland, ostensibly as a complimentary re- 
turn for one sent by the ruler of Lahore to the governor-general, while 
he was sojourning at Simia ; but with the ulterior object of engaging the 
latter to an effective co-operation against the supposed political designs 
of a great northern power. The mission was placed under the direc- 
tion of W. H. Macnaughten, Esq., who was accompanied by Dr. 
Drummond, Captain Macgregor, and the Hon. W. Osborne, yen: 
secretary to the governor-general, and author of the journal whic 
forms the chief portion of this volume, and which is written with that 
perfect simplicity and absence of pretension which are the most fitting 
and agreeable qualities of that form of composition; but at the same 
time with a spirit of observation, directed by good sense, that, while 
they seize upon all we desire to know of what passed before the eyes 
of the observer, avoid all those petty and superfluous details which so 
often encumber this class of writing. We shall pick out a few passages 
showing the nature of this journal, and the manner in which it places 
its matter before us—matter which has more of the air and spirit of 
romance than half the fictions of the oriental story-tellers themselves. 

“ Two marches from Adeenanuggur. Here we met Pertaub Sing, a boy of 
seven years of age, son of Sher Sing, and grandson of Maharajah. He had been 
sent by his father to accompany us on our march through his district, * * * 
Pertaub Sing was handsomely dressed, armed with a small ornamented shield, 
sword, and matchblock, all in miniature, covered with jewels, and escorted by a 
small party of Sihk cavalry and some guns. His horse was naturally of a white 
colour, but dyed with henna to a deep scarlet.—He is one of the most in- 
telligent boys I ever met with, very good-looking, with singularly large and ex- 
pressive eyes. His manners are in the highest degree attractive, polished, and 
gentlemanlike, and totally free from all the mauvaise honte and awkwardness 
so generally found in European children of that age.—In the course of con- 
versation I asked him if his matchlock was a real one, and if he ever shot with 
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it. He jumped off his chair, highly indignant at the question, and after rapidly 
loading his musket, exclaimed, * Now, what shall I shoot?’ I replied that [ 
saw nothing in the camp at present it would be safe to shoot at, and asked 
him if he thought he ool hit a man at a hundred yards’ distance ; to which 
he replied, without a moment’s hesitation, pointing to the crowd of Sihk chiefs 
and soldiers that surrounded the tent, ‘ These are all your friends ; but show me 
an enemy to the British government, and you shall soon see what I can do.” 
—pp. 56—58. 


The following will give a glittering notion of what we are pleased to 
regard as ‘*‘ barbaric pomp.’ 


“‘ Five miles from our camp we-were met by Rajah Sher Sing, and Soocket 
Sing, sent by the Maharajah to conduct us to our tents ; they were seated upon 
elephan ts in golden howdahs, and escorted by about 500 of Runjeet’s Goor- 
cherras, or body-guards, splendidly dressed in “chain armour and thick quilted 
jackets made of rich silk, of all the colours of the rainbow—Rajah Soocket 
Sing, or Malek Adhel, as he was named by the ladies of Sir Henry Fane’s camp, 
is the brother of the minister, Dheean Sing, and one of the handsomest of the 
Sihk chiefs, who are all eminently good-looking. He is high in Runjeet’s 
favour, as well as much respected and admired by all the Sihks, and about 
twenty-eight years of age. His dress was magnificent ; a helmet or skull-cap of 
bright polished steel inlaid with gold, and a deep fringe of chain mail, of the 
same material, reaching to his shoulders, three plumes of black heron’s feathers 
waving on his crest, and three shawls of lilac, white, and scarlet, twisted very 
round and tight, interlaced with one another and gathered round the edge of 
the helmet, a chelenk of rubies and diamonds on his forehead. Back, breast- 
plates, and gauntlets of steel, richly embossed with gold and precious stones, 
worn over a rich, thick-quilted jacket of bright yellow silk, with magnificent 
armlets of rubies and diamonds on each arm, a shield of the polished hide of 
the rhinoceros, embossed and ornamented with gold, a jewelled sabre and 

matchlock, with his long and glossy black beard and mustaches, he looked the 
very bcau ideal of a Sihk chief."—pp. 62—64. 


We must not omit a glance at the one-eyed ‘‘ Lion of Lahore,” 
himself. 

“ Cross-legged in a golden chair, dressed in simple white, wearing no orna- 
ments but a single string of enormous pearls round the waist, and the cele- 
brated Koh-y-nur, or mountain of light, on his arm—(the jewel rivalled, if 
not surpasse ‘d, in brilliancy by the glance of tire which every now and then shot 
from his single eye as it wandered restlessly round the circle)—sat the Lion of 
Lahore. —On Runjeet’s seating himself, his chiefs all squatted on the floor, 
round his chair, with the exception of Dheean Sing, who remained standing be- 
hind his master. * * As this was merely an audience of introduction, the object 

of the mission was not touched upon, and our time was principally occupied 
in answering Runjeet’s innumerable questions, but without the slightest chance 
of being able to satisfy his insatiable curiosity. It is hardly possible to give an 
idea of the ceaseless rapidity with which his questiovs flow, or the infinite 

variety of subjects they embrace. ‘ Do you drink wine?” ‘ How much? 
‘ Did you taste the wine which I sent you yesterday? ‘ How much of it did 
you drink? ‘ What artillery have you brought with you?” * Have they 

got any shells?” ‘How many? ‘Do you like riding on horseback ? 
‘What country horses do you prefer? ‘Are you in the army?” ‘W hich 
do you like best, cavalry or infantry? ‘ Does Lord Auckland drink wine : ¥ 
* How many glasses?” ‘ Does he drink it in the morning? ‘ What is the 
strength of the Company’s army?” ‘ Are they well disciplined? &c. * = * 
’ * ° Ill-looking as he undoubtedly is, the countenance of Runjeet 
Sing cannot fail to strike every one as that of a very extraordinary man; and 
though at first his appearance gives rise to a disagreeable feeling almost 
amounting to disgust, a second look shows so much intelligence, and the restless 
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wandering of his single fiery eye excites so much interest, that you may get ac- 
customed to his plainness, and are forced to confess that there is no common 
degree of intellect and acuteness developed in his countenance, however odd 
and repulsive its first appearance may be."—pp. 73, 79—82. 


Our limits forbid further extract, but we may say that scarcely a 
page of the journal is less full of interest than those we have extracted. 

The work has some extremely curious plates,—illustrative of the 
costumes, manners, &c., of the extraordinary people to which it refers, 
and upon the whole it forms one of the most entertaining volumes that 
we have had for many years. 





THE DRAMA OF A LIFE* 


As we have often had to speak of Mr. Reade’s high claims as a poet, 
and as the present drama does not offer any features for notice and 
record different from those which we have attributed to his former pro- 
ductions, perhaps we shall better satisfy both readers and author by 
allowing this highly-interesting ‘* Drama of a Life” to speak for itself, 
than by entering into any analysis of it. We shall merely premise, 
therefore, that the present, like all Mr. Reade’s previous works, ad- 
dresses itself tothe cultivated and the contemplative few, rather than to 
the busy and ever-moving many; that it is a drama of thought rather 
than of action ; and that it has for its object to show the fatal results of 
feeding the imaginative passions beyond their due and just need, and of 
thus turning them into torments instead of solaces. The scene is laid 
in and about an old castle among the Apennines, and the drama 
opens with Malefort, the solitary lord of the castle, entering into sad 
self-questionings, as to the fatal results of an ill-directed, and therefore 
baffled ambition. 

“ Oh that within my heart the worm Ambition 
Had never been awakened! What had I 
To do with fame ? the varying breath of men 
With whom I held no common sympathies. 
How beautiful my youth passed !—Heaven was then 
In me and round me: I was pure as Nature, 
The altar of my soul’s idolatry! 
What marvel? was I not a human Soul, 
Receptacle, and shrine of all its wonders ; 
The symbol of Gon’s all-embracing Mind ? 
And now—that mirror is my monitor : 
And in the sunken eye, and blanched hair, 
And in my unstrung nerves, I feel the truth. 
I am a withered tree ; but I have fed 
My own decay.”—p. 4. 

The following depicts very naturally and beautifully the desolation of 
inditference—indifference to that which was once all in all to us. The 
train of thought is engendered by the reproaches of his mistress, at the 
evidences of his failing affection. There is a beautiful echo to the 


sense, in the flow and fall of the last six lines. 





* The Drama of a Life. By J. E. Reade, Esq. 












































Tie Drama of a Life. 


“ MALEFORT (solus). 


How time and habit change our feelings! I 
Remember when those looks, not words, had wrought 
On me, as if my life were leavi ing me. 
And now I hear them with an apathy 
And duil regret: yet knowing, I am hurried 
On to some change I dare not contemplate. 
We are the puppets of a destiny 
We cannot change. Life steals away the blossoms, 
The feelings, and the passions of our youth ; 
Leaving us judgment, that, like a col stream, 
Receives impassive shades, not substances, 
Which play upon the surface, but awaken 
No more the bosom’s listless depths. 
Time wears 
Life’s deepest impresses away ; even grief 
Resolves itself into serenity, 
Gilding the evening of its short-lived day. 
Reason doth plead ‘her intellectual saw ; 
Fond hope, her soothings ; the heart, proud in sorrow, 
Disdains them—dwelling on its woes in silence. 
Day follows day, like the cold waves advancing 
On life’s receding strand: our passions calm, 
Subsiding quietly in grateful rest ; 
We sleep, at last, with those we mourned ; while still, 
In their progression everlastingly, 
The eternal tides of Life close over us !”—pp. 14, 15. 


The following is still more impressive, in the same tone and to the 
same effect : 
“© Thou errest ; 
I feel and know that thou dost err. It is 
In our first youth the springs of life are clearer, 
And fresher from the fount : we see the real 
Beauty of all, the lovely, and the good ; 
We bless it, and, in blessing i it, are : blest. 
We turn towards our brother-men; our hearts 
So recognise them. We are made of faith, 
And trust, and hope, and love ; our energies 
Of soul and form, all green and flourishing. 
They, too, like us—they had their golden age, 
Yea, the most iron men, the most austere, 
They had their golden age, until the passions 
Too wildly shook them, and brought weariness ; 
Then apathy, which mocked what once it worshipped, 
Chilled loving hearts ; till they became as cold ; 
And blushed for having that fine innocence, 
Which once they would have rather died than wanted. 
And such must ever be; the Tree of Knowledge 
Of what good was, and evil i is, is known: 
Thence come concealment, shift, and subterfuge, 
And all the infinite ills of human life ; 
Our heritage until the end of time.”—pp. 33, 34. 


We take leave of this dramatic poem with feelings of renewed respect 
for the powers of its author, and admiration of the noble uses to which 
(notwithstanding the discouragement he so justly laments, without 
complaining of it) he still persists in applying them. 
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MARIAN 


Since Miss Edgworth left off writing we have had no Irish sketches 
at all to be compared with those of Mrs. Hall;—and so far as we 
can remember, we have had not one from Mrs, Hall herself equal 
to that of the Irish Nurse, who may be said to be ,the real heroine 
of the new novel which that lady has just presented to the world. 
There is about this charming character a depth both of humour and of 
sentiment, a richness of colouring, a truth and purity of design, which 
will command for it a place among the very highest conceptions of this 
kind that our literature boasts. It is, indeed, a matter of strong doubt 
with us whether Mrs. Hall herself intended that Katty Macane should 
occupy so large a share of the sympathies and affections of the reader 
as she does,—if not to the disparagement of the ostensible heroine, 
Marian, at least to the complete division of the interest with her: and 
a division of interest in a work of this nature is, to a certain extent, in- 
jurious. In fact, as the book begins with Katty Macane, so it ends 
with her: and so intimately is she mixed up with the “ Young Maid’s 
Fortunes,” from her cradle to the happy period at which we take a re- 
luctant leave of both, that it is impossible for the reader to recal one of 
them to mind without the other presenting itself. Mrs. Hall has 
evidently taken great pains with this fine sketch—or rather this richly- 
coloured and delicately-finished picture—and so far as our memory 
serves us, she has never before been so successful in delineating the 
Irish character; certainly in no other case has she produced a result 
at once so complete and so full of interest, 

‘*The Young Maid’s Fortunes” of course form the main substance of 
this charming work, and they are imagined and wrought out with so 
much skill and knowledge of effect, as to possess an unusual degree of 
that consecutive interest which is the great element of popular success in 
works of this nature ;—while their details are every where made sub- 
servient to a high and fine moral purpose, yet without for a moment 
sacrificing the amusement that should accompany and sweeten it. We 
have characters admirably drawn from every grade of actual life ; whole 
scenes that are dramatic enough for the stage; and in the ostensible 
heroine in particular, we have a‘character elaborately traced (though 
by inference and implication only), through all its windings and vary- 
ings, from infancy to womanhood,—with a power of observation, a 
depth of sentiment, and a skill in delineation, that have rarely been 
equalled in works of popular fiction. Upon the whole, we have little 
hesitation in pronouncing ‘‘ Marian” to be Mrs. Hall’s best work,—as 
it will certainly be her most popular one. 





* Marian ; or, a Young Maid’s Fortunes. By Mrs. S.C.Hall. 3 vols. 
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THE MARINE OFFICER* 


Tus appropriate addition to our naval and, military literature will 
be read with amusement even by those who are best acquainted with 
the leading events to which its pages refer; and it will attord to many 
a very pleasing medium of making themselves acquainted with what 
they may have hitherto neglected, on account of the dry and formal 
shape wader which they have been called upon to study it. It behoves 
every Englishman to have at his fingers’ ends the leading characteris- 
tics of those great events of the late war, which have lifted his country 
to her present power and elevation: and here he has an oppor- 
tunity of studying them under the novel and inviting form of a conse- 
cutive narrative, detailing the life and adventures of an officer who 
took a distinguished part in several of the affairs to which he refers ; 
while in other instances he gathers them from the lips of his friends 
and professional associates, and tells them again in familiar talk with 
the reader, as one would an after-dinner story ; confirming and corro- 
borating his relations, in some of the most important instances (such as 
the battles of Camperdown, St. Vincent, the Nile, &c.), by the official 
despatches of the particular occasion. The plan of weaving official 
despatches into his personal narrative, was probably suggested by the 
extraordinary favour with which Colonel Gurwood’s work was received. 
But here we have them, as reliefs to the otherwise gossiping and per- 
sonal character of the work ; and they give a stamina and utility to it 
that it might otherwise have wanted. 

The author begins his reminiscences at the very breaking out of the 
war, when he was appointed at the early age of fourteen ;to a second 
lieutenancy in the 135th company of Royal Marines; and he describes, 
with a minuteness as well as truth, that will find anecho in many hearts, 
the first feelings and associations of a boy, on quitting his paternal home 
for the first time, under such circumstances. He presently, however, 
gets fairly into the thick of the war, and gives us a series of ‘* Sketches 
of service’ which are not the less entertaining or instructive, nor even 
the less true, that some of the features of them are ‘in fairy fiction 
drest,” to suit, we suppose, the prevailing taste of the day. For our 
own parts we should have liked the work better, had it been a bond fide 
biography of the author. But we doubt if it would thus have obtained 
so large a share of general favour as itis likely to receive under its 
present shape, of half memoir, half novel. At all events this plan has 
enabled the author to give that leading feature of historical utility to 
his work to which we have alluded above, and which it must otherwise 
have lacked. 

The narrative of Sir Robert Steele is pretty equally divided between 
the naval and the military service, and will be equally acceptable to 
both. 





* The Marine Officer. By Sir Robert Steele. 2 vols. 
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THE SONS OF THE SOIL.* 


WE sincerely hope, and cannot help believing, that this very pleas- 
ing poem will contribute, in no inconsiderable degree, to the desirable 
object which it seems to have in view ;—that of calling back the tastes 
and feelings of the poetical reader to those simplicities of nature which 
the over-excitements of the jlast quarter of a century have almost 
banished from our poetical creed. It is hardly, nowadays, within the 
belief of the great majority of those who compose the reading world, 
that a simple description of the simple truth, or an unadorned and un- 
exaggerated enunciation of a feeling in which all may sympathize, can 
deserve the name of poetry, or exercise what they can conceive to be its 
functions, So far from believing that ‘* one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin,” they have imbibed the impression that nothing in 
poetry is worth sympathizing with, but what is out of nature—either 
above or below it—they do not much care which. It may be said that 
the great advances which Wordsworth has of late years made in public 
favour, disprove this proposition :—and if it were in public favour that 
he has made those advances, such would unquestionably be the case. 
But the truth is that Wordsworth, though he has already taken the lofty 
position on our poetical Parnassus which he is destined to maintain 
while that exists, is very little if at all more read than ever he was. Nor 
in fact do we believe that his poetry is so calculated to effect the al- 
most holy purpose to which we are now adverting, as that of a different 
class, and of a lower grade. It will do much—ultimately it may do 
every thing—to purify our poetry itself, and divert it from those fan- 
tastical channels in which it has of late years flowed ;—but it is (not- 
withstanding its simplicity), too high in its aspirations, too subtle in its 
thoughts, too imaginative in its sentiment and its passion—in a word, it 
is too metaphysical—to be felt and appreciated by ordinary readers, and 
consequently it cannot and will not do much, directly at least, to recal 
the public taste or appetite to that simple food which is alone“ convenient 
for it.” Whereas the charming volume which we now have the plea- 
sure of introducing to public notice is eminently calculated for the end 
in question : for without a touch of what is low, or mean, or common- 
place about it, it is nevertheless level to the general capacity of heart 
and mind with which the great body of mankind are endowed. While 
the meanest hind may recognise and feel with gladness the force of its 
truth and beauty,—just as they can and do feel and love the warmth of 
the sun, the freshness of the air, and the sweetness of the flowers,—the 
highest and most cultivated intellect need not and will not disdain to 
do the same—even as they do in the physical instances just cited. 

All that our limits permit us to say further of this charming volume 
is, that it will often strongly remind the reader of Bloomfield—though 
with‘a more cultivated air throughout ; and that it deserves a wider and 
speedier popularity than we have any hope of its obtaining. Still its whole- 
some bread is ‘ cast upon the waters,” and “ will be found after many 
days.” 





* The Sons of the Soil: a Poem. By Mrs. Ellis. 1 vol. 
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MALIBRAN.* 


Ma.ipray was one of those few public idols of her day who will be 
remembered by those who follow it. But this will be more on account 
of the peculiar circumstances attending her death, than from the dehight 
she afforded during her lifetime. Had she lived to complete her career 
in the ordinary way, she would have been forgotten, and would have 
sank into a sort of living death, immediately nature had withdrawn those 
gifts which made her famous: and so essentially poetical was her tem- 
perament, and enthusiastic her character, that we cannot help imagining 
she would rather have died as she did—Nelson-like, in the arms of victory 
—than have seen her glory pass from her, and her name become a thing 
that was. The life and personal character of a woman so placed by 
circumstance, and so feeling, can scarcely fail to furnish materials for 
an interesting memoir; and though the one before us does not exactly 
fulfil the critical conditions one would fain impose on the author of 
such a work, it contains much that is curious and interesting—much 
that is highly characteristic of the singular being to whom it relates: 
and, especially considering the principal memoir to be written by a lady, 
and an intimate personal friend (two conditions highly favourable to 
the task), we are very thankful to receive it as it is, and treat it as so 
much familiar table-talk about the object of our joint admiration. 

We first learn from this memoir—and it is a curious and instructive 
fact—that Malibran at an early age possessed few, if any, of what are 
ordinarily looked upon as the natural qualifications for a great singer : 
so few indeed that, there can be little doubt, nothing but the extra- 
ordinary severity of her father’s treatment during her tuition, would have 
made her a singer at all; though of course it was nothing but her own 
genius and perseverance which subsequently made her a great one. 
Her biographer, the Countess de Merlin, assures us that not only were 
the lower tones of her voice naturally harsh, and imperfectly developed, 
her upper ones limited in extent, and of indifferent quality, and her middle 
tones without clearness, but that her aptitude for musical study was 
very slowly developed, and that she used constantly to drive her father 
half mad, by singing grossly out of tune! 

And yet this girl, so little “ gifted” by nature, and kept (as one would 
suppose) so strictly confined to her musical studies as to preclude all 
others, acquired, almost before she ceased to be a girl, the most 
unusual accomplishments. 


“ She was a first-rate pianiste,” says her biographer ; “ and though she never 
had a master to instruct her in the art, yet she evinced exquisite talents for 
drawing—her caricatures were admirable. She never saw any fancy work, any 
sort of embroidery or other needlework, that she could not instantly imitate, 
and often surpass. Her theatrical costumes were invariably the creation of 


her own fancy, and in many instances actually made by herself.” 
* * * * * * * 


* Memoirs of Madame Malibran. By the Countess de Merlin, &c. With Extracts 
from her Correspondence, &c. 2 vols. 
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“ She could write and speak in four languages with perfect facility; and I 
have heard her in a mixed company maintain a conversation with various indi- 
viduals, speaking to each in a different language.” ) 


Madame Makbran. 




































The many eccentricities and weaknesses of Malibran’s character 
are fairly and frankly set forth in these pages, and are illustrated by 
entertaining anecdotes. With these we could very pleasantly fill many 
pages of our journal ; but it would be not fair, either to the work itself, 
or to the many other pressing claims on our pages. A few, however, 
we must give. Nothing can be more characteristic than the following ; 
—it relates to her début at Naples. 


“ The rule of Naples is, that when an actress is about to make her début, she 
waits on the king, and solicits the honour of his majesty’s presence on her 
first appearance. In compliance with this regulation, Madame Malibran went 
to the palace, where she was received most graciously. 

“On being introduced to the king, she said, hesitatingly, ‘Sire, if it be 
agreeable to your majesty, I have come to request that your majesty will be 
graciously pleased not to appear at the theatre to-morrow evening.’ 

“ The king, not a little astonished, demanded the reason of a request so sin- 

ular. 
ene May it please your majesty, I have heard that it is the etiquette in Naples 
not to applaud in presence of royalty: that is to say, unless you graciously set 
the example.’ 

“ The king, perceiving that she was embarrassed, desired her to speak out. 

“ «Sire, as you are good enough to command me to speak, I will. The fact 
is, am so much in the habit of being applauded the instant I appear on the 
stage, that I am sure, if I were received in silence, I couldn’t sing a note.’ 

““* Very well,’ said his majesty, ‘I will set the example. Fear not; you 
shall be abundantly applauded.’ 

“Madame Malibran returned home highly satisfied by having thus secured 
powerful protection. In the evening, just before she made her appearance on 
the stage, she got between the side-scenes, where she might be seen from the 
royal box, and having caught the eye of the king, reminded him of his promise 
by clapping her hands.” 


Her caprices and acts of personal imprudence were as remarkable as 
her talents. Here are two of them:— 


“ Pic-nic water-parties, and excursions to explore the beauties of the country 
in the environs of Naples, were her constant recreations. On one of these 
occasions, when returning by water from Pausillipo, she took it into her head, 
on arriving at the line of rocks near the Castel del Nuovo, to jump out of the 
boat, and to spring from rock to rock to gain the mainland. This feat was 
attended by no little danger, and she was several times up to her waist in water. 
One single false step might have been fatal to her; yet, in the careless mood of 
the moment, she laughed at the fears of her friends, and looked upon the peri- 
lous attempt as an amusing frolic.” 

* ¥ * a * * * 


“‘ Madame Malibran arrived in safety at Sinigaglia. During the latter part 
of the journey she seated herself on the coachbox and drove, though the sun 
was scorchingly hot, Within a few minutes after she dismounted from the 
box, she plunged into the sea to bathe. This imprudence threw her into a 
violent fit of illness: she was seized with fever, and her voice became suddenly 
hoarse. Imagining that this was the mere effect of weakness, and determined 
not to yield to it, she drank a glass or two of champagne, and thereby made 
herself worse.” 
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292 Madame Malibran. 


Here is another of a more amiable kind; and, we are bound to con- 
fess, not less characteristic. 





“ There resided in Naples at this time a poor French hairdresser, who vainly 
struggled to obtain a scanty livelihood. Madame Malibran sent for him, and 
desired him to attend daily to dress her hair, for which she paid him most ex- 
travagantly. As soon as é was gone, she would undo all his curling and 
plaiting, and again go through. the operation of having her hair dressed by an- 
other coiffeur. Some friends remarked that she gave herself a great deal of 
useless trouble, and suggested that as she only employed the poor hairdresser 
for charity, it would be better to give him the money for doing nothing. 

“*Oh no!’ replied she,‘ he is poor but proud ; he thinks he earns the money, 
and consequently feels no humiliation in taking it. To receive reward is grati- 
fying ; toaccept charity is degrading. Besides, when he hearsi my head-dress 
praised, he believes it to be his handiwork, and feels proud of his talents. To 
confer such happiness is worth any sacrifice,’” 


The following is at once one of the finest and most natural things of 
its kind that we remember. 


‘One day, when at Castellmare, she formed a gipsy-party. The company, 
who were mounted on donkeys, climbed the verdant rocks, and penetrated the 
delightful thickets which deck this favoured spot. On approaching the domain 
of the Prince of Capua, they saw posted up a notice forbidding any one under 
the severest penalty, to intrude on the sacred boundaries of the Villa Cassina. 
The merry party. led by Madame Malibran, passed this notification without 
observing it. They had already trespassed on the forbidden ground, when a 
band of armed sbirri, pounced upon them, threatening them with all the terrors 
of the prince’s displeasure. Entreaty was vain,—bribery was equally unavailing 
—threats were laughed at,—and resistance put out of the question by numerical 
superiority, In this terrific dilemma, Maria bethought herself of an expedient 
likely to extricate herself and her friends ; namely, to try the power of that 
voice to whose enchanting spell thousands had bowed. She instantly began to 
Sing ove of her finest morceaux. The sbirri appeared transfixed with amaze- 
ment. In another moment their caps were doffed, and the party were respect- 
fully allowed to depart.” 


The following scraps disclose two great secrets of the art of acting, 
and are well worth notice, coming from such a source. She played one 
night in ‘** Ines de Castro, with her arm in a sling,—from having dislo- 
cated her wrist the day before. Speaking of the circumstance after- 
wards to Charles Young (the actor), she said, 


*« * My dear friend, I have learned a good lesson by this. I find that hitherto 
1 must have indulged in too much action in the part. 1 was compelled, in con- 
sequence of my accident, to be almost immovable, and yet I never received 
more applause. I'll act more quietly for the future.’ 

“ One day an intimate friend accused her of being generally too tame in the 
opening scenes of her characters ; her reply was curious. ‘I look upon the 
heads in the pit as one great mass of wax candles: if I were to light them up 
all at once, they would waste and soon burn out. But, by lighting gradually, ! 
obtain in timea brilliant illumination. My system is to light up the public by 
degrees,’ ” 

We shall close with one more brief anecdote, illustrative of what we 
conceive to be a fine penetration, which she possessed, into her own 
character. | 

“ Her vivacity was almost superhuman. F requently, on coming home from 
the theatre, she would begin dancing about, jumping over chairs, and playing 
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all sorts of antics. When De Beriot endeavoured to dissuade her from these 
childish pranks, her answer was (like every thing else she did) strange and 
original: ‘My dear Charles, you don’t understand my nature. I oannot take 
premedilated repose ;_ it can only come when I am compelled by exertion to have 
recourse to it. I cannot economise my strength—I use it just as it comes, When 
I try to restrain my flow of spirits, I feel as if I should be suffocated.” 


We could fill pages with anecdotes of this kind; but our limits are 
exhausted. The book is full of interest and amusement. 


CHARTISM.* 


Epucation and Emicrarion: these are the two great and vital pa- 
nacea recommended by Mr. Carlyle in his own peculiar and extraordi- 
nary manner, as remedies for the social evils which seem to beset us on 
all hands. Far above all politics and political party are the considera- 
tions which this high-thoughted and deep-hearted writer brings to bear on 
the nominal subject of his eloquent pamphlet—“ Chartism;’’ and espe- 
cially worthy are they of the attention of ald parties, on that very ac- 
count. And though the often wild and mystic style in which his ideas, 
opinions, and sentiments are propounded, may at first deter many 
from giving his work the consideration it merits, yet there is a charm 
about his manner—a fervid and forceful eloquence—which will be 
heard and felt, and which, having been heard and felt, cannot be for- 
gotten. 

Addressing itself, as it does, to the higher classes of intellect alone, 
and doing this without any tinge of party spirit or party feeling, we can- 
not doubt that, sooner or later, Mr. Carlyle’s pamphlet will do much 
good. Inthe mean time, even those who doubt or repudiate its doc- 
trines, can scarcely fail to be struck with the great intellectual power 
which it displays, and its deep and sincere desire to aid in throwing 
light on a subject which all must feel a vital interest in redeeming 
from the *‘ darkness visible,” which at present invests it. 





ICELAND AND LAPLAND.+ 


Ture is no disputing that we English have a passion for travelling 
as irrepressible as it is praiseworthy: or if any one do dispute this pro- 
position, he may find a confirmation of both its clauses in the two 
highly interesting and agreeable volumes of Mr. Dillon. ‘* A Winter 
in Iceland and Lapland !”* the very words freeze into icicles us shivering 
home-dwellers and bookworms,—even as we sit crouching cosily over 
our sea-coal fire. Yet are they set before us by an English gentleman 








* Chartism. By Thomas Carlyle. 
t A Winter in Iceland and Lapland, By the Hon, Arthor Dillon. 2 vols, 
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of rank and fortune, who not merely submits voluntarily to undergo the 
thing they typify, but seeks it across many lands, and over stormy seas, 
at a distance o hundreds of leagues from his luxurious home! Veril 

we English have a passion for travelling. And most lucky is it that we 
have, for that few among us whom inclination, and that many whom 
necessity, keep at home :—for, happily, the passion is accompanied— 
in some cases we suspect it is more than half engendered—by the 
corresponding passion of telling what we have seen. We have no 
evidence, however, that the agreeable, intelligent and observant writer 
before us has any deeper tinge of this latter passion than every man is 
bound to possess who has acquired information which it will do good 
and give pleasure to his fellow-men to communicate, In fact, if there 
be a class of books which it is not possible to multiply too much, 
it is books of travel: and they are doubly welcome when, like the pre- 
sent, they relate to countries seldom visited and little known. 

As there is no regular communication between England and Iceland 

—a perfect anomaly, by the by, in our commercial ‘and travelling ar- 
rangements, seeing that Iceland most unquestionably deserves to rank 
among the civilized countries of the earth—Mr. Dillon proceeded to 
Copenhagen, and was there lucky enough to meet with a passage to 
Iceland, on board a Danish man- of-war, which was proceeding 
thither to fetch home from temporary exile the heir-apparent to the 
Danish throne. After describing his first impressions, and a few par- 
ticulars connected with his reception, Mr. Dillon gives a brief but 
comprehensive and very useful sketch of the history of Iceland,— 
which can be traced with certainty up to its first discovery, by a Nor- 
wegian pirate, nearly a thousand years ago. When we add the singular 
and interesting fact, which is vouched for by Mr. Dillon, that the Ice- 
landers have retained up to this day all the characteristics of their 
Scandinavian origin, except the ferocity, it will be unnecessary for us 
to remark on the interest attached to the description which we here 
meet with, of the habits, domestic economy and personal character of 
such a people. There is, in fact, something no less touching than it is 
instructive in that severe simplicity of life which is led by all classes in 
this singular country,—especially during their ten months winter,—and 
which, while its results are a universal contentment, amounting almost to 
happiness, would be deemed intolerable privation, in countries that 
are wealthier and deem themselves wiser—intolerable, not merely by 
the corresponding classes of those countries, but by the very paupers 
and mendicants who live on the public alms ;—and this too beneath a 
climate in which such circumstances as the following are not of rare 
occurrence.” 

“About Christmas, 1834, a young woman imprudently quitted the church 
alone before the service was over, with the intention of nursing a child that she 
had left at home. Before she had got out of the town a snow-storm was 
raging, which rendered it impossible to see an inch before ber. Maternal solici- 
tude, however, overcame her fears, and she hurried on towards her house, which 
was not more than ¢ quarter ofa mile distant; but she lost her way and wan- 
dered about, till, becoming drowsy, she fell asleep. Upwards of a hundred per- 
sons went in quest of her for many successive days, and though the search was 
repeated several times during the winter, it proved unavailing till the end of 
the following March, when a partial thaw discovered her corpse frozen ina 
sitting posture, within a few yards of her home.”—vol. i., p. 103. 
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In fact, this singular people seem to live less by their bodily than 
their intellectual functions, —education and books being universal 
among them, even in the poorest hovels; and religion being, if not the 
business of their lives, at least mixed up with every item of it, and with 
those of their simple pleasures too. 

The portion of these volumes which relates to Lapland, though at 
least equally curious and interesting, is far from affording such agree- 
able pictures of human life and character. Yet even the marked differ- 
ence in the domestic habits and manners of the two countries is full of 
interest and instruction; since much, if not the whole of jit, may be 
traced to a want of education, of religious feelings, and of the domestic 
affections which spring from these. It must be observed too, that, as 
much of the author’s ‘‘ Winter in Lapland” was spent in travelling, 
this volume is much fuller of adventure and incident than the first. 
Upon the whole we have seldom met with a work of equal length com- 
bining so much lively amusement with so much solid information. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Comprehensive View cf Ancient History. By J. T. Smith—We must characterize 
this as a very useful, and therefore valuable little work. It is prepared under the 
just impression, that history is only truly ‘and comprehensively useful when it is 
studied on the comprehensive principle of comparison, as regards the different con- 
ditions of society among different nations, at the same period. In a volume of little 
more than a hundred pages, it is clear that this object can only be effected in out- 
line :—as such, therefore, or as a sort of Index raisonnée of Ancient History, ar- 
ranged with a view to the above end, we can safely recommend this work. 


The Temperance Emigrants: a Drama, By J. Dunlop, Esq.—This is a new and well- 
meant attempt of Mr. Dunlop to advocate the strong views which he has adopt- 
ed, touching the mischiefs of intemperance, and the peculiar ones by which he 
would combat the evil. It is dramatic in form merely, but this gives it a better 
chance of fulfilling its design than it might otherwise have had: for it must be cone 
fessed that the topic is felt (without a pun) to be a very dry one. 


The Protestant Exiles of Zitterthal.--A curious and interesting narrative of the per 
secutions undergone by the Protestants Tyrolese, who some few years ago seceded 
from the Catholic church, and were prevented by the Austrian authorities from 
exercising their newly-adopted form of faith in their own country. It is translated 
from the German of Dr. Rheinwald, of Berlin, by Mr. J. B, Saunders, and will be 
read with interest by the religious community. 


The Maiden Monarch; or, Island Queen. 2 vols.—Although these volumes 80 far 
answer to their title-page and motto, that there is ‘‘no scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth” in them, yet we are afraid their author must plead guilty to the design of 
seeking to excite an interest towards them, by means of existing times and circum- 
stances, which their contents would not otherwise have claimed. Not but what there 
is a vast deal in them about an unmarried “ maiden monarch,” that the author 
“ happened” to discover to be reigning somewhere in some unnamed island which 
he chanced to hit upon “ one morning,” in some unnamed sea; where the people 
“happen” to speak English, and to do a great many other things, good, bad, and 
indifferent, that are done on this island of ours at this time. But whether we are to 
regard his work in the light of a fable, asatire, an allegory, a sermon, or a joke, is 
more than we can pretend to discover by a perusal of the first fifty pages ; a suffi- 
cient trial, we imagine, to testify that if we were to accompany bim to the end, we 
should still be in no better condition to offer a fair estimate of his design and its ex- 
ecution. 
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Grecian Stories. By Maria Hack.—A singularly pretty and pleasing little volume, 
having for its object to familiarize youth with the leading characters and events 
of Grecian History, by weaving them into the attractiye form of ‘ Stories.” 
Each story is preceded by a brief colloquial introduction calculated to smooth the 
way of the youthful reader, and is also, every here and there, broken in upon by 
appropriate remarks, explaining or impressing any facts or matters which may be 
likely to puzzle the reader, on the one hand, or escape his particular notice on the 
other. The volume is illustrated with many excellent wood-cuts, and is extremely 
well adapted to its purpose, of informing youth through the happy and only suc- 
cessful medium of entertainment. 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. B. W. Beatson.—A well-designed 
and carefully prepared scthool-book, calculated to fulfil its object of facilitating the 
further progress of those students of the Latin language who have already made con- 
siderable advances beyond the mere rudiments of the tongue. It also includes some 
sensible suggestions on the composition of themes ; and a collection of theses. 


Practical Mercantile Correspondence. By W. Anderson,—A large collection of what 
profess to be real letters of business, in all the various branches to which our vast 
commerce extends. We do not see in what these letters are the better for being real 
ones :—but they are certainly not the worse on that account ; and they will, asa 
whole, serve the useful purpose of familiarizing the uninitiated with the approved 
forms and styles of such letters,—at the same time giving him an insight into the 
business of a merchant’s counting-house. There is a useful appendix and many 
judicious notes, all adapted to the same purpose. 


Tie Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. By J. Ray, M.D,—An elaborate and care- 
fully considered treatise on a subject of great importance, and on which our juris- 
pradence is unquestionably behind the age in which we live. But it is a subject so 
purely professional, both in its legal and medical character, that we must not do 
more than give our testimony to the care and research with which it has been 
treated. 


Stage Effect. By Edward Mayhew. A diminutive pamphlet containing some 
sensible and useful remark on the subject named in the title, and some just and in- 
dignant ones on the pretended “ patent” right of the two great theatres. 


The Italian Opera in 1839. A pamphlet having for its object the improvement of 
the Italian Opera in London; but seeking this laudable end by the very circum- 
scribed means of a review of the season of 1859, as compared with that of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Annals of the London Homeopathic Dispensary. A purely professional publication, 
containing Dr. Currie’s clinical lecture on the science of Homeopathy, as delivered 
at the dispensary in Ely Place. 


Poems. Buy J. Sterling. As poetical readers leave no spot unsearched where they 
may find “ food convenient for them,” it follows that the collection of pleasing and 
graceful poems which are presented to them in this volume will be likely to prove 
old acquaintance, as most of them have already appeared in Blackwood’s Mugazine. 
They may, however, not be sorry to renew their acquaintance with them in a col- 
lected form, 


Reminiscences of an Old Traveller. By T. Brown. These desultory notes on foreign 
travel—for such they are—relate to most of the places which are now the favourite 
scenes of resort among our travel-loving countrymen: and though they are even 
more rambling and unconnected than the several journeys of which they are the 
general result, many useful hints may be gathered from them. They are, however, 
not new to the reading world, or we slould speak of them more at length. This is 
the third edition of them. 





































